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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


House OF Commons, 
OTTAWA, isis 29, 1921. 


ag Zins Scott, Currie, Griesbach, he a sii Calder, joe 
- Cruise, Gauthier, Euler, Ethier, Denis, Chisholm, Déchéne, Kennedy (Glengarry 
ad ees), and a gatos and that Ao 11 in Jeu oer be suspended. 


WW, B. NORTHRUP, 
i + Clerk of the House. 


Monpay, me 2, 1921. 


: Pete Wie) NOR DEO By, 
Clerk of the House. 


Fripay, May 6, 1921. 


¢ ds ada -W. B. NORTHRUP, , 
Clerk of the House. 


; : a | /Mowpay, ee 9, 1921. 


OAR gi W. B. eee 
| Clerk of the House. 


“Ordered, That the said committee ne granted ane © sit while the House is in > 


SPECIAL (COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 122. TO AMEND THE CIVIL 
ie _ SERVICE ACT, 1918 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or CoMMons, 
WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1921. 
The erenitiee met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. 


‘4 ‘ Present aria sateiate Argue, Calder, Charters, Currie, Déchéne, Ethier, ‘Gauthier, 
- Griesbach, A ohnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), Scott, and Spinney. 


‘On motion of Mr. Griesbach, Hon. Mr. Spinney was appointed chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Scott, Hon. ‘Mr. Calder was appointed vice- ied 

The Order of Reference was read by the chairman. 

! After discussion as to the best method of procedure, it was moved by Mr. Calder, 
seconded by Mr. Scott, and. 

Resolved, that a sub-committee eoripoced of Messrs. daider, Guene: Déchéne, 
Gauthier, Griesbach, and Johnston be appointed to consider the nature and extent 
of tee information which should be obtained from’ the Civil Boras ‘Commission fob 


~ On motion of Mr. Currie, it was 
Resolved, that three/deputy ministers and one Civil Service commissioner, to be 
elected by the chairman, be requested to attend the committee at its next sitting for 


On ai of Mr. Currie, seconded by Mr. Ethier, it was 
ce raion that the committee do recommend to the House that the quorum be 


_ The committee Syria at one o’clock until Friday next, 6th instant, at eleven 
“clock a.m. 3 
Ez k. SPINNEY, 


Chairman. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 122. TO AMEND THE cIviL. 
SERVICE ACT, 1918 


House or CoMMONS | 
Committee Room, 
Fripay, May 6, 1921 


The committee met at 11 o’clock am. Present: Messieurs guihee (in ay 
chair), Argue, Calder, Charters, Chisholm, Déchéne, Euler, Gauthier, aga aie 
Johnston, and Thompson (Yukon)—11. 


Messieurs Newcombe, Cory and Johnston were in attendance; also, Mr. Roche, 
chairman, and Mr. Foran, secretary, Civil Service Commission. ey 


The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Mr. Calder, from the sub-committee appointed to consider the nature and extent 
of the information which should be obtained from the Civil Service Commission and — 
from the various departments of the service, submitted the following report, which 
was read: 


\ 


ag “Report of nal Sub-Committee Apaenuiad ay tl the Special Committee on Bill No. 122, 
~~. to amend the Civil Service Act, 1918,—to consider the nature and extent of 
- the information which should be obtained from the Civil Service Commission 
and from the various departments. | 


y - Information from Civil Service Commission 


“4 1. Complete list of present. staff of Commission with brief statement as to the 

Bi! duties of chief officers and classification of all. | 

‘¥ 2. Total staff and total salaries for each of last four years together with estimate 

for 1921-22. 

rag . 8. Total other Bdtiires for each of last four’ years—classified as far as 
practicable. 

: : ‘ 4, Detailed particulars as to steps taken to fill 20 vacancies—10 of these to be 


selected by the Commission and two each by the following deputy-ministers: Public 
"ie _ Works, Interior, Post Office, Agriculture, and Trade and Commerce. 
By ¢ 5. Detailed particulars as to steps taken in making 10 promotions—5 of these to 
be selected by the Commission and one each by the deputy-ministers named in pre- 
‘ - eeding paragraph. 
6. Complete set of examination papers, or such as are readily available. 

7. Complete list of all Boards appointed in 1920-21 to assist Commission in 
_ making appointments or promotions, giving names of members of each board, pe 
‘address and summary of fees and expenses paid each board. 

8. Detailed statement as to procedure adopted in making appointments of ae 
following classes :— 


Say bene es 
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(a) Day workers and manual labourers. 

/(b) Part time. employees. 

(c) Seasonal employees. 

(d) Country postmasters. 

(e) Clerical officers in Great Britain and United States. 


fee, 2 Ss 
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aes 9. Total number of new appointments to publie service during each’ of last three 
_ years, indicating number of returned men appointed each year; also the number of 
these appointments that have been made permanent, separating returned men from 
the others. 


ek 


Information to be obtained from Deputy-Ministers 


1. Complete list of all appointments 1920-21, showing date of application, 
date of appointment and average length of time to have appointments made. 

q 2. Statement giving examples of unusual delays in making appointments and the 
e. _ effect, if any, in each case on the administration of public business. 

q 3. A ones list of all promotions in 1920- 21, distinguishing those made as a 


P. 4, A statement Bde which part, if any, the deputy- head of the department 
_ takes in making promotions. 
7: 5. A statement showing increase in departmental staff due to the operations of 


oo the Commission. 
a ' 6. A list showing the Clinsiieation! of all positions in the department and the 


Se range of salaries for each class. 
- aE A comparative statement showing a Ea selected list of 100 employees, 


¥ Bei Vig ) i fee en made by the Catiiniation that Heavad unsatisfactory, 
4 riving re : 
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8 SPECIAL COMMITTEE pee a se 


On motion of Mr. Griesbach, the said report was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Griesbach, it was 

Resolved, that each member of the committee be ‘supplied with a copy of the fore 
going report before the next meeting. 


On motion of Mr. Griesbach, it was 

Resolved, that each member of the committee be supplied with a copy of the 
Act respecting the Civil Service Act, 1918, and amendments thereto, as well as with 
a copy of Bill No. 122. 


On motion of Mr. Calder, it was . 
Resolved, that the correspondence now in the hands of the committee be sub- 
mitted to the sub-committee for examination and report. 


Mr. E. L. Newcombe, deputy-minister, Justice Department, was called, sworn and 
examined by several members of the committee. 


Witness retired. 


ee 


At 1 o’clock the committee adjourned until Monday next, at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. 


Cory, deputy-minister, Interior eam R ee to be then called and examined. 


E. K. SPINNEY, 


Chairman. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


We : CoMMITTEE Room 375, 
* : . Frmay, May 6th,_1921. 


Bor... Phe Special Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend 
the Civil Service Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock am., May 6th, 1921, the Hon. Mr. 
Spinney presiding. 


Ma . 
— Mr. EpMunp L. Newcomsz, C.M.G., K.C., Deputy Minister of Justice, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Newcombe, the object of this committee is to get a report in regard first . 
to the method of appointments in your department, also in regard to the method of 
promotions as adoped under the Civil Service Act. Would you give us your views 
ig on those points?—A. Well, of course, the procedure with regard to appointments and 
‘g promotions I suppose could be better stated by the Civil Service Commission, 
by whom those things are regulated. My department, you see, is a rather 
small one. It is a professional department so far as the main body of it is 
a Ay) : : 
concerned. We administer the department properly speaking as regards what might 
% _ be called the appropriate functions of the Minister of Justice, of the Attorney General, 
p wm the advising of the Government and the different departments upon legal questions 
os which arise, the conduct of litigation in which the Government is concerned. Then 
Ms there are staffs connected with the Supreme Court and Exchequer Court, clerical and 
_ administrative staffs which are under my department, and also we have what is known 
as the clemency branch, where applications of prisoners for pardons, remission of 

parole are concerned. Those are in a general way the services which are carried on 
at headquarters. Then in the Outside Service now our administration is confined to 
4 penitentiaries. We havea penitentiary at Dorchester; at St. Vincent de Paul, near 
_ Montreal; at Kingston, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. Those 
@ Institutions, by the recent legislation, were hyouene under the Civil Service Act, so 
Bc that in all this comprehensive service which I have described it is necessary under 
¥ present dispensation to look to the Civil Service Commission not only for appoint- 

- ments but for promotions, transfers, authority to fix and increase salaries; everything 
ee, practically connected with the staff except “the mere direction of service, and each 
officer is put in his own compartment by the classification, assigned certain fixed 
duties and he operates within a limited sphere. My own view is that it is very 
_ embarrassing and difficult to carry on within those limitations. We have a Bill 
_ here which can be improved, extended and which would in a measure be satisfactory 
y. to me but I think generally, if I might say, my own view is that this legislation with 
Ri: regard to the Civil Service (Commission has not operated to improve the efficiency 
in the service and certainly it has been a burden or a great deal of embarrassment 
and loss of time and difficulty in carrying out the essential services, there is so much 
Be time spent now in asserting how a thing can be done, how service can be performed 
"8 compatible with the numerous regulations by which it is governed that some times 
ees the regulation, if it was legal, is really passed before you get in position to set the 
machinery in motion. I think we should aim at simplification and direction by the 
__ responsible officer of the department rather than by a commission which, with the best 
4 of s dovpeaeng is not in a position to control the service in the same fashion or with 


[Mr. Newcombe] 5S 
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employees roughly in your department, a professional and a clerical 


i perhaps, a workman, a skilled workman is better qualified to choose his own tools 
- he is to have them put into his hands by an outside authority who is not aceusto: 
to the particular service in which he is engaged. The system of advertising, 

> 


- will not apply. Then if they would apply you cannot expect them to subm 


‘that apply to the appointment of what might be classed as your clerical sta 


—A. No, except pay is regulated arbitrarily by steps. On occasions you have 


A. Speaking for myself, for my own department, the legal profession—you see I a 


=“ ey ng NWress Ps % 
+i ha 


eh the Vice- Chairman : pe Hee eel ie 
Q. Take in so far as your Tnnide Sunvice is Auacerieen you o Vv 


fessional staff would consist I suppose almost entirely of barristers, lawyers and 
clerical staff of book-keepers, stenographers, clerks and so on—A. Yes. — 

Q. You have stated generally: that under the present system there lee 
amount of embarrassment in connection with carrying out the administration 


The clerical staff described generally are those who are capable of taking d 
dictation, to typewrite, to make ordinary entries, keep dockets, filing clerks, messenger 
people of that sort. I think it is very convenient to have a commission with a qu 
list to whom you can apply, a commission which serves the purpose of an emplo rY 
agency, if I might so describe it.. That I think i is the proper function of a | Cc vi 
vice Commission. 

Q. You have had no serious dumeuis from your standpoint, the side pal 
administration, in so far as that end of the Civil Service Commission work is conce 


more than the service merits, more than you would have to pay under ordinary cil 
stances. Tn other cases, in order to give proper remuneration, because the steps do 


Q. In ave words, if you had not the present system of Sasa eae in th 
departments, Was the range of salaries is fixed, you think if that did not exis 0 


economy down as 
‘Mr. Foran: That was always true. ne only nage, was when the Act of. 


The Hie Ceaina AN: That ae to Whe Inside Rami at Ottawa. 
Mr. eiok Yes. Generally ea SO ce as the appointments are — 


Chichen ey No,el think the commission serves a useful purpose. 


By the Vice-C Raion : 


Q. Take the other class at Ottawa, take the professional class. You are a ee 
How many lawyers, how many professional men will you have in your depart nent 
all told?@--A. I think we have seven on the staff, and ought to have more. 

Q. It is proposed under this Bill to remove from the Ba, See ne of the Civil Ser 
Commission professional, scientific and technical officers employed for the perform | 
of duties as such. Do you think that principle should be adopted, and if so, why a 


in charge of the department, in charge of the legal work of the department, ; 
assuming my qualifications and good intentions I have no doubt that it is of nave 
to the public that I should be able to exercise my judgment with regard to sele 


as well as with regard to the performance of the work. To use a homely expr 


ees es holding competitive examinations in order to ascertain wh 
yarrister is qualified to serve in the Department of Justi | 
to setian | ustice is an ge ! 

By Mr. ia YA eh 


Q. The classification is so broad?—A. I mean to say the man ‘you. want 


examination to have their qualifications mit t a 
canvassed in competi an 
(Mr. ‘Newcombe ]. * tition with oe 
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Heine as ee is de me, like if i were merce on a alianang Ris business in an fA 
pelt: would be like going outside to get some one to select a partmer for me. It does 
not work; ‘it cannot work. As a matter of bey we are undermanned at. eh eae we 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. That does not apply in the case of promotions, does it? Has a deputy 


He has nothing to do with the promotions now. Until very recently— 
as By the Vice Chairman: 

* Q. Supposing we take that up separately, that question of promotions, Mr. 
Euler. Deal with just this phase for the moment. 


i} 


Mr. Evrsr: All right. 


i 
P ba By the Vice Chairman: 
~~ -Q. I don’t know what the procedure is. I would judge it would be something 
ve like this: You require a lawyer as one of the chief officials in your department. 
“tee is a vacancy. You apply to the Civil Service Commission, simply telling them 
the vacancy exists and you wish to have it filled. They in turn advertise setting 
- forth the position that is vacant and the qualifications a person must hold, and so on. 
; They receive applications from a number of people, then steps are taken by the 
- commission to hold an examination, ee or oral, or both. The candidates come 
_ before them and they finally decide who, in their judgment, probably knowing men 
x themselves, they may select other people to assist them in that regard, and finally 
= a result of,it all they think a certain person should be appointed. You object to 
that, to take the. eredit for a person so appointedgen the ground that he may not be 
"satisfactory from your standpoint?—A. Well, he may not be, but it is very difficult 
to reject him afterward. Of course we have the power of rejecting. That still 
remains to the department. = 
- Q. The commission may appoint but you have the power a ion —A. Every 
officer, as I understand, comes in on approbation, and within a limited period the 
department may reject, but that is a power that would not be exercised if it could 
possibly be avoided, certainly with regard to a professional appointment, and you 
have no means of controlling the selection. The man is sent to you; he might be 
somebody that you thought you could not work with. ‘Perhaps you might not doubt 
his qualifications; there might be personal considerations why he would not be 
ceptable; there might be various considerations, and all those would virtually 
have to be suppressed so long as you could get along at all, I suppose. I would not 
3 feel like rejecting a man who was sent in by the commission if I could possibly get 
along. What you want is a condition of things where the office seeks the man rather 
lan the man the office, where you can make inquiries and ascertain and make 
Jections knowing that you are getting a suitable man when he is brought in. 
_ Q. Let me ask this question: What importance do. you attach in the case of 
appointments of this class? I am speaking now of professional men, men who hold 
4 esponsible popttions in the department, what importance do you attach to what you 
- might call that man’s personal qualities and his character?—A. A very great deal. 
a ~ Q. Would you attach more to the man’s character and his personal qualities 


an his professional knowledge of the subject he has to deal with?—A. Oh, no. His 
a (Mr. Newcombe]. 


f 
) 


qualifications, his professional qualifications are the main wonton 0 
with that if he has not proper character, and personal say tore al le 
along he becomes a disturbing factor. 

Q. Don’t you think the commission would take cognizance ae t 
qualifications, as well as yourself ?—A. They would exercise MEAe own jud 
the people who have to work with them. ay. 


. By Mr. Gauthrer: 


, would like to understand your evidence, and I will sum it up in my own 
I would ask you if what you meant by the testimony you have given is. this. As 
professional help is concerned you claim that for the sake of efficiency the 
Minister of Justice should have a right to choose his own men. That is” what 
claim ?—A. Yes. ee a 


- 


that on account of the SE the Dopaeen is paying more for this. 
work under the commission than you would ‘pay if the department had the ae 
its own clerical staff. Is that what you mean somes IT would say SO. ued 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): . ; 

Q. Would you give us an idea of about how much time would elapse’ from 
time you gave your request to the commission for appointments until this (process 0: 
eon was completed, and the man ee to you mas Of course, that Vi 


tiaries. 
Mr. Foran: That is a lee story. 


. 


Wirness: It was many months, a year or so; the wardens of Sane ete. 


By Mr. Euler: 


_ Q. I understand that where vacancies occur they are filled from those who | 
passed competitive examinations, and I would i those who are successiul are 


or third or Bonen as Lamibared with the man oe stands No. 1? Have they discret 
in that or must they take the one who stands highest in the examination? — 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: They take the first on the list. He is appointed probationa 

He may be rejected by the deputy head. 


By Mr. Euler: 


met You don’t take personality into consideration ? 


. Hon. Mr. Rocur: Personality is taken into consideration before he is s plac 
_ on the list. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. His standing is not completed before you see him personally. ee Gnatre 
‘Ing for the position depends not only on the results of the written examinati 
_ Hon. Mr. Rocur: There is no written examination in connection with | 
sional positions., } 
_ My. Euter: I am referring also to clerical positions. 

. Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. 


(Mr. Newcombe]. 


Velez gine ye at ga 
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Sap Mr. Biowibecn (Y hboay: 

2 ee would like to ask Dr. Roche to outline the process by which those selections 

are made. I am not quite clear myself as to just what happens when the deputy 
- minister requires a person to be employed in the peor se clerical or professional. 

. Just what is the procedure? | : 


» ‘My. Griespacu: Which do you refer to, clerical or professional ¢ 
Mr. TuHompson (Yukon): Take the clerical first. 


The CHamman: Does that: question not come out of the evidence of Mr. 
Newcombe? I would suggest matters outside of the questions before the witness 
should be taken up later. | | , 

Wirness: I might add in connection with professional appointments, when these 
_ regulations came into force or were about to come into force with regard to competition, 
making it necessary that professional men as well as clerical men who apply should 
submit to a competitive test in order to obtain appointment in the line of.their practice, 
the professions held the view, as I did myself, that that course of procedure was in-. 
compatible with the traditions and dignity of the legal profession. I submitted the 
question to the Bar Society at Osgoode Hall at Quebec and Nova Scotia officially for 
‘the purpose of getting their views as to the propriety of these things, and they reported 
to me unanimously that it was an undesirable course for any practitioner to submit to, 
‘any man in good standing to take, and that I might say was quite in accord with my 
own motion of the etiquette of the profession. 


fi 


Ankeny 
‘ 


By the Vick-CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact to- day if a barrister is to be appointed 
In the Justice Department no written examination is held. 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: No. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


3  Q. Take it for granted he has the qualifications, you would rather ascertain— 

By _ Wirness: I wonder if it does not involve in the last analysis submitting his 
A qualifications, everything that he can say to his own advantage in competition with 
the rest of the world in support of the project of obtaining this appointment. I wonder 
if it might not result that as between him and others who for the purpose of qualifica- 
, tions seem to be very much the same, that the man be sent for. I wonder if it might 


- not happen that he might not be asked with regard to his qualifications or with regard 

- to his knowledge, or with regard to any subject which the commission consider 
partinent to the i inquiry, as to whether b 1e in competition with his confrere is to receive 
the appointment. ty 


Mr. Foran: Take a case, for example, of a legal adviser wanted in the Depart- 


- 
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ment of Public Works. That position was advertised. They wanted a man who was 
yy specially qualified in Exchequer Court work. The position was advertised and applica-, 
tions were received. An advisory board was constituted consisting of Justice Audette, 
4 John F. Orde, and W. B. Hall, two outstanding men of the legal profession to rate the 
. qualifications, the relative merits of the various applications. Now I think you will 
i ‘agree that there could not be any more fitting choice for the position on that Board 
__ then the Judge of the Exchequer Court who has been going over the country from one 
ws -end to the other, and who knew the men who were appearing before the Exchequer 
" Court, and these three men went over the applications, made the rating, and made a 
recommendation to the commissions, which they approved. 


The Vice-CHairnMAN: How many applications were there, Mr. Foran? 


_ Mr. Foran: I think there were something like twelve or fifteen. We don’t believe 
there is any dearth of applications for any position, even for legal positions. We will 
_ bring that out in our evidence. I think at this juncture it would’ enable you gentle- 
$ men to form some idea of our method if a typical case were presented to you. 
: {Mr. Newcombe]. 


ees ay 
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Nene ee vi a Mr. Vesestor: % eh ee aan Caley poe 
pak ee), I would like to ask what opiebae sherk Monts ibe to. a 
ee minister himself selecting such assistance as he requires. tio DEC agi 
Mr, Foran: If that had been in the Department of 7 ustice a ep 
would be a member of that Board. There were two or three questions cal 
regard to suitability of the man who got the position, and the genus m nis 
able to assure them there was not any objection on that ground. Rossi 
Mr. Gauruier: From the Civil Service Commission’ 3 standpoint, the: Civi i 


Season had to appoint a Board. 


Mr, Foran: Yes. 
bes Mr. Gavuruter: And you socsutoud el the man who was recommended by 
Board. a apn a 
Mr. Foran: Yes. \ : 


Mr. Gaururer: Don’t you believe it would be just as well if the deputy minis 
had the right to do what Hey had done by this special Board as const: 
is the point. 

Mr. Foran: Of course, that is not the law. 

Mr. Gauruier: You want to amend the law. ; 

“Mr. Foran: The people have been clamouring for open competition for pul 
appointments. : Ate 

Mr. Gauruisr: But we are on a special point. If the law says he do sh 
make the recommendations, that is all right. : i; 


Mr. Foran: But we were operating under the law which required competitio 
Mr. GautHizr: We ek to amend the law in special circumstances. You ha 


ue Foran: Parhamont has said that open Meee is the proper way Be all 
these appointments, and until Parliament says otherwise I don’t think I would car 
to express an aloes on that. Parliament denna this law requiring open compe 


are the very pests can ae Aa ned out of that system. 


The Vice-Cuammaw: Tn that particular case, who finally got the appointme ent 
-. Mr. Foran? 


Mr. Foran: Mr. Carter. 
The Vice-Cuairman: He is there now? 
Mr. Foran: Yes. en eM AUC ane 
2 : - Hon. Mr. Rocnse: The paramount difference between the two systems, Mr. G 1 


dese thier, ; is that in connection with Newcombe’s proposition he would have gone out an 1 
selected one man alone. No doubt he would have been a good man but met 


_ would have a look-in. i / 
ae The Vice-CuatrrMan: Just there, Mr. Newcombe knows exactly what res 
paey ‘He knows the position to be filled and the several men doing certain classes of 


in his department. He knows just the class of work he wants assigned to this 
Da and, what knowledge had Judge Orde or the Judge of the Echequer Court, 


tip other person, of the actual work that he wanted that man to do and the quel 
ie that the man should have? 


& 


oe ‘Mr. Foran: ¥f that appointment had been to the ae, of Zr wn 


Heke 7 ea would have been a member of that Board. I have no piel he 
Me ai eras 
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“Mr. TrHompson (Yukon): I raised this same point a moment ago, and it was 
ee ity this was not the time to take it up. 


~The Cuamman: I think you better confine your questions to the witness. 


ae Dat esiise : The trouble about that is that the man I would select in a hypothetical 
ease would probably say “I am willing to join the Government service if I am asked 
to join. I am doing fairly well here. I have my prospects. I have established myself. 
- If you come and ask me to join I would consider it a compliment. I feel I am under 
some obligation to the public, and taking chances here and there, and considering 
public duty and all other considerations, [ am willing to accept the appointment.” I 

might find a man in that frame of mind. But if I say to him “Very well, I shall be 

glad to have you come, but there is this thing about it, that I cannot control this. 

_ There i is to be an advertisement put in the newspapers, or posters put up and you have 
% ~ to apply to the Civil Service Commission and take your chances in competition. I 
will do the best I can to put it through. But if I am to be.a member of the Board, 
as is suggested, I would not be a competent member of the Board if I’: went down there 
pledged to you or to anybody else, and therefore it is a matter of open competition, and 
_ the question is whether you will take your chances.” He would say, “I cannot, com- 
_ patible with my notion of professional standing and etiquette, and the effect it would 
_ have on my practice here if I should be turned down. I prefer to remain where I am.” 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


~ Q. Can we pass on now to the Outside Service, penitentiaries, I would like to know 
~a little about penitentiaries. Do you call “penitentiary employees Outside Service ?— 
» A. Yes. 
BR): Q. Then the classification for the penitentiary employees is set by the Civil 
Service Commission and its qualifications are described by the Civil Service Com- 
: mission’ ¢—A. Yes. 
aN Q. And the Civil Service makes the appointment ?—A. Yes. 
_-  Q. What have you to ‘say as between that method and the method whereby the 
_ warden of the penitentiary would make the appointment? As between the two which 
do you: think the best system?—A. The latter, I think. 
Q. You would say the warden is the best person to make the selection Enid the 
_ appointment (—A. Yes. 
Q. Passing on then to the question of promotion in that service, who makes the 
_ promotion ? The Civil Service Commission’?’—A. Yes. 
~Q. Would you say the warden is in the best position to make the promotion, 
or the Civil Service Commission is in the best position to make the promotion ?— 
A. IT think the department, on the report of the warden. . 
Q. At the present time the department has nothing to do with it?—A. No. 
Q. They have not, you mean?—A. They have nothing to do with it and we are 
emphatically told we are not expected to have anything to do with it, because of the 
_ recent clause whereby those promotions were to be made, were to be made for merit on 
_ the recommendation of the deputy minister. 
Q. To the commission?—A. Yes, but that clause was stricken out, so I cannot 
2 submit, a recommendation not compatible with parliamentary requirements.—A. The 
. whole thing is in the hands of the commission. 
iy Gi They prescribe the classification @—-A. The dialihoanen: They make the 
- Me aenant and subsequently they make promotions, and we don’t think that is a 
i. good system. 
iA Q. Would you be prepared to suggest ‘that some member of Parliament should 
~ make the recommendation?—A. I would be very glad to have the assistance of a 


Ree poten of Parliament. Of course, the penitentiaries are outlying institutions; the 
_[Mr. Nowuemtel: 


ae peng him j in cabitng the a of man he wanted. 
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Catone have largely to be nae sa! It is very “difficult to age he ie 
headquarters. A guard comes in, or some subordinate officer; nobody hai 
the commission has not seen him; they don’t know anything about th 
appoint. Of course, I don’t want to speak of what I don’t know, but I 
they know much about the man. There are advertisements put out; 
come in and the salaries are good and the most you can say, the situation is, t i 
committee does not know anything wrong about it. Now if a member of Parlia nent re 
or a person of responsibility in a community is prepared to say that this man whom 
I know is a sober, steady, industrious, capable man, whom I think would be quali 
to serve as a guard, I would think we would be safer in making an appointment t 
way than under present conditions. There is a responsibility attached to t 
' appointment, which is entirely lacking now, because the Government is not responsi 
the member is not responsible so far as I can see; nobody is responsible me t 
present conditions. 


to the deputy minister “the Tees Neha ee to be Beas, In your jnlme 
that is the best system ee Yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Civil Se biice Act in 1918 @—A. Yes. 
Q. Could you say that the efficiency of your staff previous to the coming in 1 fore 
of this Act was better than it is at the present time? 


The Cuamman: You are referring to which? 


Mr. Jounston: Both. I think we can take from Mr. Newcombe’s evidence that 
he would say his professional staff would be better from his own selection.—A. As ne 
say we have not made any additions to our professional staff. seit, 

Q. Since 1918?—A. I think not. 

Q. Well then, your clerical staff, would you say that the efficiency of oe ae 
of your staff is as good under existing conditions now under the Civil Service Com- | 
mission as it was previous to coming into force of this Act?—A. The clerical staft _ 
which we brought into the Department at Ottawa, principally typewriters and steno- aN 
graphers, people of that sort, there is no difficulty about their qualifications. ta 

Q. They are just as efficient?—A. They are just as efficient. The expense is 
greater. i 

Q. With respect to the Outside Service, penitentiaries and so fore ok The 
penitentiary service is not so good. ' 

Q. Not as good?—A. No. ‘ ire Sou 

_ Q. There are only three heads there. In your professional staff there have hee 
no changes made?—A. No. a) Tae 

Q. The clerical staff in the Inside you say qs as ethoint gO ‘Yes. pest 

_ Q. And in connection with the Outside, penitentiaries and so ad it As ou 
as tain: ’—A. No, it has not improved under this system. | . 

Mr. GrizsBacH: I want to ask a question in conjunction with Mr. J annoy 
questions. There are three regimes, so to speak, or three principles under discussion. 
There is the old principle of patronage that preceded the Civil Service Act; there i is the 
condition that prevails under the Civil Service Administration, and hinds what 
are interested in is the system that might obtain under a better arrangement. The 
system that prevailed prior to 1918 was the old patronage method. We can tall® Be 
that. We can then talk about the Civil Service that prevailed as administer 
Then I think we are discussing a situation which might be improved. The question ; 
I asked a moment ago would be a new thing, differing from the patronage, and the | a 
Service, providing the warden had the power to recommend and the deputy min 


having the power to appoint on that ae Ue That would be a new t 
[Mr. Newcombe]. : 
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. Etre, , 

f and sdics point I wanted to bring out was, it would be an improvement 2—A. Of course, 
aa the warden is responsible for the discipline and good order and efficiency of his 
_ prison and he must be a capable man, a man of an exceptional sort called upon to 
_ govern an institution of that kind. There is the disciplinary situation and the con- 
_ victs and everything has to be kept in order, and assuming you could get a proper 
~ sort of man as warden, he, I think, should be selected by the Government, by their 
own commission, assuming you get that sort of man, let him be responsible for the 

wy ppp and discipline and make his sient . 


By Mr. Euler: 


_Q. What position did the deputy minister occupy under the old patronage system 
so far as making appointments in his own office was concerned? Supposing he desired 
some legal men, or even some stenographer or clerical man sometimes, was that then 
in the hands of the deputy minister?—A. When I was asked to join the department 
I was told I would have the selection of my staff and that privilege was always accorded 
to me. That was the condition upon which I held office, and I am responsible for the 
carrying on of the department and for the officers who are there, now, the selection 
of those officers. 

Q. So if we reverted back to that we would not relieve the third condition as 
- suggested. We would be back to what we had before. 


a “By Mr. Griesbach: ‘ 


Q. That is one department we are talking about?—A. If a member of Parliament 
might come to my office and tell me where I would find a good lawyer to help me T 
would be very much obliged to him. JI have never known. members of Parliament to 
_ interfere in the management of my office on a suggestion of that sort. I should be 
surprised to find a condition exists anywhere where they insist upon appointments. 

_Q. That is just what I don’t want them to do. My idea of what we should do is 
in line with the questions I have asked. The warden is responsible for the adminis- 

tration of the penitentiary. He is held responsible for it. He is supposed to be a 

person of administrative capacity and executive skill. What I should like to see is 
: that he shall be held responsible by his superiors and that naturally his superiors will 
very very seriously question themselves before they depart from the recommenda- 
i ‘tions he might make, and then we might hold the department responsible for the 
administration of their department. That is the military system, and the purpose of 
my question is not to suggest that there shall be any interference by anybody outside 
_ of the persons named, that is the warden and the deputy minister—A. I did not 
understand your suggestion to convey any other idea. 


as: 


rr 


Y | 

. By Mr. Euler: 

5 . Q. Does that vary from the practice before the Civil Bevis Act was passed? 
if Mr. GriespacH: Ass to his professional staff, no, in his particular case. He said, 


: i these are the terms under which he enter ed the service and remained there. 
ie 
e By the Vice-Chairman: 

= Q. In your general statement at first, if I remember rightly, you eels that ‘Nie 
2 present method of selecting employees for your Outside Service was embarrassing. 
In what way are you embarrassed?—A. J mean there is so much routine to it, so much 
“a correspondence. I have had more trouble about penitentiaries since 1918, correspond- 
ence and trouble about jhow the thing is to be done and getting the situation regular- 
a ized and how to carry on than I have had in all my previous practice with peniten- 
a _tiaries extending over Many years. 


ab 


{[Mr. Newcombe]. 
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By ee i By Mr. Charters: 


Kae ai) —Q. Are condition’ better at all ee 
Wn vo pinion. There is a lot of expense. 


“si Q. Connected with these operations ?—A. 


pg MS A 


Rat ab : By the Vice Chairman: | 

eh cm Q. Does that arise largely from difficulties ay ie Lys 
HES ko ‘appointed you wanted in the service? Under the old system, 
He wanted a guard say at Kingston you would simply go out : 


- -warden would have his list. There are people who want to be eg E rd 
Aaa the warden a he has a a of prs who are anxious to ee | 


be ee ae fe as a aie before one man “goes off. oa 


succeed him. | es 


Caer | By the Vice Ghotlnan: 2 
oiv ao  Q. That list I suppose would be handed to the svarden by 

Bi ee district? Re Serene e be é | 
Ree By Mr. Griesbach: Y an Pang oe % q pk 
f Q. Prior to 1918?—A. It does not matter. It may come oe 
The warden would make his notes of any man he Has pee is nee 


him or perhaps tees him on sight. 


By Mr. Argue: 


~ pene. of the Civil Service Act OMEN eta if ayant like to see it 
Maes ‘great relief to me if we could. OM 
: -Q. At that time the warden made the Ps "an 
ie appointments then made? By yourself?—A. They were sanctioned. are 
. .Q. By whom, by the Government?—A. The minister not ina Hie 

a Vpwoininent, Gnder. the Penitentiary Act as it stood, in terms the 


_ appointed | by the Governor in Council, the other officers by the 


y i . practice the warden made a selection and recommended. it, and a 
EN _ by the minister or by me as the case might be. eine ea 
ae foe —6(Q. You still think that ig a better system ?’—A. Well 3 yes, | ee 


MINK 

ieee Serate’ the absurdity of the thing, we have chaplains in our pen 
eae larger penitentiaries we have two chaplains, Roman Catholic and. 
ae oceur. Competitive examinations; Civil Service Commi 


aie i, 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
is 


Ho) ‘Are the theological examinations set by the Gat are a 
hey dest Sealy with the character of the applicant iA. eae? er 


AN ACT TO ‘AMEND THE CIVIL SERVICE AOT, 1918 19 

i Me Bok ie Were you not aware when you brought this question up we exempted 
ahioed ‘positions? : 

2 Witness: I am not aware of it. I think we suggested they might be Seeaneat! 


_ The Cuarrman: Any further questions of Mr. Newcombe? 


Wr By Mr. Euler: 


- Q. I just want to ask you one more question before I leave this. You claim 
that under the old system a warden made the recommendation. Would you care to 
say whether in your opinion that recommendation was a recommendation of the 
warden or a recommendation of the member in that constituency %—A. I should 
think it was we warden’s own recommendation. 


By Won. Mr. och: 


Q. Would it have been a local man, Mr. Newcombe, a Leatlent of the constituency 
where the penitentiary is located?—A. As a general thing it would. I mean for 
~ people like guards, the lower grade of officers. 
Q. So that in a Dominion institution you practically confine all appointments 
to the locality ? 


The Vice CHairMaANn: For example, the penitentiary at Prince Albert, the warden 
in charge, if you reverted to the old system, the chances are the member from Prince 
Albert, if he were on the right side of politics, would say the people of the town of 
Prince Albert should get all the positions in that penitentiary. 


by A Mr. THOMPSON (Yukon): 'The warden would have a list all the time. 


Pe By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. T must stick to the three Ae I have in mind. The phase I have in mind 
is that the warden gets his guards wherever he gets the best man. 
4 The Vice Onamman: Take the case in Prince Albert. For example, he would 
1g not know many people in Saskatoon and the local influences would be operating on 
: the warden. Everybody in the province of Saskatchewan who was qualified to be a 
i - guard should have the right » to be selected. 
> Mr. GriespacH: I think we might carry that idea too far. I don’t think there is 
® any/use trying to carry that idea. 
_-_-~-‘Wirness: We administered the Dominion Police F orce in the last year. It was 
only within the last couple of years the Royal North West Mounted Police have been 
brought down here and the two forces amalgamated. They were under our charge 
and I think everybody will admit we had a most efficient’ force of Dominion Police, 
P. and these were appointed by the Commissioner who was head of that branch of the 
au department. He was responsible for the discipline and efficiency of the force, and 
while I have no doubt he got nominations from members of Parliament, he got 
nominations from anybody that came along, any able-bodied man, anybody of the 
proper size and age who was ambitious to become a policeman would go and apply 
and inquiries would be made, and when vacancies occurred the best man on the list 
a would be'selected. It made no difference whether he was recommended by a member 
(OL Parliament or who he was recommended by. . 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. I think in answer to Mr. Clack: if a pened living i in Saskatchewan or Alberta 

- communicated with the warden he was required to give his qualifications. I think 

_ the Civil Service of Canada exists for the people of Canada as an efficient instrument 

; of government. It is not a place for people to roost in and get wealthy out of. So 

_ far as employing people locally, the position is that a man who lives in Ottawa has 

: i _a better chance than anybody else. I don’t attach much importance to it one way 
Fs (Mr. Newcombe]. 


‘or the ie gore is a question of See efficient officials. 
SAGE the service. In my opinion I would say that if the I 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan who want jobs in the peniten jar} 
qualifications, they can apply; they can go down and see the warde 
; certain notes on his list and when a vacancy ‘occurs he will sen a 
. I think that is quite simple. As long as the warden knows he 


.? responsible for the administration of that department he will be ver y 


pee | i 2 By Mr. Euler: i oF 
| (a. Would you epee the deputy minister to Pine the nomination 2 of 


deputy minister Bd hesitate a long time before he aE th 
escaped, and so on, the warden would say, “I recommended Smith and 


Jones, and you recommended somebody else, and these are the men 
charge. Now I am not responsible.” The minister after an experience of 
would be inclined to cut it out, I would say. se ae 

The Vick CuairMan: Would you carry that system right thronsh? a 3 
-yequired, for instance, or a doctor or a bookkeeper or a chaplain or cooks. Pe. 


Ege By Mr. Griesbach: ole 
a Q. If this system is put on the basis I suggest and we worry Rone a CC 
years, we will find in the service men fit to be promoted to these posgne ih 
Riek my view. | aie 
: The Vick CHairman: "They have nominal guards. idee 


have a surgeon Au appoint, I see no reason why the warden oT: n gS: 
recommendation to the minister. He knows the people i in the town. vis : ~ think 


Hercuehbiut Us entire service bs ula ie hae in ‘ye outside service the 
officers should have those appointments in their hands. ee 


Mr. Griespacn: Yes. 0, 


~The Vicr-Cuamman: The appointments to be made by the Governmen . bu 
Government to act on their recommendations. 


se) _ Mr. Griespacn: Absolutely, yes. Ge aS 
x The Vicr- CHarRMAn : You would apply that, say, to a he office? vf oe 


ipa ag if ey ny next ee we will talk hee tint i ae iL oe somet 
i how penitentiaries should be run from my past experience. 


a gai ete me ‘CHarters: How long were you in? > : 


| r. GRIESBACH: Perhaps in the opinion of some people not as ee ‘anes 
hae van but I think J know something about it, and I think the Jonny 


Pe has stated the case just as I would like to see it done. ie 
va By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : sp ' 
bust - ei ee, 
ty Q. I would like to ask with regard to the appointment of surgeons, wh 
rill the paid full time or part time. gs ny. 
eh ute : 
sh a i _ Wrrness: As a general thing they are paid full time. I am not. sure it 
ge coy te cases it may not be part time. re 
ape le ose sai § be ie hye 3 
Pd cas ce hie By Mr. Griesbach: 


tines -Q. Would not the rule be the otl } : Ee 
Snipe cl it 1er way, that normally they are pa 
ee pas IT don’t think So. : eae : 


-N ewcombe]. 


a 


ley Wi “30. in Mdinoiton fA. Hahen na was eee time. We have at 

gst St. Vincent de Paul and New Westminster full time. I don’t know about 
an toba. ps think it is too. The classification I think admits of either sort of 
wr py a full time sung, and pig acaba ie we. shane a? ak have them all full 


ee oe con Cte 


#6 Q ‘With regard to neothaiine, let us take for eure a | in your Inside Service 
ere you. have, I presume, a certain number of accountants and book-keepers. One 
of. them resigns or dies, some person has to be promoted ‘to the position. Do you 
play any. part in that promotion at all?—A. No, I cannot. 

eae You are not asked for a recommendation?—A. All I can say compatible with 
the law is that there is a vancancy in my department now, the chief accountant, if 
you like, and it is desirable to have it filled. I will probably be asked who are 
4 eligible for promotion, 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Nae By whom’?—-A. By the Civil Gdrvice Commission. 
By the Vice-Chairman: 


| “vo: In your own department?—A. Yes, if we have any eligible, any accountants. 
Of course, we have not very much accounting to do but if we have the list would be 
ee classified. A. B. and C are the only ones here in this line. I think the classifica- 
a tion shows who are in line of promotion to positions and ‘that is as far as I ean go. 
- Tf I am asked for a recommendation my viewy is that I cannot give it because Par- 
‘ -liament has gone to the trouble of expressly repealing the invitation which formerly 
existed and requiring’ in fact that promotion should be made upon the recommenda- 
4 tion, of the Deputy. 


By Mr. Huler:: . , 


e waa ‘Q. uy think you stated a while ago formerly it was possible for the deputy minister 
cote make a recommendation but the regulation was repealed?—A. Jt was in tus 


a 


€ 


ma Polat ipemnen has been taken it of ‘ie chante! 
Beer AL It was the amendment of 19197--A, Yes, it was 1919. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Qe Tho you. think it would be better if the deputy minister should have authority 
yee these promotions within his own department or to recommend to the Govern- 
t who should be promoted @—A. I don’t think that admits of question seriously, 
ae Q. What is ayour ae reason we that? Why-do you ie that sds should 


adorn: my ‘supervision; I es avery one “of en S Tiel fete qualifieations; I Hite 
_ their deserts and the matter of the discipline i, the department requires that the 
: icers should be looking to the deputy minister for approbation and appreciation of 


ood services. The whole situation seems to me TESarep inl? ike the notion that 


me °By Me: Griesbach : 

-Q. It is the very essence of efficiency and loyalty and co- operation that the man 

ho is at the head of the department shall have this power, is it not?—A. I would 
n. $0. 

x ae Mr. Gauthier: } 


[Mr. Newcombe]. 
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By Hon. Mr. Roche: t 

Q. As a matter of fact have ere been any promotions. ‘mad 

Department under the new Act which were against the interest of ‘th e] 
affairs?—A. As a matter of fact outside of the penitentiaries J do not at 

remember any promotions—any promotions that have been. made outs 

penitentiaries, at all events probably, there have been some that have 

satisfactory to me. About penitentiaries I do no express an opinion. 


By the Vice-Chairman : 


Q. Speaking generally, what effect, if any, has the present en of Hor , 
on the efficiency of the staff, the oo of the staff, the féling that exists ek 


minister. Do you think it has the effect of destroying the morale of the staff in 
way?—A. That I think is the tendency. I would think so. I confess I do 
appreciate, I do not realize the reasons which have led to that change 1 in the law 
regard to promotion. o PSO 
Q. Let me put the question in another way. You can be any department o 
service. It is all the same. A department necessitates Dominion public busine 
have your keymen in that ee de it. your view ee in so far as oe 


Yes. } 
Q. It should not be left to an pussies 7— A, Tndoubioaly 
By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


ny if you would not on me sen ve Mr. Neweombe, you admi i 


a ee The He oe we can establish eee The efficiency we ‘eta J 
by consulting the departmental officers. For instance, in the case of the effic ney 
required of that individual from that department— a 

Mr. GrinspacH: From the deputy minister? 


Hon. Mr. Rocuz: Yes. So that consulting the deputy minister os ihe ae : art- | 
ment we make the rating after getting all ihe: information necessary to bas se t 
rating from Be Santen head. The aa minister if he were sae thai 


we ave Hat an aie aeatits of being ey 7 A, They * are much the same as re 
seniority and Cee else, and you must make a selection on some > principle. a 


the same on is eteieey dea I but if eye are the same efficiency and se 
is a deciding factor. | si 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. What is wrong with drafting on here the system that heen tae in a 
motions. You have an appointment. You have persons in order of seniorit; 
you. You decide the head, one unit; in this case the head of a subbranch ree ) 
the fourth man on the list of seniority. He is immediately required to gi 
why he does not recommend the persons in order of seniority. There you 


‘cisely the same consideration given to persons your Civil Service Commis 
[Mr. Newcombe]. 


, a) ee eee i "oe gry 7, ye LS Wn 
baste Rete (Ase a Oa ae a3 
if far! fh ay ‘ ; 4 - 
Aiea bie | oe, A aa t a an I “ 
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In effect it Re ‘eth: ee sort t of eer # You name in your statement what 
persons who might get the appointment are considered. If the appointment finally 
falls to a senior man the employees are satisfied because they have all been considered. 
_ There under the army system you propose to push the fourth man into the position. 
A statement must be made in writing as to why he has not recommended Nos. 1, 2 
and 3. The deputy had considered the report on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 and he reads the 
‘a report on No. 4 and he sees No. 4 has the qualifications. 

: Hon. Dr. Rocue: You don’t take into consideration the personal and political 
pressure that is brought to bear in connection with promotions the same as with 

< _ appointments. 

a . GriespacH: That is so because we aré just emerging from the patronage 

; ey eee it still persists because of the doubt. But if we would ever get the Civil 
Service on a proper basis it would not obtain if the heads of these departments knew 

they were responsible for the work done in their department, and they were respon- 

sible for the appointments. That, in fact, is what is going on at the moment as far 
as I see it, except it is not frankly admitted. 

a Hon. Dr. Rocue: I think we all admit in spite of that the service is the most 

efficient service. | | 

_ Mr. GriespacH: That is a matter of course we would have to go into very care: 

fully. The Civil Service does fot exist for the Civil Service. It exists for the 

country. 

: Mr. ArcuE: Do you think if you took the opinion of the officials of the department 

' to-day they would be in favour of the present system ? 

| The Witness: I am sure the employees would not, because they would Be owing 

to pressure, ignored in many, many instances. 

- The CHamrMAN; Have you any further questions to ask Mr. Newcombe? 

Mr. GriespacH: I have not any more. 

Hon. Dr. Rocue: If there is a vacancy occurs in Kingston penitentiary to-morrow, 
the department is asked by the commission if there is anybody eligible on the local 
staff for promotion. Even then we authorize the department to advertise that 
~ Iqeally. Applications are directed to be sent in to the warden of the penitentiary. 
_ The warden gives an oral interview to all of those applicants, sizes them “up, and 
their qualifications, their personality, and sends it to the department. Through the 
- department to the commission his rating and the age of the applicant are received. 
; Mr. GrirsBacH: Do the commissioners then make the appointment on the recom- 
- mendation? — 

: Hon. Mr. Rocue: I don’t know where we have ever made a departure from the 

4 recommendation of the warden to us, afforded a number of applicants the privilege 
of competing, whereas under the old system that warden, we all know, would ‘be 

influenced by the representations of the local member in that constituency to make 

his recommendation for the one man. 

Mr. Cuarters: But he would have a good many to select from before he would 

make that recommendation. 

| Hon. Mr. Rocue: I think you will find whenever a vacancy occurs the member 
- for that constituency would get busy immediately and the warden would send in his 

Be Amendation immediately. It would not be made public. It would not be a case 

a of inviting competition. 

4 Mr. Jounstron: In eric an with the question previously asked, under the old 
“patronage system it was claimed it was overloaded, too many appointments were being 
made. Could Mr. Newcombe say this prevailed in his department; were there more 
appointments under the patonber system than we have under the Civil Service? 

’ Witness: No. 

— Q. No more?—A. We never got loaded up as you say under the patronage system. 

We never got people put into otias who had not proper duties to perform, unnecessary 

A a aa f seal . 


[Mr. Newcombe], 
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By Mr. Grieshach: x4 


don’t vetheinber. "Sines 1893. 
Q. Then vou have had experience with all the different sorts of gov 


have had AL Yes. : Ri 


By Mr. Lhompson (Yukon) : Ba ati 
isn A. 1 woul, “ke to ask, Mr. Chairman, just eae means are taken the’ a ty 
ae. with reward to arriving at the efficiency of any particwlar individual, _ profes 
sional or otherwise, more particularly the lower grades, Is there a record kept, or 
in the judgment of the deputy himself? Si 

Witness: The regulations require some record of efficiency to be kanes There 
are regulations you know for everything, but I should be surprised to find if there was 
not a sreniicn sea ee efficiency marks to be kept and so far as fe experience 


eas Dennis as tb his lune. anole and as fo ee ae capaaue with the 
people with whom he is working, and as to what his special qualifications are, 


By the Vice-Chairman: bie : 2 | a PRE S210) 882 
Q. I see there is another suggestion in this Bul, that is with reference to new 
ee See: new es ol ee aw under the Ca neither shall or 


aa aah. te Cuno. of oe Gaver nor in “Gea it ‘Ten sabecciaoe 4 “All persons 
appointed, or temporarily employed under the authority of this Act'shall be classified 
in accordance with the provisions of the Order in Council or of the written authoriza- 
tion by or in pursuance of which they are appointed or employed.” What is your ~ 
opinion of the advisability of that?—A. I think under the present law the Govern- 
ment have no control over the classification. These clauses are designed to enable 
the Governor in Council to classify and to provide that classifications made by ‘the 
commission should be subject to governmental approval. 4 

Q. Do you think it is desirable?—A. I would think so. I think there ought to. 
be some government responsibility for those things. You are really getting rid of 
responsibility and where does it rest? These classifications are very debatable sort 
of things. There is a’ book oa ao she as King James’s Bible, that has been sanctioned — 
by Parliament. Nobody knows waat is in it, I venture to say, except with relation _ 
to exceptional cases if you ice. oceasion to look it up. Then you will find disparity. : 
as between different officers of equal degree and power to rectify is not with the | 
government. aaa 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable to have fewer classes in your own depart: 
ment. Have you too many classes, or is the classification too fine, in a. sense, too | 
cumbersome?—A. That does not affect me very much. The old system of grades was 
a very convenient one, but as it stands now every office is classified by itself and it is. 
a cumbrous system, I should think it would be found difficult to work in the large i 
departments. Re | 


By Hon. Mr.. Roche: 


Q. I don’t know whether I have my notes correct or not, but I think you stated — 
to the committee that you are now paying more for your legal men under your present . 
elassification and method of payment?—A. I daresay we are. I was not raising any 
objection to the pay of the legal staff. If it is apprehended I was raising any objee- ey 
tion to the pay of the legal staft that is certainly a misapprehension. rt 

Q. That is what 1 wish to clear up-—A. Anything I said with regard to y that 
was as to the clerical assistance. 


Witness retired. 


The committee adjourned until Monday, the 9th, at 11 o’clock a.m, 
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Mr. W. W. Cory, C.M.G. Examined.—Page 27. 
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L C SOMMITTEE ON BILL No. 122, AN ACT AO AMEND THE 
Be Bp pat ts Ye ye CIVIL: SERVICE ACT, 1918. 

rae rie Ars, ; j 

f ‘ Hote or Commons, 


rf Tay de We nea CoMMITTEE Room, 
Dray nly areas | We Messe May’ 9,’ 1991. 


The eurnsiten met at 11 0 clock a.m. present :-—Messieurs Spinney (in the chair), — 
Arnie a Charters, Oruise, Euler, Griesbach, Johnston, Scott, and Thompson 


ce ren ce J ohne and Roche were in attendance. 


he ‘Mr, WwW. W. Cory, ©.M.G., Deputy Minister, Tnterior Department, was called, 
worn, and examined by several members of the committee. 


Lake the conclusion of Mr. Cory’s examination,— 

Dr. Roche, chairman, Civil Service Commission, was called and sworn, and made 
a statement regarding certain appointments made for the Interior and other depart- 
ments of the public service, a and was examined, in part, by several members of the 
ee 


On: motion of Mr. Calder, it was— ; 
eae that a report be made to the House asking authority for the committee 
to. have their miuutes of proceedings and evidence printed from day to day, and that 
ig 8 be peponded: in relation thereto. 


‘an 


. The committee ee at 1 o’clock Bey ton -morrow at 11° o’clock a. ™m, Mr. Alex. 


ees Approved 
A . 
; : : Chairman. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE | c 


‘Sees | Commirtre Room 375, - 
Re hae cee ‘ | Monpay, May 9, 1921. 


The ave Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend 
the Civil Service Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock, a.m. Hon. Mr. Spinney, the Chairman, 
(peas ‘ 


_ - ; % 


The CuatrkMan: We have to-day Mr. Cory subpoenaed to give evidence. 


—_— 


t 


Mr. W. W. Cory, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of the Interior, sworn. 


| By the Chairman: ‘ 

; Q. You ‘have been subpoenaed by the committee to give evidence in regard to the 
results of the operations of the Civil Service Commission, so far as your Department 
is -eoncerned?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. We would be very glad to have your statement.—A. Well, do you want just 
_a general statement? 

Q. I think a brief general statement, such as you find it necessary to present.—A. 
My main objection to the operation of the Civil Service Commission is the fact that 
eo have too many duties and responsibilities placed upon them under the Act. 

Mr. THompson: I think it would be well to have it on the record that nae Cory 
Bis Deputy Minister of the Interior. i 


By the Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. How long have you been cael Minister of the Interior?—A. Since January 
“1, 1905. | 
— Q. That is for how many years?—A. A little better than sixteen years. 
YQ. You are also acting deputy minister of what other department?—A. Immi- 
per otion and Colonization, since its inception. 


# -Q. How many employees, roughly speaking, have you in the Department of the 
“Interior, inside and outside?—A. In the paberhnsl of 3,000 or better. 
- Q. And in the Immigration Department’—A. In the Immigration Department, 
: would have, I should think, 400° or 500. 

. Q. About 500?—A. About 500. 
4 Q. So you are dealing with, all told, in the neighbourhood of 3.500 employees Lk 
" ‘Yes sir. 
4  Q. And your experience in that respect covers a period of fifteen years?—A. Yes 
nair. : | . 


' QQ. How many branches have you in your own department’—A. About. thirty 
branches in our own department. 
oh ' 


By Mr. Thompson: 


@. We have not yet had a clear statement as to how help is secured by any of the 
Government Departments, where help is,ueeded. I would like to ask Mr. Cory to 


requires it—A. Of course I can only give our end of it. The Civil Service end of it 
Hon. Mr. Carper: We have asked from the Ciyil Service Commission a statement 


aling with, if I remember rightly, 20 specific cases, a statement in detail as to how 
=. (Mr. V7. W. Cory.] 
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cs “they pe in filling eevee cee er of teas: 
and two from five different departments, aa if ne : 
writing so that we can examine witnesses: upon at, ; 


By Mr. Thompson: aa | 
Ecee Mr. Cory has just stated that his chief Duineeuon ‘a the dmi 

ecient law is that in his judgment the Civil Service Commiss 
work thrown upon them. Is that what you said %—A. Yes, ‘Sin, 
-Q. Would you explain us a little more in detail what you m 
nai Teer! Act as a pattern—-and I faney we haye to admit that the 
efficient and capable Civil Service in England—the Civil Servide C 
with the appointments of members in the third and second divisions. 1 
isi Act: they simply operate under an Order in Council. Technieal, profe 
whose qualifications are otherwise peculiar are appointed by the T: asur 
qe assume is the minister, simply on a certificate from the commissior oan 


who is recommended for‘ appointment is qualified for the position. ae 


Den when! By Hon. Mr. Calder: ity 
te @. Just what do you mean by technical and neenens A, Tha 
Ghd oan their own Act. a Dias 
Pas Q@. Have you got the exact wording otf their Act there. & a 

vee (Reads). ee 

NEN “In case the head ot a department.” 
a area This is Clause 7. ‘In case the head of a department to w Lic 
Bitianea a! belongs and the Treasury shall consider that the Bgetniioe ee In resp 
pe knowledge and ability deemed requisite for such situation are w lly or i 
eae or on a peculiar, and not baloana to be ae fu 


i a person ey has eae sony Fee ey. in ihe Dua 
—  s head of the department and the Treasury shall consider that it wi 
bi Use oa interest that me Scag cava nes and the rules: in reg 


Ras 


Bt ; evidence DUR inca ‘to ee, he ie aad person is fully awvalific 
Hawes ene » age, health, character, and knowledge and ability.” 


A, ene hold apparently that under rears regulations the fy 
sla referred to are appointed directly by the government upon the Civil 
7s sioners merely stating that the man to be appointed has the necessary 
St a. OY Cae it. ss ee 
—  Q. Then these appointments are not competitive re Not competitiy 

A Nero 2s was the provision under our Act. of 1908, 


ih ia 
as tn By the Chairman: ) ia 

. Q. They would not have to Raat for temporary appointments 

has been the practice in England since May, 1855, and it has gone down th 


stages paring the hoverine years. This is what was in effect in veh ny A 
ty 


iis ti WR 


ne iy ey By Mr. Thompson: 
- Q. What’ type of civil servant is selected ue that method /—A, 
a wording was exactly the same, and we selected legal officers, be 
jai oe. and people of like Mae ana 
“  Q. Technical?@—A. Yes. Technical or otherwise peculiar 
ey Rape ie Cory.] / 
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Batol A No, ee 


Ma 


be _Q Assume for ae time being oe we ct ag a hee and eet aie eon men 


i ro ae Why not ’—A. Usually ae men are ait ae of a Maen in Axia as 
well as in their particular brand of profession. A lawyer is usually either a graduate 

; in Arts, or he has attended a university. . 

a Q. What about a surveyor?—A. A surveyor has to pass very high examinations, 

a higher really than the man who takes the engineering course at the university; so T am 

— told. ean 


iy 
ne 


Os Then you think it would not be necessary to prescribe any examination at all? 
4 That is, those men if they have passed their examinations would have the necessary 
- certificates showing their qualifications—A. Yes, sir. 
a Q. If you think that the department or the Government direct should have 
Ber hority, to make those appointments, what is the chief reason’—A. The chief reason 
is this: If we want a man for special service, the man who is in charge of that 
"particular service has a knowledge of the men in that particular line of work, and he 
can correspond with men whom he thinks are peculiarly fitted for that particular work, 
and in that way, possibly, get a man to join the service who would never apply, or 
wad would never come up for any form of examination. 
~Q. Why should not the Civil Service Commission do that ?—A, They have not the 
RP eouliar knowledge that our men who have trained in that work have: they could not 
2 have it. Mi 
Bhi pokes Give me an illustration? You want a surveyor for example. They advertise 
Pitor a surveyor.—A. Yes. 
~ Q. and they get say 20 applications from men oy are fully qualified, who have 
' the necessary certificates. Why could not they select a surveyor from amongst those 
20 or 30 applicants?—A. They could select a surveyor out of the 20 applicants, but the 
 Suveyor- General would be better able to select the man whom he thought was best 
- qualified, because he knows every surveyor in the business in this country. 
@. The Surveyor General would recommend?—A. On his recommendation the 
- appointment would be made. 
a Hs May ET the past were all the appointments of surveyors made on the recommenda- 
a tion of the Surveyor General? Did you not have members interfering and making 
a appointments ?2—A. T think the members recommended certain men for appointment, 
but it is clear in my mind that in a great many cases we did not take them. 
‘9 ~ Q. You think that appointments of that class—we are confining ourselves for the. 
a moment to surveyors—should be made directly on the recommendation of the Surveyor 
elt A Yes, sir, I do. 
| “Q. And not on the recommendation of the minister in charge of the department 
i or ie his deputy head, or of any member of Parliament?—A. I would not make an 
te appointment of a surveyor without the recommendation of the Surveyor General, vt Wa 
_ had power to do it. 


iy M 
yy 


he. Q. You ee Mr. siesta evidence. Nee Fd Griesbach, for example, au peopied 


Se 


; 


‘s should. He ata aiteetty s on the MG andra, of the Peden running the Saatatipns 

=» —A. Yes, sir, I think that is a good principle. 

- Q. And in the ease of surveyors you think that the appointment should be made 
directly on the recommendation of the Surveyor General?—A. Yes, sir. He is respons- 
ible for all the work that is carried on in surveying in the Department of the Interior. 

-Q. If a change was made in the law at all, would you think that a change should 


pe} in this way, that appointment¢ in that class should be made directly on the 
(Mr. W. W. Cory.[ 
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age ot, eh a the slaw were Beieed: should the Sno ieonid or “yec 
simply upon Order in Council without any limitation at all?—A 
‘a minister in charge of a department, I would much prefer to have the 
eral’s recommendation as a basis for the Order in- ‘Council. ‘Under | 
of course, if the Civil Service Commission does, not intervene, br 
responsible. He makes the appointments. But I would be very gla : 
recommendation of the Surveyor General in the appOUEMeBE of a. ~ 
) partic “ular PTDORE, 


By Mr. phomysen: 

Q. Would you have the Surveyor General’s recommendation alone i in re oh t 
appointment of an officer; that would simply be his advice to the Minieip ee 
Interior? —A. Simply his advice to the Minister of the Interior. 


che Hon. Mr. he 


i: which. in fhe cases oneiia be ie Minister of the Interior, to aes appoin 
/ would you not be going back to the old patronage system as we call it tA 
that might be quite true, but at ae same time, even in the old days, so far: 
were concerned: 
experience. " 
(). Is it true that patronage that may have been exercised in Pee os | 
appointments of that class interfered with the administration of the departm tI—A ; 
No, sir. Out of say 35 chiefs of parties, there would not be perhaps more than five. 
six recommended to the Surveyor General that he would not have taken 
Our principle was simply this: A surveyor had a contract, and if he turned o 
to be a capable surveyor and did his work satisfactorily, he was always kere Pa ‘ 
and he would get a job next year if he wanted it. 


man. In your. view ie commission cee not go Hrohen a Forivaleiee 
‘through now and make these appointments as they do at the present. time? 
- they should not. I mean you are not getting any efficiency, and you are g 
_ great deal of delay by having the appointments made in that way. You | 
getting any added efficiency, Re i 


By the Chairman: 
Fie Q. That is the point I want brought out. In your experience, in having 
men'ts made through the Civil Service Commission, have you experienced ¢ 


| jay in having these appointmnts made?—A. Very considerable delay. _ We 
oe talking about technical appointees. . 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
 -* « Q. You hold the view that this-class of appointments should be- ta 
/ . under the commission?—A. Yes. 
wes | Q. You must have either one thing or the BEEN The tatat ats 
fin ee be made direct by the Governor in Council on the recommendation. of. th 
ee atte es Foxactly. , , 
Sant) ~ Q. Or those appointments should be made on the recommendation. 
is ‘¢ officer who is responsible for carrying on that work. plus yourself as d 
TAA 3 the department 2—A. Yes. ae 
;  [Mr. W. W. Cory.] 
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fe Picadation ‘of the iat head of bie Gone laid his bier officer ncsakad te. 
a. Well, if I had ‘the making of it I would make it that way. 
Q. The latter7—A. Yes, but you cannot control the Minister. 
4 Q. You can.if the law says so?—A. Yes, but the Minister means the Deputy 
_ Mninister, and I do not fancy that very many Ministers will make important appoint- 
: ments that way, without having at least consulted the PTSD Minister, who consults 
the man att the head of the Service. 
Q. In your experience, as a matter of fact, outside of professional men _ alto- 
- gether, and including professional men, Ministers have made appointments?—A. Yes. 
Q. Contrary to the views of the nas Head or the other officer concerned ‘— 
_A. That is quite true, Sir. 
Q. That is what you call political Nat t—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Charters: 


: ~Q. Were they incapable men?—A. I would not say that they were in all cases. 
We have had some incapable men appointed in that way, and some in the other. 
% Q. How would they compare with ‘the appointments. made the other way ?— 
A. I do not think there is a great deal of difference. . 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. I think you said not more than five or Six out of thirty-five would have the, 

recommendation of the Surveyor- General ?’—A. Yes. 

“an @. Would you care to state what proportion under the system would not have 

the recommendation of the Surveyor General?—A. No. All I do know is that the 
Surveyor General’s recommendation has not been adopted in toto for reasons that 
are perhaps perfectly satisfactory to the Civil Service ‘Commission. 

Q. Could you state the proportion?—A. No, I could not do that. 


¥ 
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By the Hon. Mr. Calder: 
} ~Q. Is the Surveyor General consulted? Does he review the applications where 
_ appointments are made—A. I think he has been present. I do not know whether 
_ he is present in every case, but he has been present and his views have not prevailed. 


Bre oo By Me: Seott: 

ae Q. Sizing up the whole thing, in your experience, your conclusions are that to 
go back practically to the old system which obtained for these particular appoint- 
ments, you think it is really better for efficiency than the present methods?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

©. Can you tell us wherein the present system really falls down, if it does fall 
down? I mean so far as professional men are concerned. Before you answer, give 
+ an example of the various classes of professional men you have in the service?—A. 
Well, we have chemists in the laboratory at Montreal, and Woods Products labora- 
‘ tory, and also one at the coast, and we have all grades of the engineering profession— 
Q. What class of engineering?—A. We have hydraulic engineers, we have hydro- 
- metric, we have geodetic, we have the ordinary field engineer, the reclamation ser- 
¥, mice, and the irrigation service. 
~ Q. Do astronomers come under your- department/—A. Yes, but they are in 
‘ another class. They are technical men and professional men—technical men at least. 
Q. Have you any geologists?—A.. No. 
Q. Is the main branch not under you/—A. It is under the minister, but not 
under me. * 


at 


[Mr. W. W. Cory.[ 
22515—2 


a it ahs x Se octane: hat fo ie “question, one are your main 
baa hy a the present system does not. produce: the results you thi: 
ne AL Toe a large. extent in the delay in making appointment : 
Bye Wh that i in my opinion the : Civil Service Commission have got too m 
an ay 1918—in -1917—the Civil Service Commission consisted of | tw 
Dee secretary, ten clerks and a messenger. Now to-day it is a very mu 
uae more ponderous concern than it was then. I fancy there are two hur 
Ree ate employees in the Civil Service Commission. Now we have to-day, 7 
- yequisitions for filling ordinary vacancies in our slate, from one end of the 
the other, two hundred and thirty-two applications that we have made. dati 
the 2nd of March,up to the present time, of which we have not. had « even an 
Rese -ledgement from the Civil Service Commission; that is the bulk is local Pp 
ie fie! which should not in the main to my mind take long to fill, stenographers an 
pore clerks and that sort of thing.. So that when you find great delay in the 
er appointments like that, necessarily these other appointments take very mi 
ie c Take our forest products laboratory; we contemplate and are trying to get. 
EN ments there. The ae aiculy was to have the remuneration, cays, at 


Ee inents were aOR J Hay on Ae or. Cee occasions. — V 
to apply, and those that were with us who were hoping for something, 
ee jobs and went away from us. I understand we have to-day—and this is almost 
years ago, 1919, I think, when the trouble started it was 1918—we have one | pos: 
not filled yet. % ie ae 


ae La ae criticism SO far has been, not ee the sin 


Abi noh Oe A. Yes. 


Q. That they were not sufticiently organized and they are not eet 
to ine that work expeditiously now?—A. Yes. It is not because they are 
I ae they are | Go1as the very £58 ae ean do, and if you add three. st 


to- day. We are lp Mus from one ocean ne the other, and have all Baris Ae 
of people, and it is difficult to put in any organization or system that i is going ti 
i Oy matter, and just fill the gaps as they oceur. i ee | 
Be Pay. Suppose the Commission had another year or wy to work out eee 
gee ee properly organized to handle the work that is given them, would ot 
no eee pent A. I would have to be a year or two years older before. I ‘ oul : 
ae whether that was going to have the effect or not. RS athahae 
ie os -Q. Do you think the Commission could bring into Ke a cleat at ce 
ie Ee etn within a reasonable time to handle all these things 7——A* ae do 


aes _Q That is your conviction?—A. That is my sincere conviction. 
i bi iy ies ~Q. I think the Committee is sufficiently familiar with the process go 
a ide ‘to. ‘make appointments. They must advertise and get the applicati ns 


"probably have to write on the examination; the applicants in most cases 
__ Usually a Board must be appointed of some kind to consider all the 
| ce, your, judgment is that that takes too long’—A. Yes i 
ee W. W. Cory.] 
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Piya . But. if the department had tat appointment in és own hands it could Habe 
it quickly /—A, Yes. 

SS And under ie present system Bie efficiency of the service doing administra- 

: ive work is injured by not being able to have that appointment made quickly ?— — 

ae Tn a great many cases. In some cases it does not make any difference whether 

_ the appointment is made to-day or next month. 

Q. Give me an illustration where you want one made quickly, and tt hale you 
“cannot get it made quickly?—A. Well, I do not know. We ask for almost anything, 
and we cannot get it quickly, but in some cases where it seems to me we ought to get 
ean appointment made, it takes on an average, I am told, by our officers, two months. 
- It is an average all over the service of two months to get a person appointed. Take 
tan eligible list; the Civil Service has an eligible list of fifty names all qualified for 
a particular position. A good deal of difficulty arises in this way: we have a thousand. 
dollar position here. The eligible list shows ‘that number one is in Vancouver; well, 
-~we cannot get that number one at once, and number one wants to know whether we — 
’ are going to pay his travelling expenses and that sort of thing, down here, and we 

_ have to write and say “Not on this appointment, we cannot do that,” and he says 
- “fT have a better job than you have offered right here, I do not think I will take it.” 
_ Number two is in St. John, New Brunswick, and perhaps we find that number two— 
Q. These are new appointments’—A. Yes. Number two possibly has got another 
position, and does not want it, and number three and number four, and we possibly 
get down to number five or six. He is a resident in Ottawa, and I claim in that 
ease, in a small position, we should give it to any man on the eligible list if he is in 
Ottawa, and we want him quickly. But under the regulations of the commission they 
have to offer it to number one, or he may come along and say “I am on the list, why 
_ was I not offered the position”? but that all goes to make delay. 
- -Q. Personally I would like to have a concrete example if possible, to indicate how 
the service of the department has been detrimentally affected by any delay in any 
| particular case. Will you be able to think it out (—-A. Oh, I could get it. I did not 
i just think of that particular phase of it, however. — 
Ae Q. Could you not prepare a statement along that line and let us have it eA: 
Yes, I think I could do that. Take, for instance, our appointment of an agent at 
; Aberdeen, Scotland, I think that the position was first advertised in the early part of 
last fall, perhaps in August or September, somewhere along there—it must have been 
é earlier than that, it must have been last spring. We got our man. We finally got 
‘ a man appointed about the 23rd December or somewhere early in December, and when © 
we notified him he asked if he could stay at home until after Christmas or after New 
Wonks and we allowed him to do it. The important part of our season in immigration 
- is from the month of October in through the winter. By the time we get to February 
- we practically have done our work for that season. That is one imstance of delay. 
a: - On the other hand when we required a man for Desmoines, Iowa, it did not take very 
long, because there were two at that last examination who were pretty well on a par 
. one with the other, so that this man was on the waiting list, and they assigned him to 


4 us so that we did not have very much delay in that. 
hy "! By Mr. Euler: 


7 pt Qe Ma. Cory said that his objection to the present practice is not that the appoint- 
4 ments, so far as qualifications are concerned, are unsatisfactory, but the chief objec- 
tion is on account of the delay in making the appointments. I would like to ask him 
by whether r, if he reverted to the old practice he could cut ont some of the delay, some of 
the procedure that is gone through by the present Civil Service Commission: For 
instance they hold examinations. Will he still retain that method of ascertaining the 
| reqditements, or would he cut some of those out, and if so would he suggest that that 
/ anight he done by the Civil Service in view of sav ing time. Does he think they would 
[Mr. W. W. Cory.[ 
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"he a 80. ) over- th eraenid: itl weilk chat there a “e undu 
age they had less to do there would not be the, great delay. 


ahs commission IRS do that very al . 
ah ie Ee And if it got back into oe hands of the deputs minister or alifies 


aie Seed Ny I a old sug’ 
—I would not suggest that ie worene of ae them be ae 
“that is a function which the Civil Service Commission can exercise as > as 
eA _ Q. You were referring to the engineers’—A. To the technical positio is. 
| Q. Would you suggest, if the appointments were in the hands of the d 
Be AN Went. that these technical men would still be required to go through the 

that now obtains/—A. No, I would not. 
ae crease PIC o ne is La case, ia ae not the Civil wore: Commission a 


tes ss deal a es aes | 
Pe ~Q. That is all you are objecting to?—A. I am not objecting, ge, but iy a 


ea ee man, who is head of a particular service in the Government, | 
eoneern in the success of that service than any other man in it except the m 
and deputy-minister. If there is a vacancy for a special class of work he woit 
the man best aan for et i a a would G plop write to ey man ane tt 


100 who se not pee 
Q. You are getting on new ground now. at y 
causes of delay. That seems to be your chief ground of kee wy NB a 
 Q. T was trying to find out if some other method could not be adopted.- : 
chief objection is not to delay. In the technical service, even though they 
very best judgment that they can, they are probably not going to get the b 
for the position. | ye ae 


ae Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Ves sir. 
a Ta, Pleat Mr. Newcombe yea he gave 


t 
ps * 


Mau cit xk ak Do you find as in your Ae ie nea wee sir. oe 
Q. You think that the Civil Service Commission gets fewer spolieoedae d 

Ante they get plenty of applications, but it is usually the man who has | 

byte large practice, or who has not been particularly successful who is prepared 1 
Uinsiciat Me: aly in any competition that comes along. ay: 
i Q. Would you/say from your knowledge that he better class men will no 


i peta Ne IT think so. Unless y you have your remuneration away up above what uf th 
aes eG tes ought to pay, I do not think you will get the best men to app 
eae Gy. Under these circumstances, you think it would be better for the de 


ae itself to go and try to get the man they want?’—A. I think it is very much ett 


ie Ha the position should seek the man than that the men should seek he position 
Pe os pm Peer work of any kind. i 


By Mr. Euler: 


“Q. Would you say that only in regard to technical positions A. 
eMr. W W, Cory.) | 


Wea Bi Mame Selah pay He fy = Nake Nets 
4, sie Beso a at An at, G fe ire, <= a wd Ra WA \ 
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ae 4 8 Scott: ae | P ) 

bk You are looking upon your department 98 buainBsS in certain respects not 
- different from any other business, and you say that the man in your department, the 
_ Surveyor General, has a better idea of what the situation actually. requires, and you 
feel it is not necessary for any one to come between you and him in selecting the 
_ best men—A. I do not think that we have ever got any better men junder the present 
_ system than we got before. In certain cases I am sure we have not got as good. 


oy Mr. Ph oasis 


= Q. I would like to ask Mr. Cory as to how ihe process of selection originates. 
When one of his chiefs requires assistance, what is the procedure that is adopted? 
‘Hon. Mr. \;Catper: Take a concrete case, say that of an assistant astronomer. 
f * 
By Mr. Thompson: 
Q. Yes.—A. We simply notify the commission that we have a vacancy. 
Q. That is not what I mean. I want to get down to the bed-rock. I am not so 
very much concerned about the technical position as I am about the ordinary clerks. 
Suppose that the chief of your correspondence branch wants a clerk, what happens 
 first?—A. We simply notify the commission. 
-  Q. Who notifies you?—A. We know as soon as a vacancy occurs on our staff. 
- -Q. Suppose that there is no vacancy. Suppose that that chief of staff wanted two 
more assistants, for temporary work.—A. If they were not permanent men, we would 
simply ask the Civil Service Commission for a couple of temporary men. [ft a 
permanent man is wanted, the first thing we have to do is to ask the Civil Service 
- Commission—no, first of all, we have to create a néw position by Order in Council. 
| ~ Q. Perhaps I have not made myself clear. But you must be advised by some one 
that this position has to be filled—A. Absolutely. | 
Q. How do you satisfy yourself that it is necessary to employ these men?—A. I 
simply ask the chief of the branch. He goes down and makes a written report that he 
- wants one or two men in addition. 
i Q. Then what do you dot—A. If we have not a man that we can transfer from 
some other branch— © 
— Q. First of all, what do you do to satisfy yourself that that man requires agsist- 
~ance’—A. Mr. Gibson possibly will go down to the branch and look it over, and if 
bie says that another man is not required we do not ask for him. ' 
Q. Does that happen often?—A. Undoubtedly. If it is just simply a position 
" for a temporary man we would transfer from some other branch one or two men to 
carry the load until the condition gets normal again when these men revert back to 
- their old positions. 
: Q. What happens if you do not have the necessary men to transfer?—A. Then 
~ we probably ask the Civil Service Commission for a temporary man, that is, if we 
a are satisfied that the help is required, for three or six months. 3 
Q. And you give the qualifications that are necessary’—A. Yes, we give the 
ne Biarater of the work. . 
; @. Is an increase in the staff of any branch made without your knowledge or 
> consent ?—A. No, none whatever. 
-Q. Suppose that you wanted to dismiss a man who was permanently employed, 
P what is the procedure followed in that case?—A. We would have to make a report to 
‘a the Civil ‘Service Commission. 


¥ m By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. ee you not the power of dismissal of a man in xen Rear git ace with whose 


cMr. Ww. W. Cory. 


ae aa yas : 
. 2. aoe ae it A pnascinte | 
an aes wae There is no yoturenbe a ike 
oN “ “eanse, although Tam not. certain that w 


ae i ey Mr. en cee te aha 
. Q Do you require to have an order in dounell passed for 
Ye, sir. 4 mee 
ee Q. Giving the cause of dismissal 1A: Sometimes it is not des 

hes body of the order the reasons for dismissal, but there is a ee 
“minister on the face of it, so that if he is asked a question abou 
~ explanation as to why the man has been dismissed from the service. 
Serene Q. ‘When the work is light in one branch, can you transfer some of 
Wining’ another @—_A. We can transfer. aN never ask for a new appointment 1 
ee absolutely know it is, necessary. 


x 


se ae ‘By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


i en it: Is. i 
 .Q. Neither inside nor outside?—A. Neither inside nor outside. mi) 
people that are being retired under the Act, some of them are not fit. T 

us and have been with us for a great many years. The work has. tc 20 01 


: same but even in some cases there we have to put on a new man to ake 

| of the one who has retired. ‘ 
ue _Q. Take the case of filling a vacaney say for an bcecuaitame! 
bh a ce accountant has died. You immediately notify the commission. “You x ust. 
a guecessor?-—A. Yes, sir. ah 
Moreen aye, a You Pnediagely notify the Cun Service Commission tha 
ef sir. 


‘6. hey then take the necessary steps to fill that jaca te 
zi frequently do is that we ask that a man be eels and ies the lower 
ye, ie - a new aie 


fiat he Civil aes [ee seine out the eee of he man “you wi 
Be then. that position must be approved by the commission and by an order 
| vie We have first of all to create the position. We have to arrange w hy 5 
PR OeLV ICE ‘Commission as to the remuneration that will be attached to 
i Then when we get that, the minister passes an order in council ereatin 
a ie nt and we apply to the Civil Service ‘Commission for someone to fll that ve 


‘By Mr. Euler: 


eee i oe ~~ Q. Would you have any knowledge as to whether the wholes d Ne eee 
---— over-manned except in so far as the heads of the department: would give | 
Aa a tion with regard to it? I would like to know whether there is any definit 
aly a re which these men are working. Is a close watch kept to see whether i 
PEN out down the staff in the department?—A. We can transfer. 

Yon en eel did not catch that.—A. If one branch ‘h 1 
ton ; nch has more nein the 
Ree gs episaiably use, we will transfer some of them to another branch that is s 
an Bey i The Surveyor-General’s branch is now short some 20 odd employees, an. 
Pern _ over-plus at the Geodetic or Reclamation or some other branch, we sim 
We nth ae the: other branch. Xm | 

Baye gal iy ~ Q. But you would have no knowledge as to ae nes ene 
ce eae except what 1 is reported to you?—A. ‘Mr. Gibson is a very: c pa 
a He was” trained in business long before he came into the service, and 
piu [Mr. W. W. Cory.] 
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“from. Gin Ys aes: Its we ae eee any suspicion ina Gayaaulay ease that ba aes! have 
got a little weak in some quarter, he goes down and looks it up. If he finds more 
_ men in one branch than can be profitably used, we slip them over to another where 
_ they can be used profitably. 


x - Q. There is a definite policy of aratllay RY Sai ON | SE Padre a a least, raps 
‘ a year, and oftener than that some years. y 

75 Aa 

RS: _» By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


~~ Q. You have a number of land offices throughout Western (Canada?—A. Yes, 
. ? 


be Q. Who is your chief officer in charge of them?—A. H.'S. ‘Cuttle. 
Q. I think you have a number of inspectors as. well—A. Yes, sir. 
E Q. Do these inspectors report annually as to the transfer of members of a staff, 
as to whether the staff is over-manned, whether any additions are required and that 
sort of thin A. They report oftener than once a year, sometimes as often as four 
times a year. 
Q: The inspectors are passing round from time to time, from, one oftice to the 
other @—A. Yes, -sir. 
‘S  Q. Andit is the same in the Immigration Department 1A. The same ‘in: the 
- Immigration Department. 
| @. Hw many inspectors are there who are checking up the work?—A. We have 
Bn oe travelling inspector for the eastern district, a travelling inspector for ‘the western 
? acts and a travelling inspector for the Pacific. 
| Q. And over these. three you have a chief?—A. Yes, we have a chief inspector in 
the various districts. 
-. Q. Do you get reports from all of them from time to time as to the staff?—A. ne 
to staff requirements. 


/By Mr. Euler: 4 


 Q. As a matter of fact do they ever report that the atatt 3 is over-manned?—A. No, 
we are very careful, and we do not over-man. 5 
Q. Conditions might change, and what is quite necessary to-day might be cut 
_ down?—A. Take the Immigration Department, that is not the case, because we are 
_ deporting more than we have done ever since I have been in the department. 


By Fis: Mr. Calder: 


Q. Take your land offices, how many have you closed in the last eo years ?—A.- 
_ In five years we have closed Maple Creek, Medicine Hat, Red Deer, and possibly— 
———— Q. ~ Did’you close Weyburn?—A. Yes, we closed Weyburn, but I think, perhaps, 
Be that i is longer ago than five years. 

| -Q. You have done the same with regard to immigration halls?/—A. Yes, we have 
done the same with them. 
| Q. For the purpose of reducing the staff?—A. Yes. You see the records of the 
old offices have to be transferred, perhaps broken up and put into two or three offices, 
’ and adding new territory always creates a little more service, and the most efficient 
_ and the old men were transferred to the new offices. Those that we cannot assimilate 


4 we Ree let go. 
‘ 


sige 


, By Mr. Thompson: oe 
. (). Are men transferred from your department to other departments *—A. Yes, 
e “and from other sau scene to our department. 


~ 
v 


a W 
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ee Q. W "a man wants to come to my 
. department from any Suen rf consult the deputy minister:as to whether or not 
he is willing this man should leave to come to us for a special purpose. If he agrees 
we have to get the consent of the Civil Service Commission for the transfer. 

[Mr. W. W. *Cory.[ 


Ss 


t : : ve 


Rey, Fron, Mes Colder: 


__ viction is that their great service can be performed right here in the Inside 
at Ottawa. That is what the old Act contemplated in 1908, and that is w 
: think jtheir greatest field of usefulness and operation will be Por: However, 0 


“Service Commission ?—A. Of course, as I said, I think the technical me 


he at get one and get one in that ere 


person should be appointed, I do not think the Civil Service Commission havé 


have to work without salary until her certificate comes along. r 


Ei not too much to do, and they can do it quickly. — - 


af vy 


Q. Have you reduced your staff in ahs vue aay “We a 
more than any other department in the Yukon. We will prob: bly reduce it 
more. We are down pretty near to rock bottom there. | eee 

Q. Take British Columbia, have you made any reductions phere nod, We 
not recently. We were going to close the ‘office at Revelstoke, and m 
consolidation there, but we have never done that. Sale : 

Q. Coming back to the Bill now before the committee, it Sheps ee y 
positions, and certain classes of officials should be taken from under the comm i 
Now, in your department, to what extent should the proposed law go in that re 
What classes of officials, in your judgment, should be taken from under Ls 


that would be in the interests of the service if they were taken away. When's 801 
the superior positions, perhaps the man whose range of salary was.three thou 2 
better, which amounts to very few in the aggregate—there might be some ad ant 
looking about and getting a special man for a special position. ee 

a Could you give us one ipadhes of what you have in sae ae me ) 


Rok Yes. as 
Q. Tf he dies or resigned to-morrow cas I think we could select a. ne 
his position much better than the Civil Service Commission. } PRES ie 
Q. Take J. Obed Smith; if anything happened to him; he is not a e hni | 
man?—A. No, he is a responsible administrative officer, a very important one, and 
1 think we could fill the position. me . 
Q. Would you put it ae this NE that in ae judgment all heads of bra y S 


ee 


aie service ane of. PCR acne it 1s all a: ee Service ee janes e ee 
have in the United States an agent and a stenographer; that stenographer | ts a 
better position, and she leaves on a couple. of days’ notice. That man has n 0 

in his office but his stenographer, and it is essential he should get one ine 
we do not appoint them in Canada and send them to the United States. 
ve is Lae man that hast to work 


~ 7 y 


Sa Se 1s Cesena: ath ae a man cee in hig” opinion. Wa a “certa ) 
single instance asked us to take anybody gee For instance we put a girl on; I t 
they allow us in Great Britain ninety days to put a girl on temporarily. ; 
certificate of her appointment does not get back in ninety days, that young lad 


- Q. In your judgment our entire service in Great Britain and Unie 
should be taken from under the Civil Service Commission ?—A. Yes, I cannot § 
useful service that the commission performs in connection with it. My ow 


our western offices or in Canada anywhere they can probably make those :; 
ments just as well as we can. I have no objection to their doing it if i he 


T on ie 
20. We have three classes; we have your technical and ete fees 
one class. Secondly, you say that in your judgment your offices in Gr at 


and United States should be taken from under the commission. 
EMr.- Ww. w, Cory. ] 
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"OB: the 4 tae oka a al ai we le that apply to your chief man in seh 6 
your land office at Winnipeg?—A. Yes. You see if the whole service is excepted 
from the commission that would include the chief man at Winnipeg. . 

Q. You have not suggested so far to except your whole service. You suggested 
in so far as the clerical staff is concerned that it might as well go under the ecom- 
mission ’—A. Yes. I would exclude the land agents, possibly the assistant agents, 
and our chief inspectors, so far as our Outside Service is concerned. 

Q. Have you any other class of men to exclude—A, No, I do not know that I 
have any other class. . 

Q. Take the city of Ottawa; manutd you exclude any in the Inside Service? Let 
me give you an illustration; suppose Mr. Gibson resigned or dies to- morrow? He 
is your deputy minister?—A. Yes. . 


~ QQ. Suppose he dies to-morrow?—A. I think | svat select a man better than 


‘the Civil Service Commission. 
Q. Why ?—A. Because I know exactly the kind of man I want. The personal 
element enters into a position of that kind. I cannot do business unless I have 


absolute faith and confidence_in the man that is with me. 


f 
¢ 


~ 


-.- 


— Q. You claim that you can size that up better than. anyone else?—A. I have been 
at it a long while, and I take my judgment against anybody else, and I would not 
appoint any man permanently without trying him out, unless I knew him well. 


4 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. Would not that purpose be served if you made a recommendation to the Civil 
Service Commission and they made the appointment?—A. I would not make any 
recommendation if that were the particular person I , wanted. 

-Q. They would in probability appoint the man you named?—A. I do not see any 
value in that. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


| @. On the other hand you have a dozen men in the department all of whom 
think that in’the course of time they have a chance for the appointment?—A. Yes. 

Q. By eliminating the merit system, the promotional system, by not allowing all 
these ten or twelve men to compete—would that not have a rather depressing effect 
on the service?—A. We have never had any difficulty in that way before the Civil 
Service Commission was created. 

Q. The Civil Service itself does not hold that view any Not now, they do not, 
and I will tell you why; the Civil Service as a whole now have been elevated; that is 


the upper classes. There is perhaps only one or two steps for a man to make, which 


he is Hable to get by promotion, until he is at the top of that particular service. If 
you open that service again it is quite possible a new man may be proneny into the 


service and put over his head. He is striving against that. He says “we have to 
recognize that a man has fo be promoted if he is capable of filling the job in‘any way, 


na 


_ promotion, he gets it. 


and therefore I have only two steps to go, ‘and I do not propose to take the chance of 
“anybody coming in over my head.” I imagine that is the element working in the mind 


of a great many civil servants to-day. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. Under the present system there is the chance of a man pain put over him ?— 
_ A. No, not under this Civil Service Commission. I think they are guarding that 
carefully, and if there is a man in the service capable of fillmg that position by 
¢ 


EMrOw. W:. Cory: 


i UE heg oe a lot o them to go out, and I think our service has ben ef 


reliance upon a man’s personal qualities rather than we ability to write on 
_ examination of that kind?@—A. Yes. 


Yes. 


- very easily approach those men and I have no doubt that they would do it. 


- the matter of promotion, where you éannot rewar 


By a Mr. Calder: cee REO . 
Q. But if we reverted to the old seater “the ae servants | 
that someone might be brought in over their heads ?—A. Yes, n aN 


ly. they object re ae to these apport 
Q. And consequent Ses and I dare y 99 por 


number. . Me 
was a vacancy ase we ovens a man wel tes with ia ee 0) 


‘West, and put him in as Commissioner of Dominion Lands. I do not think 
any disadvantage to these other men, because they were purely and solely ins de r 
The Commissioner of Dominion Lands is a man who has to have not only a very W | 
knowledge of land matters, but a realization of the position of the man who ee on 
the land. Until I became deputy minister I fancy there were men in the service 


iy i 


twenty-five years dealing with land matters who had never been west of A nprio 


‘ 


Ubacs in his experience and ability. : hicks 
@. You said you had about how many branches 2A. “Between twenty- six. ae 
1 ow service. . ae 
as Thad over each one of these branches‘ there is a chief man Fo ; 
Q. Who is responsible for the administration of it¢—A. Yes. Mary 
Q. Would you take from under the commission all of these appointmen: 
Some of them are minor branches. We have probably ten or twelve im 
branches. We have probably ten or twelve unportant branchesetaoin taoinmdlsh d 
branches. T ake the pore for instanee, if a Poe became vacant in the as 


many cases; oe ause you Hae ae power a bring in and ne it pee not 
that every time there is a vacaney you do appoint someone from the outside. > 
was not the condition in the old service. We regularly appointed those wh ) wer 
proper to be promoted to the heads of the various branches; the heads over 
quarters of our branches are old employees who have been in the service tens 
thirty years and have grown up from the ground. : 
. Confine it to the chief branches. You have about a dozen of oes 
@. You must depend for the running of your department upon the qualifi es 
of those ten or twelve men?—A. Yes. 
Q. Your key men, so to speak?—A: Yes. aan 
q). And frown what you said before, I would judge that you place a abba deal c 


Q. That is personal. It is the question of character and ability to. meet t 
ane. the question of contact and judgment, in men of that kind comes” ink 


Q. Would you say those factors are not Geienen by the cominiaarien 
appointment?—A. I do not think they have as good an opportunity of doing i 
have. The Civil Service Commission I think is very largely in the same ‘posit 
I would be if 1 had the same power, not perhaps that the commissioners them 
approached, but they have a very large organization there now, and civil. se 


knowledge that they do, but T have a very strong suspicion that they are 


d merit in your own d 
Mr. W. w. Cory.] MaKe: 
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ue ne instance ‘take: a young man “who comes in tid hoe is going to ‘dee his life work in 
"he the service; he has got energy and ability, and he is faithful, and he does not watch the 
clock, but he is looking after his job, and not only looking after his job, but is looking 
for promotion, and he is probably getting a knowledge of the man who is above him, 
and when it comes there is a vacancy for this young man to be promoted, if you cannot 
_ reward him by giving him that promotion, where are you going to get your service? 
If that is thrown open to the branch or to the service in our own department, or if 
you open it to all departments, and some chap gets that promotion, because he ean 
write a better examination than this young man can do, you are going to destroy the 
enthusiasm of that young man for doing more useful work. 

+ Q. What part do you play in promotion?—A. I play no part at all sir. 

Q. If the head of your Timber Branch over here in the Interior Branch dies 
to-morrow, and a successor had to be appointed, you ‘have nothing to say in regard to 
that promotion ?—A. Excepting the Civil Service Commission as a matter of courtesy 
ask me for my views possibly, but under the law I have no function to perform at all. 

_ Q. Under the law?—-A. Under the law I have no function to perform at all. 
_ Q. The Commission may or may not ask you, just as they chose?—A. Yes. 
@. As a matter of fact I suppose they always do consult you2—A. Yes, I think 
generally they do consult us, but so far as my responsibility is concerned, if I make 
the recommendation, the Civil Service Commission may take it, but they do not have 
_ to take it. if they do not want to. 

@. Have you any illustration in iets will not ask you for any names 
where they do not take your recommendation ’—A. I have not made any recommenda- 
tions to the Commission for some time in reference to promotion. I do not know 
whether I have ever made a recommendation since this new Act has come into force 
in regard to promotion. 

 Q. If under this Act you are not called upon to make a recommendation, would 
you feel like making one?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. Your tendency mae be to keep away from?—A. No, I do not want to mix 
up in it. 

Q. Why a As Simply because I have not the responsibility in the matter. If I 
_make the recommendation and it is not taken, that does not lend encouragement to 

_make another. — m7 

Q. Supposing in the Timber Branch four or five fellows aré eligible, and under 
the law you are not required to make a recommendation, if you made one, would they 

all know eventually that you made that recommendation ?—A: I do not think there 
is any thing happens that they do not all get to know. 


By Mr. Euler: 


. You expressed the opinion that you would be better qualified by reason of 
association with those employed in your department to make suggestions as to who 
should be promoted and who should not be promoted. I understood when you said 
that, that it applied only to the technical officer and to the heads of the department. 

_ You said a few moments ago something which led me to believe that you also made 
| that apply. to the rank and file of the department?—A. In connection with promotion ¢ 
Q. With promotion only ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. Would I be right in saying that the appointments of the Civil Service in your 

department should be confined only to the rank and file of employees 2—A. Oh yes. 

—. Q. And that the technical officer should be appointed upon the recommendation 
of the Deputy Head of the Department — —-A. That is my view. ; 

Q. Tow far would you go in the outside service?—A. I say in the outside service 

J} think I answered Mr. Calder in that way a few moments ago—the. agents of 
| Dominion Lands, their assistants possibly, and the inspectors, the chief inspector, 
cand various sub-inspectors. 
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[Mr. W. W. Cory.] 


Ts at would leave » some for the 
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Se Hon. Mr. Calder: Suen, 
ae ni say It would not apply to filing clerks, clannephers: pogleleceer al 
Hu OV No, that is not important. I think the Civil: Service Comr 
. as s well as we can. is A 
a QQ) Summed ups if I eateh your idea, i is es in so ee as 1 
: ae Peni business is concerned that you get greater efficiency by le 
department the appointment of the responsibile chief officers —A. Yes,’ 
that the Deputy Minister and the minister’s. recommendation should be. 
— ereat weight, but as it is now we are not required to make any repo 


By Mr. Thompson: — - . ee a a | 
-Q. Can you give us any idea about what percentage of the eee ‘thousand 1 
you would come into the first category, and also into the second 2—A. IT am sp 
ef in the roughest sort of way, but I would think 8 per cent of the oe ment 1 
still remain with the Civil Service Commission. Te es a as 


Lis arene he deems an 


z By Mr. Cruise: | 
. Q. With reference to the homestead inspectors in the West, do you 

-* method they adopt in making appointments eee i do not know Solio mi 

oe adopt. | 
it ~Q. They require certain qualifications, knowledge of the eae “rite thin 
i that kind. I would like to know what method they adopt in regard to the ho 


inspectors ?—A. I think Dr. Roche could tell you better than I can. | 


ss aCe By Mr. Jobson: . Bag ane’ 


A a. oe In my opinion it is not. 
 -Q. Was it overmanned before this Act eame in force previous to ‘1918 4 
Nie Oe a not think so. Pig 
ee AG). Do you remember there) was ‘some big change took piu in, “the 
pave ha think 3 in the year 1912?—A. Yes. 
‘! ee iiieQ we big changet-—A. Yes. : , 
TER eg i —Q. A lot of people went out?—A. Yes, and a great many bends Cane in 
Se ae ~~ Q. I am not saying it is a fact, but it is claimed some ten or eleven | 
if Cate odd left the service, and over twenty thousand odd were taken in! Ee 
ey. ie * “our department. It did not apply to our department particularly, - i 
Lisa it Q. Did you notice in your department there was a great increase duri 
ae ae i year ’—A. In the year 1914 there was a eeneral distribution of seed ee 
which necessitated our employing a great many people. oe 
Ms LQ That. is the outside2—A. Yes, the outside service. 
Mist not think it affected the department to any extent. 
i” sively to the outside service in all the departments. . 
Peed a _Q. Under the old patronage system, if it were found that. a eee r 
ment wanted to get a person into the service, and there was no position . 
Hic was: one created for him? Has that ever been done?—A. Not in our dep t 
Atha ir oe of. There may have been a man put on, perhaps an extra homesi tes a 
; pce W. W. Cory.] \ 
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‘ Me \ 
put ‘on, or oaeating§ in the Lion, which was en in the Interior Department. 
‘ii There may ‘have been an extra inspector or deportation officer, but it did not amount 
to much i in the ageregete as far as we were concerned, 


y ‘fo | By Hon. Mr. Cikhders 


Q. Havesyou any part-time employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you take them from the Commission?—A. Yes, I do not think the ihe 
Ba Commission could help us a bit with part-time employees. 

Q. What do you class as part-time employees?—A. When surveyors start out in 
the spring with their parties, they simply hire men for the season. 

Q. They are seasonal employees ?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. A man who works an hour or two a day, or a few hours?—A. We have sub- 
agents of Dominion Lands who are part-time employees. 

Q. They get very small salaries?—A. From twenty- -five to seventy- five dollars a 
month. The man is perhaps a ae estate agent or insurance agent, or postmaster in 
ene of the small towns. 

~ Q. Would you take all the part-time employees, and all the seasonal employees 
from under the Commission?—A. Well, if we want a sub-agent on timber reserves, it 
is quite possible the Commission might select the same man as we would. 

Q. There would be no objection to that?—A. No, but I do not think they help 
us a bit in the matter of seasonal employees. 
| @. What about temporary employees for rush work?’—A. They have given us lee- 

way now. We can put a man on for thirty days or a woman, and write to the Civil 
Service Commission and ask for a certificate for her or for somebody else. If the 
certificate gets out in thirty days, well, the thing is all right, and if it does not get out 
for thirty days or sixty days, that party has not got any money. 

@. If you require a temporary employee for the period of three months, and you 
are sure of that, or say not exceeding six months, you are quite certain the work will 
cease in six months?—<A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider you should have ce right, departmentally to .make that 
temporary appointment without any—A. There is a great deal of reason why we 
should, because we know exactly the class of work that person has to perform, and we 
are making it right in the town or village or district in which the work is required to_ 

be done, and we can get on just as well, I think. Our officer does not want to take an 
inefficient servant if he can get a qualified servant, and in that way I think we can 
make a selection as well as the Civil Service Commission, but I have no strong 
feeling in the matter at all. 

Q. At the present time you have latitude for one month to make that appointment’ q 
—A. Yes, and three months in London—ninety days in London, England. 

@. Would it be better if the period of one month were extended, still leaving it 
with the Commission to extend it for three months say?—A. Yes, that would make it 
easier, but I think the Commission feel that in many cases they can Ws ees the 
service in thirty days, but there are cases where they have not. 

Q. You have not any strong objection to the present system so far as temporary 
employment is concerned?—A. No, I have not. I think if there are services the Com- | 
“mission can perform, if we are going to have a Civil Service Commission, if there are 
services they can perform just as well as we can and as expeditiously, I say let them 
| keep that service, but the only objection I have to it as it is constituted now is that 
_ they are trying to do too much, and therefore there are delays and lapses. Here and 
ss here you need a big organization— 

%  Q. Look at that Bill, and look at clause C of section 1. Objection was taken in 
Bi, the House to the effect that if the Bill passed just as it is worded there, that that 
j expression “ professional, scientific and technical officers employed for the perform- 

ance of duties as such,” it is too wide, it is too general, and that you would bring 
a [Mr. W. W. Cory.] 


, 


“i “ and aD ete ae Oa ae any -mé 
want to class him as such 2—AL We have Ge ckee: operat 
mel do not think that charge was ever levelled at the Government. 
‘i oes the Department, that anyone who was not a | scientific or “techn 


. into the service in that way. a 
seen Q. Can you think of any modification or en that’ ee a put uo 


. Well, as to the professional man I do not think there is any ae é 
aay aia professional man. | tae ca) ery 


nie aN ti By’ Mr. Griesbach : : 
—  Q. What do you call a professional, man ae Doctor, lawyer, or 
~Q. An architect 2—A. Yes, : think he is a professional man. a ai 

Q. Dominion land surveyor ? A. Yes.” eit 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: MTSE | 8 
Q. Chartered accountant?—A. No. I would not eall him a professiona 


ee ‘ ie : By Mr. Griesbach: , 


Ma Nine Q. A professional man is one who has gone’ through a recognized ¢« 
esa training ?-—A. Yes, and some certificate of qaulification. > : 


- Q. A chartered accountant would have that?—A. Yes. Be SE ae 

Q. Would it be possible to designate by name what you eall pro f¢ 
Ay There i is always the danger in naming of leaving someone out. See 
| Q. You might exclude what you do not name?’—A. Yes. | 
Aion. Mr. Carper: You would have a list as long as the room. 


Mr. Grirspacn: Not a list of name, but a list of callings. J do not 


would be any difficulty about that. "i x 
if . Hon. Mr. Cauprer: Take the astronomic branch, There would be the astrono 


assistant astronomer, junior astronomer, all. professional men, Take’ thes} 
Survey, we have a number of men, and the Hlydrometrie branch. aan: one of 

men is a technical man. 

‘ «Mr. Griespacn: I agree with that. 


- Wrirvess: But in connection with -the working of the English law +t 
* professional or those whose ”’—I have forgotten the word. | 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
QQ. Employment of a kindred nature?—A. No, but “ ieee qualifica 


i ctherwise peculiar; professional or otherwise peculiar. oT Nee dealt they ha 
_ English law. That is capable ot a great deal wider mterpretation than the we 


ihe as iP aba ray 
teten +). The. whole yeas of this discussion and this law is to tie ourselves 
er ee and not leave discretionary appointment in the hands of those ¢ 
ih Ra to exercise discretionary power?—A. I am always afraid of trying things, e - 
coe Jaw or cea, T think eis ae are the most ne things ever a 
evt : mi 
ES ie bd 
Pep avs 
Mala 


Ie Treasury shall consider that pnt Hunligeariines in respect of brani 
i nm ability deemed requisite for such situation, are wholly or in part fe 
pty ean OF otherwise peculiar, and not ordinarily to be required in the ‘Civil 
be A and the head of the department shall propose ‘to appoint thereto ‘ 

has acquired such qualifications in other pursuits, or in case. tl] oe 
Aidan y - department and the Treasury shall Sebati that it would, be ra 
; ie i W. W..Cory.] 
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ae interests ‘that. ies Sieceieil cdl BEE ton ae the rules in regard to age should 
be wholly or partially dispensed with, the Commissioners may, if they think 
, a fit, dispense with such examination, wholly or partially, and with such rules 

iy eteard to age, and may grant their certificate of qualification upon evidence 
satisfactory to them that the said person is fully qualified in respect of age. 
health, character and knowledge and ability.” 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
"i Q. Well, that is all right. Let me ask you one or two questions. Is the fire 
_ rangers’ services under your department ?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. The fire rangers are seasonal?—A. Some of them are; some of them are fire 
wardens, and they are permanent. 

Q. But the head of the service is called the Chief Fire Ranger, or Ghat. is he 
called?—A. They have Supervisors, and then they have the Chief Fire Rangers, and 
then the Fire Rangers. 

Q. The Chief Fire Ranger reports to you Cay, He reports to the head of the 
service, and the head of the service reports to me, 

Q. But that man is responsible in that distri ict for the performance of the duties ” 
vias. 

-Q. Would you say that the service would be better served if that man had the 
power of appointments, and recommendations, and that it be taken out of the hands of 
the Civil Service ?—Yes, I think so. I think any man who is in a position .of the sort, 
who is responsible for carrying on a particular line of work, is better off if he can choose 
his own help, as he then feels it is his fault if he fails, and the fault of nobody else. 

Q. Quite so. You are pinning the responsibility on him?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can do that, if he has the power to make the recommendations ?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Cruise: 
Q, Supposing there is a fire, has he to apply to the Civil Service to get extra 
assistance?—A. No, they can order anybody to come and help put out a fire. He has 
general funds provided to him to cover the expense for that purpose. 
By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. That is by virtue of his police powers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cruise: 


Q. The fire ranger has the power to hire extra help’—A. Yes, but if we want a 
_ fire ranger for three months, we have to apply to the Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


hay The Chief Fire Ranger is often travelling over his district voavetaie act 

Q. And he gets to know everybody ¢—A. I presume go. 

Q. And he gets to know the qualifications or disqualifications for work be this 
kind among the people of his district /—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any man better qualified to make recommendations that the 
. Chief Fire Ranger ’—A. Not if he is a competent man. Of. course, he is subject to 
a the influence of those higher up, who keep suggesting this, that and the other man, but 
¥ 3 ies is a competent man, he certainly would know who the best men were. 
_. Q. There is one question I asked of the witness who preceded you: Would you like 
‘ to see the power of making recommendations or appointments a matter between the 
‘man and the department in which he is working, that is, that the power shall rest in 
the department to make the necessary appointment and the man so aia them shall 
be held responsible 7—A. Yes. 

*f oe I am satisfied, if his tenure of office should be so guaranteed that no one could 


x 


1) 


{ [Mr. W. W. Cory.] 


hans ey vay In the he oie of your peatiination, “you said there» 
Bag” applications made to the Civil Service for positions ?—A. Yes. 
my iae: S For ae class ae He ee Simply to fill ae 4 


SRS ee on a Oe ase oh ee poe feey aoe aad then ee him | 

ae en put him on for thirty days again. 

Rae ee Q. Do you regard the efficiency of your work as well maintained es 

Ne a aiiics 2A. No, I do not think it 1s as well maintained aS we had a 

} official. 
_ It you had the oy er to make the Beppo Mianent, it would be done 


Dace: ie am quite ine that thes shoela make ae 
Q. I think it is a patent fact that it is due, as has already been anid to 
that the Commission has more work than they are able to aceomplish ?—A. Yes 
is the great difficulty. It is not that they do not make them as well as we ¢ 
would be very glad to let them make them. Wal 


The CHairMan: Dr. Roche, have you any questions to ask? 

Dr. Rocuzr: 1 think I would like to throw a little light on some of ve 
dealt’ with. by Mr. Cory, so far as the conerete cases he has mentioned are cone 
For instance, he mentioned the selection for Dominion Land Surveyers for ee 
and he stated he would be guided by the recommondations— af) Sem 


Hon. Mr. Catper: I thought Dr. Roche was going to ask some questions. ee 
is going to make a statement, I suggest he be sworn. cay 


Mr. Grivspacu: Yes, in line with the fact that all the witnesses have been s 


Dr. W. J. Rocur, Chairman, Civil Service Commission, sworn. 


By th e Charman: 


Q. Will you proceed with your statement, Doctor ?—-A. I know Mr. oe is e \ 

of the fact that when we are selecting our Dominion Land Surveyors—t e 
instance, last year—we advertised for Dominion Land Surveyors, and we 
Surveyor General sitting with the ‘Commission, in with the Commissioner’ 
and there was not one person appointed to his Bint last year who did not me 
his approval, and his qualifications. They had requested during the past. year 
instead of having this position advertised every spring, inasmuch as there‘ 
ereat deal of uncertainty amongst the staff, the posiee should be declare 
manent. Heretofore, they have always been called in to the ‘Surveyor | 
office at the end of the season, to finish up their logs and make up their repo 
there has been, in the past, an interim of one, two or three months, betw 
termination of their field work, and the beginning of the next field season 
Ser thought os these Bes sitions could be HLOue ae nen ae could use these me 


ky of the season bes ane ee ae me field ey The Conmicainnd acq ( 
OS Shearer that respect. So this year we again asked the Surv veyor General to. ‘recom 


those of his last year’s staff who had given satisfaction, and who had. been appoi 
aie Pie By the Commission through competition, the returned soldiers having beens 
Wa ics ah the preference last year. He 
pee On this occasion, the Surveyor General did: come over, and Gat vee 
Oe ond one of our examiners, and Mr. MacNeil, of the Great War Vetera: 
aoe tion. We adopted the recommendations of the Surveyor General in eve 


Ae excepting aie or three I think, who were civilians and who were as 
ENP 5 Reape betons Dry W.' J. Roche, ] 
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Spleced’ i in hshuk of returned soldiers wlio had the qualifications. It is true that they 


had three or four civilians who were ‘competent, and whom the Surveyor Generai 
would like to have seen continued and their positions made permanent, but we 


allowed him to continue these men only in a seasonal capacity instead of making 


them permanent.. He got his men, but just for the season. The other positions were 
filled by returned soldiers whom he recommended as being proficient, anl we adopted 
in every instance his recommendation so the system which Mr. Cory mentioned, that 
he would be governed by the recommendations of a superior, is, in fact, in practice, 


-and the returned soldier list is all exhausted, where the returned soldiers have the 


qualifications, before civilians are considered, even though the civilians sometimes 
had a little superior qualifications. I do not think the. efficiency of the staff has been 
at all affected by reason of our procedure, unless it is an occasional complaint by 
some deputy of cases where, under the terms of the. Civil Service Act, returned 


soldiers with minimum qualifications have taken positions over thé heads of civilians 


with superior qualifications, and thereby the efficiency of the staff was reduced. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Is that not the law?—A. Yes, that is the Soldiers’ Preference Law. It is not 
our fault.” We are merely carrying out the law. 


By Mr. Griesbach : 


(). It appears the Surveyor General is responsible for these 
He is always consulted, but we are responsible. 

Q). You’ are assuming responsibility, but the Surveyor General is really the 
responsible party ?—A. He is the man whom we consult, and who recommends every 
man whose services last year had proven satisfactory. We would not wish to put on 
a man whose services were reported by the ‘Surveyor General as being unsatisfactory.’ 
I think there were one or two, probably no more, whose services were reported unsatis- 


factory, and their appointments were not made permanent. 


Q. The result would be practically the same?—A. Excepting this, that under the 
system heretofore, I know by experience that sometimes there are men “ wished ” 
on the Surveyor General against his will through higher authorities. 

Q. Political authorities?—A. Yes. Now, in regard to the Immigration Officer 


-at Aberdeen. It is true there was considerable delay as the result of holding the 


examination before the giving of the notice, but the Commission is not responsible 
for all the delay that occurred in that instance. As a matter of fact, we were asxeid 
to hold this appointment in abeyance for a certain length of time by the department 
itself, because of the fact that the minister was in the West, and they desired to 
consult him upon a certain phase of the situation. I think the phase was that as a 
result of the examination there were two retiirned soldiers qualified, who possessed 
the necessary qualifications to place them upon the eligible list. The department 


expected to have another vacancy at Peterboro. Their regular official was being 


moved over I think to Amsterdam or some place on the continent, and they wanted 
to consult the minister about making another permanent appointment at Peterboro, 
and this department was asked to delay the appointment until the minister could be 
consulted, so as-te know which of the men was to go to Peterboro and which should 


go to Aberdeen. I do claim, and I think I am correct from the information I 


received, that the efficiency of the department was not impaired to any extent by 
reason of the delay, for the reason that there was a competent man in charge of the 
Aberdeen cftice, placed in charge by Mr. Smith, the head of the Overseas Service. 


He, in. fact, was an applicant for the position. The delay was not entirely all our 
fault, and in fact, as I say, we were asked to delay it until the minister’s return. I 


think they wired him while he was in the West to get his views, but at any rate, I 


‘claim that the delay did not result in any embarrassment to the department because 


t 


/ ea: i {Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 


G als hay man Pale was aches Gn the: capacity. of ae xeL 
aS on - whom Mr. Smith overseas desired to have. appointed - to 
Guus he must have considered that. he was a competent: mane 4 
i ns eM, Cory: He was the man who was the assistant a the J 
there before. He had been there a great many years, and had 
from messenger boy in the service, up to his present Pe 


ni - Wirness: Yes. 
: Mr. Cory: I did not ask you to 8 that appointment 


you were in cy ae or not a that tes iy ide a 


Mr. Cory: There were not more ae two or three hake delay, and. me 
faet the appointment was made. Wi 
- September and in October, the oer was not Aude, or at least were n 
of it until November or December. coin tote 

Wirness: The man may not have reported for duty, alshous? the int rr 
imparted to the Department long hetore thatrat aly 


Mr. Cory: The notice I got was dated the 15th of December, ; : 
Wirness: Sometimes it has happened that certificates for certain 
do not issue for some time after. sates 


Hon. Mr. Caper: 
I was in the Aberdeen aie ane L ae Mr ae was in ae ees 
Mr. eee says, a has grown up with the office and I would judge would ae a 


: “Mr. ee qT ate his father aes to be tee and ae mother 
Aberdonian. 
Ges T think our selection was agreeable to Mr. Cory. i 
per. r. Cory: I had no objection to that. I did not say, Dontor, that there e sae : 
er vey it was simply a matter of a delay, when the Service suffered ‘pa 


vee oy My. 


in pa to technical men: ‘Cory seems to be 


al paar: That has Ae been our ex perienee, From the highest 
nee lowest positions we have usually found no dearth of applicants, if the sa 
Mea) - sufficiently attractive; it matters not whether they were professional or not. _ 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


po ay Q. It seems to me that while there would not be any dene of Eee 
- - were a number of good men who would not apply ?—A. Yes, we had exce 
- who did apply. 
> Q. Twill admit that you had Beant men who did apply, but you ie 
to say that there were not other excellent men who did not apply aK No, 3 
wt: would be a difficult thing under any system— ap 

ie QQ. Does it not strike you, as a professional man, that the point ee 
ay Newcombe is well taken, that the man who is in business, or a professiona 
* a technical man in bes for himself, would very much, dislike to take 
_ being turned down and doing Harm to himself in his practice? Ts it not 
- that many men of this type are sensitive men, that their training and o 
ae make them sensitive and isinenned to get in the hurly-burl ; 0: | 
~~ tion? Is that not a reasonable view to take, that such is the case 2—A. In : 
in 


would not say it is. Section 21 of the 1908 Act contains the words ‘0: 
Recs Dr. W. J. Roche.} ' 
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Dé ct Aeote Sie exception that it road | | ied he SOMA technical or otherwise peculiar.” 


Pe ‘To the word “eculiar ” might be given a very broad interpretation. 


. In England?—a. In Canada. It was a very confusing section, so much go 
‘that Bis Robert Borden in drawing up the Order in Council before the 1918 Act was 
passed by Parliament, provided that all appointments of a professional and technical 
character should be made after a competitive test. That section was eliminated in 
the new Act. A gentleman from the United States who came to address the Canadian 
Club in Ottawa here on the merit system in the United States informed us that the 
- Attorney General of his State told him that every man, except himself, from the 
professional man down to the messenger, in gis department, was selected on the merit 
system after competition, and that their experience over there warranted him. in stating: 
that they had an efficient staff, and that the professional men were not at all averse to 
applying for positions of that nature. I can understand Mr. Newcombe’s position. 
As he stated, when, he came into the service, many years before Civil Service reform 
was inaugurated, he was promised a free hand in the appointment of professional men 
in his department, and he has consistently held to that. But when we have advertised 
‘any professional position since this new law came into effect, we have always asked 
the deputy head of that department either to come himself or to send a competent 
representative from the department to sit with the Commission. All that the appli- 
‘cants have to do is, they fill out a questionaire setting forth their experience of the 
particular branch of law that they have been in, and the answers are compared. There 
is no turmoil about it, no strife. They simply compare the experiences of the men 
applying. General Griesbach will admit that when a judgeship is vacant there is no 
dearth of applicants from among the legal men. There is competition but it is subrosa. 


Mr. Grirspacu: Yes, it subrosa. 


Dr. Rocue: It is subrosa, by pull or political influence with members of Parlia- 
ment and Ministers of the Crown. Now, that is surely more undignified, that kind of — 
competition, than the filling out of an application form setting forth your qualifica- 
tions, your experience and recommendations and so on, and having it compared with 
those of your fellows who are applicants for the same position. Mr. Newcombe comes 
from Halifax, and is well acquainted with the legal men of Halifax. He would select 
only a good man; we admit that; but why should a man from Edmonton be debarred 
from a chance of application? Why should a man from Winnipeg not have his quali- 
fications taken into consideration simply because he is a lawyer? Why should you 
submit the inferior employees to competition and have a favouritism, for that is what 
it is—in connection with professional or technical positions? It is the principle that 
we object to. 

Q. The system is to treat applicants: Gon all over Canada aay and fairly ?— 
A. To get the most efficient men. 

@. As you put it on that basis, I may say that to my mind it is not a question 
of getting the most efficient men as it is of getting the most efficient service. J can 


_ quite believe that you may get the most brilliant lawyer in Canada to take a position 


under Mr. Neweombe, but they might quarrel with each other within a week, and the 
service would suffer?—A. Every appointment is probationary for six months. 

Q. Immediately you get in eminent professional and technical men, you are in a 
different atmosphere altogether ; you have to get people who will get alge together 
and work together. You have to consider the question of temperament and the ques- 


* tion of manners, and you do not examine them on temperament at all. In that kind 


of appointment it is well known—it has been talked about for years—that these men 
are temperamental. They have their opinions, their ideas and their views. But what 


we are after-is the efficiency of the service. To my mind it is of far more importance 


to have the proper performance of duties and the efficiency of the service than to have 


Sy the principle that the Civil Service is open to everybody in Canada. I do not attach 


much importance to that. I take the opposite view, that the efficiency of the service 
fe LHonst Dre" WW... di. Roche.] 
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is the prime eres and that ingompatahihey of “eum has. to be ¢ 
Newcombe said fiat the selection of his staff was not unlike the pr 
on in the selection of a partner in a lawfirm. T hat appealed to me ‘at ¢ 
technical and professional men, amongst astronomers and men of that ¢ t. 
ment is the very essence of the thing. Now, if we are going to proceed on 1 | 
tion that these appointments must be kept open to the whole of Canada, i 
be the underlying principle, we are going to reduce the Civil Service ak all i 
to a low level of, mediocrity in my judgment. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: canine . 

(). What have you to say to Pe My reply to that is that we should 2 

an aristocracy in) he Civil Service in Canada, a democratic country. a j 
By Mr. Griesbach : BA 

Q. You will always have an aristocracy of brains, and if you are not going to bt L 

up that aristocracy of brains, you are going to have a low level of ME oe la ci 
think that General Griesbach has been long enough in public life to know that when 
there is a vacaney on a staff of professional or technical men, for a professional or 
technical man, there is no dearth of men seeking the position, and they seek it throug! 
influence, through personal interviews, through - communications with, the D p 
Minister as well as with the Minister. So long as human nature is ia AGS 
what it always will be—it is the same in every civilized country—if a “Minister has a 


veuhanaatee ards whom ie would a to aid, ake amg 2h is weil qualified, and \ 


ae At 


bis nuit End say, “Oh, put ree man on your state » et os is an. node tot 
add additional men to the staff when you leave it in the hands of the department, 
secondly it eliminates competition. They will not all be as conscientious in dec idi 
as Mr. Newcombe is, if they have the privilege of starting a man who is a personal 
friend of their own. If that system had not been abused in the past, there would no: 
have been the acon that there was in favour of the change in the Civil Service Act 
Q. We will take it as you put it. I agree with you that my experience is not cunlik 
your own. I realize the seriousness to the service of the abuse of patronage. But what 
Tam afraid of is that there will be far greater abuses if you have rock-ribbed cast-iron 
pee cep e for those inde SLO The cure is going to pe worse than 


ea hea men were br Aiea into ae service My I am Lia nee hace Ms oe i 
Q. We have never lacked distinguished mer in the service, but under your ae 

you are getting a number of men to pass examinations and qualify, and they | do th 
work in a sort of way. But you will never develop distingmished men ?—A. We 
not attempt an ex aon in connection with those professional men. It is just 
eamparison of their qualifications, of their experience, and so on to enable the dep 
ment to be represented on the board of selection. I am afraid that. if the pres nt 
provision in the Bill dealing with technical and professional appointments is_ adop 
it will shoot the Civil Service Act to pieces. Last night, I ran over in my mind a 
of the positions that would be included as technieal and professional positions. 
that provision in the Bill should become law, every position in the Printing B 
of a non-elerical character will be claimed to te a technical position. There you 
a useful illustration of the effects of patronage. From the Pri inting Bureau we 
ae ey ae nee i i oes ae ee 400 men less than it did 
: ot Parliament were pestered | to « 

people seeking appointments in the Bureau. That sort of thing is an incentive 
manning. Then all the lawvers in all the departments would come under that 


as technical and professional. So would all the principals in the Department of; Eh ff 
[Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 
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; in the Immigration Branch and in all the other departments; all the civil engineers 
and other engineers ; all the draughtsmen in the Dominion Land Surveyor’s Branch, and 
-seores of positions in the Department of Agriculture. Every chief of a branch on the 
Experimental Farms would claim to be a technical man, and nearly every non-clerical! 
position in the Mines Branch, chemists, assistant-chemists, analysts, and scores of 
inspectors and supervisors in all departments, officials of the Forestry Branch, astron- 
mers, meteorological experts, and so on; the numerous experts that they had in the 
Naval Service—you could go on almost indefinitely—they would. all claim to be 
professional or technical. It would be a source of constant irritation and friction 
between the department and the Civil Service in deciding which was and which was 
not a technical position. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


@. Comparing our system here, inside and outside, with the system in the United 
‘States and in Great Britain, we seem to go very much further. I's it not true ‘that 
in comparison with the federal system in the United States Parliament has cast upon 
the Commission the duty of filling all vacancies in the service. It was a huge task, 
and the question which arises in my mind is whether or not, as Mr. Cory has stated, 
we have gone too far, at least for the time being, in casting upon the Commission a 
duty which they cannot reasonably perform. You have more work than you can possibly 
attend to with your organization and your staff of experts, and that sort of thing, and 
as a consequence, the public service is suffering. Why should we go further than they 
have gone in Great Britain where they have been dealing with this problem for the 
last fifty years?—A. Why should we not? 

. Q. By taking from the Commission some of the work that they have at present’ 
in order that, as time goes on, the whole situation can be adjusted so as to remedy 
these things?—A. Well, Mr. Calder, if the Commission was given sufficient time to 
—earry out the provisions of this Act, divorced from any subsidiary duties such as have 
been imposed upon us, and the great burden of work that we have had thrust upon 
us during the past three years has been the classification of the entire service, but 
that is drawing to a close; that was an immense task, and that has monopolized, you 
might say, a great deal of our attention, and probably has prevented us from devoting 
- as much attention to working out improved methods in connection with filling posi- 
tions of a technical or ordinary clerical nature—we would have had more time to 
devote our attention to the question of classification that has been dumped upon us 
at the present time. ‘Personal appeals are now being imposed upon us. Within a 
few months that classification will be settled, and we will have more time, and if it is 
found that there is any position of the classification of the Civil Service, by reason 
of its impracticability, would be rendered less efficient under the Commission we would 
be only too pleased, and would be the first to recommend the exemption by the 
Governor in Council of that particular phase of it. of 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Take the fire rangers; I was going to ask Myr. Cory if he did not think the 
whole of the fire rangers’ department responsible for the proper performance of its 
duties. Give them the right to recommend the employment of these men, and the 
chief would hesitate before disagreeing with those recommendations; we would then 
be able to hold that men responsible in a larger degree than we can at present. 
He would make a good selection, a better selection than you could make in Ottawa /?— 
_ A: I would like to know what is in your mind as to the Commission’s methods at 
_ the present time. 

Q. I do not know, but I know these people have to apply to the Civil ‘Service 
Commission, and so far as the public and my constituents know, John Smith, in some 
remote part of the country is appointed by the ‘Civil Service Commission. If it is 
acne in that way I would like to know it¢?—A. That is Just what I wish to clear up. 
ae PIN Sa {Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 
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aaek to He Souavideus Soon & 
Q. In that case the chief fire ranger —A. gs ie are given ne p 


selection, advertising the same locally, applications to be sent in to the d 
representative of the district, and he makes practically his own selection an 
mends who shall be appointed, with this additional precaution, that we ha 
upon them, namely, that they shall certify first, that these selections. have 
irrespective of any favouritism, political or otherwise, and the returned sol 


been given ane 2TH \ 


ane all the aHaSe A goes wath these selections A That is inet our 
is because of the want of information. We give information to ‘eva 
applies, and the department is quite well aware of the fact. Oy 
their local oe 


Chaise. peace ad Cees it om be ode cleat that ae man ae i e@ 
oe of es aie because at the ae time a assertion is 


aes W hich we Aone aad we 
itism, is not exercised, and that Ona is ena: in oan beeen wie 
appointments, but the departmental representative is given latitude ‘to m 
aoa oF those a? nua to select the pee giving oa Doe soldier who. ap. 


Mr. endo: I think it is eee: that the ata ot 
definitely located. ae Ve 
Mr. H. J. Mack: Take, for instance, a mining rush up into a pe 
country under the jurisdiction of the Dominion fire rangers; it is found that 


fire warden, and two or three months elapsed before the appointment wae Pe 
is liable to happen in that country as the result of the delay?—A. Evidently ei 
not acquainted with the provisions of the present Act. The department can bu 2 
a man to-day and keep him there for thirty days without our permission a ne . 
is only after the employment has lasted for thirty days that we are asked t . fu 


Aye neate: As a matter of fact, we can extend that time. In emergency — 
ments away from Ottawa the Civil Service Act provides that the department shall, 


have the right ‘to put on a man immediately, so that they do not have to. wait. 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


ra WI lat eat ae is _ there in the et law regarding that ?—A. See 


Pepe ehe amen Of Ke fon ee Act, the Civil Reds Gouna shall i 

, tend to the Governor in Council the exemption of a particular class. » a 
Hh an illustration to show the Commission is not. grasping unnecessary ached 
Prati knows, if they took away the whole outside service it would be a relief ‘to. 
‘ is the principle of the thing we think would be unfortunate, but under. | ee 
of the Act the Commission found it would be better from the standpoint of hy pr 
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Oil ees lise Act for two years. We theta that until they could get down 
to. their permanent establishment. The reason we did that was because the. offices 
out West were taking on men and making promises of salaries that were beyond the 
DL ealivies provided in the Civil Service Act, and we did not wish to be responsible a 
this. They would take on men without knowledge of their qualifications at all, s 
that we recommended to the Governor in Council the exemption of these Wa 
and we did the same with the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. If it is found that 
there is any other class where it would be better for the service to be dealt with in 
this way, where it is impracticable or practically impossible to apply the Act, we 
would only be too pleased to recommend the exemption of that class under that sec- 

- tion of the Act, and it does not require an amendment to the Act at all. You may 
say why have you not done that in connection with the postmaster? Well, because 
we have not discovered that any fault was found by the department, or that our 
system is not practical and working out to advantage. If it had been otherwise we 

would have asked for the exemption of the postmaster. It is only necessary to state 
that out of some thirty- eight hundred postmasters appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission since February, 1913, there have not been complaints, directly or indirectly, 
made to the Civil ‘Service Commission in more than one per cent of the cases. Can you 
find a system that can be devised by the mind of man where there is so little com- 

_plaint? There are no doubt some complaints made that do not reach the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, but they are of a political nature—that is the people here have not 
been educated up to the viewpoint that it is right and proper for any opponent of 
the Government to get any position, and therefore there has been in a locality some 
complaint about a man being appointed because he was a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, but you cannot help that in connection with appointments under the merit 
system so that I say that is one of the best illustrations to show the Act has not been 
operating to the detriment of the service. The Deputy Postmaster General has never 
complained that he is getting an inferior class of men, because we are utilizing his 
own officers, so that we can recommend the exemption Gf any class under the existing 
vail without amending it. ‘ 


' The CHairman: I think the hier opened up by Dr. Roche is a wide one, and 
we eet have to consider it further. 


eee reeds 4 


The Committee adjourned until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 


- [Mr. Newcombe]. 
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Be: 

ae 
Mr. A. Johnston, Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries— 
Examination. Page 55. 

“Hon W. J. Roche, Chairman Civil Service Commission, Baseinahen 


tad Continued. Page 74. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL No, 122, AN ACT TO AMEND Al a 
SERVICE ACT . » 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


a le, Calder, Cee Goue Cae Euler, Gua, ‘Gatien te Y 
Scott, Kennedy olenaary) and ‘Thompson (Yukon). a Pe 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and Laue: 


Bs 


. 


A synopsis of the correspondence received by the Committee was read and 
tions given the secretary to reply to same. 


on 
Messrs.: W. W. Cory, A. Johnston and Roche were in attendance. 


Mr. hae Johnston, Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries was called, ; 


and examined by several members of the Committee. 
7 a 
Witness retired. ae nD Kiet 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o'clock, p.m., till 8.30 in the evening, | 


Bk SPINNEY, ee 
Chairman ne 2, 


~J 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 
Turspay, May 10, 1921. 


" The Special Cousmities appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend the 
_ Civil Service Act, 1918, thet at 11 o clock, Hon. Mr. Spimey, the Chairman, presiding, 


‘ e. 
Mr. ALEXANDER J OHNSTON, Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries, sworn. 
. ¥ : . x We 


« 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. You are the Deputy Minister of Marine 

Q. How long have you been i in that position wis Sires 1 1910. Given years. 

Q. The object of calling you is to give the Committee your experience in’ regard 
to the appointment of officials in your department under the present system, also to 
deal with the question of promotions. We will be glad to have your report?—A. Well, 

_Mr. Chairman, I had the advantage of hearing the testimony given by the Deputy 
Minister of Justice and by the Deputy Minister of the Interior. They so correctly 
and accurately represent my view with respect to the Civil Service Commission that 
I would be almost wasting your time if I were to repeat, because anything I would say 
would be in substance a repetition of what they have said with respect to the general 
operation of the work of the Commission. I am prepared to repeat, as I say, in 
substance, what Mr. Newcombe and Mr. Cory have said, that in my judgment, the 
operations of the Commission while they may be beneficial in some respects, that is, 
in so far as appointments of,a clerical nature her at: headquarters are concerned, it 
has very great advantages ana has my own approval. Interference by the Commis- 
sion and the extension of the powers of the Commission to other’*branches of the 
service, outside and inside, has not at all events in my judgment resulted in any 
benefit to the public service, but on the contrary, in my view at all events, it has been 
disadvantageous to the public service. I was going to suggest, if I might, that this 
Bill now engaging the attention of the Committee should be enlarged to include some 
classes of employees that do not seem to be covered by the proposed amendment. If 
_ this is the proper time to make that suggestion I will make it and give my reason for 
asking that certain employees, more particularly in the outside service should be 
included. cea 

Mr. Currm: I think, Mr. Johnston, that this is the time. We are dealing with 

_ the Bill now. I was going to ask in respect jto section 1 of the Bull, subsection (a), 
“subsection (b) and subsection (c); that completes the subsections of the Bill. -I was 
going to suggest that a further subsection (e) should be added to cover lighthouse 
a keepers and engineers on the fog alarms, if it should be decided that the latter are 
not covered by subsection (c). 


ra 


Tae By Hon. Mr. Calder: De tek 

. Q. Engineers of what?—-A. ait aes of fog Bane, We have at various places 

on several coasts and on the lakes, fog alarms, the keepers of which must necessarily 

have some qualifications. Now whether this would be sufficiently covered by subsection 

(ec) or not, but if it is not I would ask that lighthouse keepers and engineers of fog 
_alarms—they are usually combined. Fog alarms are usually attached to light stations 

: under the jurisdiction of some one particular person. 


i 
! 


Q. Just a ahoment there. If I understood you correctly, . our ir 
that the entire outside service be taken from under the Commis 
going to suggest the entire outside service. JI am not going to fexe) t a 
to suggest in the course of my observations there are some classes es 
to the several agencies of the department throughout the country t 
as far as we are concerned, remain under the Civil Service Commiss yt 
quite unable to see that any substantial advantage to the public. serv: e is 


se 


having the appointments made by the Civil Service Commission. aay 


* 
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By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): ‘ 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Johnston to give us a dahon as ae “aah : 
when he refers to the Outside Service and the Inside Service oe Ae Well what 
by the Inside Service is that I have particular reference to those os d | 


department here. . 
Q. In Ottawa?—A. Yes, in Ottawa, here. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. That is the old designation?—A. Yes. . 
Q. And everybody else outside of Ottawa in all departments is Outsid 


‘A. Yes. 


By Mr. Griesbach: eae ne 


’Q. That is not my understanding, though of what it is now, becaus ‘there : 
establishments of the Government, not perhaps in your department, but in other depa 
ments where red have a large ae os pee ay don’t call, for inst 


going pat opera ie oe ah pr aoe Civil Sone Act BC ES outside of he 
here was in the outside service. , Mee 
Q. When you say ow tside service now, ar do you mean to- a A 
no outside service now. 3 
- Q. I beg your pardon?—aA. There is no outside service now orachie ally ny 
crews on the vessels operated by the department are practically the only employ: 
that the department is permitted to employ now, and labourers employed at the 0 
shipyards are employed directly by the daparueut at the present time an 
classes of manual labour, that is people employed from day to day as thea 
ae ee at the several agencies. Those are being employed by the department. 
to-day 
— Q. Without the intervention of the: Civil Service Commission ?—A, ‘With 
intervention of the Civil Service See Oa 
Q. What Dr. Thompson wishes to get at, and what I would like to get 
are going to use the term Inside Service and the term Outside Service. we 
have it determined just what is meant by that term ?—A., My inden We 
man in the office is an inside man mnder the present administration. — : ; 
Q. And a man outside is more or less in the outside service?—A. No, n not 


that, but it is the general idea, the season 
al employe . 
ae ce. ployees and all those ase 
cate 4 i Mr. CURRIE: My suggestion is we better stick to the old eer Shee 
Me cea ae the inside or the outside service. T would suggest it is only comparative 
we should stick to the old terminology. ie 


ES ies Hon. Mr. Carper: All persons employed here petten the reser an ; 
Diet es force, all persons employed in the department in Ottawa were classed ne 
Shalem and those employed outside in the country were classed pee: 
Pen be employed in clerical work. 
‘{Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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~ Wiress : There were these exceptions, a man might work at Ottawa and be paid 
out of a vote that applied to work carried on outside. He was considered to be on the 


_  Q. Give an illustration?—A. We carried in that Immigration Civil Service Vote 
some twenty odd employees that were paid for carrying on’ work outside of the country. 
In a sense they should have been on the inside service because they were here working 
in Ottawa. A number of these discrepancies have been cleared up in the last two years. 

Q. Mr. Johnston in his department would have certain officials right here in Ottawa 
paid out of the appropriation that applied to outside work, and they were not carried 
on what was called commonly here the inside service. 
__ » Mr. Grizspacu: There can be no real difference in the service that should be 
rendered. i 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: The distinction has been eliminated under the present law. 
They are all, civil servants. 

Mr. Grressacu: We should not use the term at all. 


Hon. Mr. Catper: Expression is given to this view that what was the outside 
service before should be taken from under the Commission. When we mse that term, 
the outside service, we mean all employees outside of Ottawa generally. ‘There may 
be a few exceptions to this. : 
‘Mr. Griespacr: I think that is a very logical view to carry out. 


: Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): That would mean that permanent employees of the 
Government who were not employed at Ottawa would belong to the outside service. 


Mr. Griesracu: I think it is a very dangerous term to use. 
Mr. Tompson (Yukon): That is why it was so confusing to me. 
The CuairmMan: That is interesting now. 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: All your fishery inspectors, all your land inspectors, all your 
immigration officials, all your geological men, working out in the field, all belonged to 
the outside service. I mean in Victoria, or Hamilton, or anywhere else, were all in 

the outside service. Under the old law none of them came under the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. Mr. Johnston, in his preliminary remarks, rather intimated he would 
favour taking the entire outside service, as it used to be called, from under the juris- 
diction of the Civil Service Commission. : . 


Mr. Grirspacu: I think it is a good term to leave alone. - 


: Hon. Mr. Catper: Mr. Johnston was giving us a statement of the classes in the 
department, both in the inside and outside service, aS it used to be called, that 
should be taken from under the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


_ Wiryess: Yes, and I suggested lighthouse-keepers and engineers of fog signals. 
From our experience during the past year or two we are able to give I think evidence 
that will be most conclusive that it is desirable in the interest of the public service 
that the appointments of, lighthouse-keepers and the appointment of those engineers 
of fog alarms should be in the hands of the department and the minister. 

_  Q. Take, your lighthouse keepers?—A. Take the lighthouse-keepers. Ags the 
members of the Committee will know, most of the lights are situated at isolated stations 
where at times, for various reasons, one reason being that the remuneration or the pay 
of the lighthouse-keeper is somewhat small and it is difficult to get the right men for 
the positions and it very often happens at many stations that a man living close to 
the light station is the only man who can be prevailed upon to accept the position. 
‘Now what happened theretofore when a vacancy arose was that we made the best 
shift we could to get a suitable person in the immediate vicinity of the light. We 
saw no very useful purpose in advertising, and as a matter of fact there wag no 
Ai ANS ao Bip x aS Fi Ne 

advertising for applicants to fill this particular position. ° : 

ae hie {[Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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-Q. That is under the old condition of affairs hen. the ie nt x 
appointment?—A. Yes. Suggestions were made to us, names of suitable cz 
for the position were submitted to us and from the names submitted: to us 
selection very often from what the department considered the most suital b 
for the filling of the position. 

Q. Who would submit those names?—A. Those names would be oubnatien ; 
several quarters, usually submitted all down through the year by supporters: of is 
Government. That hag been the custom from Confederation down. aan 

Q. Local people who knew the conditions?—A. Yes, who knew the conditions a 
knew the man. a 

Q. Give me a case of an isolated lighthouse?/—A. There are so many. 5 You 
down to Lake Ontario here and take a small gland off of Prince Edward, Le Ma 
Ducks. a he 
@. Suppose a lighthouse-keeper resigned or died, what steps in. the old days would 
you take to have that filled?—A. We would immediately get in touch with our age ; 
at Prescott, Captain Taylor at the present time, and we would ascertain from hi 
whether he knew of any suitable person, and in addition it always becomes known 
every locality—I have never known of a position becoming vacant that did not ve 
readily become known in the locality where the position became vacant, and in near. 
every case that I can recollect representations were made to us as to the qualificatio: 
of certain people, one, two, three or four or five, as the case may be. am 

@. Those representations would come in fairly quickly?—A. Yes, they will, fair 
quickly, and from among the number thus submitted Captain Taylor or a repr 
sentative from the Commissioner of Lights office would get in touch with the severss 
persons so nominated and would reach some conclusion with respect to one or mor e 
of those applicants. His conclusions would be reported to me and in turn pee 
to the minister, as & result of which an appointment would be made. 


By the Chairman: ; ‘ 


@. The efficiency of the service was protected in that way by your officials? : 
In my judgment absolutely protected. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. How does the present system interfere with the administration of the dapne - 
ment’—A. Under the present system we would have to report to the Civil Service 
Commission pat a vacaney had taken place. The Civil Service Commission in tui 
themselves say “ We have to advertise for a certain period of time.” In the meantim 
we have to make temporary provision for filling the position because the light mu: 
be kept going no matter what happens here or elsewhere. That position may be ad 
tised for thirty days. In the meantime applications are received; they are e 
submitted to the department, all received at the department. They are considered — 
the Commissioner of Lights and his staff and the Commissioner of Lights and | 
staff uses his judgment and selects from among the applicants for the positio 
certain person. He reports to the Civil Service Commission, and the Civil Ser 
Commission almost invariably—it takes a long time in many cases, but in the en 
don’t think there is one single case in our department Vets the selection of 
Commissioner of Lights has not been accepted. 

Q. Your argument is that you might save that delay gine Absolutely, nae s 
the expense. All that has happened in the meantime is that there have been 1 
delays, and that there have been innumerable letters that have served absolutely 
useful purpose beyond occupying the time of quite a number of people in our oer 
ment and necessarily a similar number in the Civil Service Commission. rate 

Q. With this possible exception that under this system the advertisement oe r 
and every person who has a desire to apply is given an opportunity ieee 
agree. 

_ (Mr, Alexander Johnston.] ) 
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ye 8. That j is really tie. only difference?—A. If that be an fa fi it has that. 
But it has another disadvantage that as the system has become known we find it 
; extremely difficult when a vacancy occurs now to get anybody who will come along 
to fill the position temporarily unless we pay him from the outset until such time 
as we are in position to make his position permanent a very much larger wage than 
we would pay him if we were in position to proceed immediately and make the posi- 
tion permanent. 


By Mr. Charters: 

Q. Do you state the salary in the advertisement you publish?—-A. Yes, we do, 
and the salary is very small and the result now is that we have difficulty, as I said, 
in getting anybody to take the temporary appointment unless we pay him whatever 
he may regard as the prevailing rate of wages in the particular district in which he 
resides and sometimes more. Now that is the position with respect to ight keepers. 
Now, I will give you an instance: We required on Sable ‘{sland—if you want an 
isolated place that enjoys the distinction of being very isolated. ‘We wanted a light 
keeper there. It was very difficult to get people to go to live on ‘Sable Island and I. 
always wonder how it is we get anybody to go and live there. Well, we approached 
the Civil Service Commission. The Civil Service Commision said: “ What you 
ought to call these people are boatmen.” We run Sable Island under the name of a 
humane establishment. We keep a crew on Sable Island in addition to attending to 
the lights; we keep a crew to extend aid to any shipwreck that may happen to take 
place. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. The Sable Island you refer to is Sable Island off Halifax harbour, away out 
on the ocean?’—A. Yes. It is commonly known as the Graveyard of the Atlantic. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
| Q. How long is it?—A. It is a sand bar about 10 or 12 miles long. / 


er By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Nobody living there?—A. Except the people we keep there. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. You keep a lifeboat crew and a life crew?—A. Yes. Well, the Civil Service 
Commission got the idea they ought to call these men boatmen. I never attach much 
importance to what people who are doing work are called; so long as they do the 
work I don’t care what they are called. I don’t attach any great importance to 
titles. I said: “ All right, I don’t care what you call them, so long as we get them,” 
and we finally told the (Civil Service Commission that the, agent at Halifax had 
secured a good man who was prepared to go to Sable Island because he had relatives 
on the island, and he was a good man. But they said, “You will have to advertise.” 
Well, we advertised and we got no applicants. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Got what?—A. Got no applicants, because nobody were tumbling over themselves 
to ‘get a position down on Sable Island, and finding that the service had to be main- 
tained and the light kept going we sent this man to Sable Island and for upwards 

of a year we were endeavouring to get his appointment made permanent, but ‘we never 
succeeded in getting the appointment made permanent, and finally after the expira- 
‘tion of more than a year somebody in the Civil ‘Service Commission who did not 
understand the. situation—and I want to make this very clear; I am satisfied that if 
it were possible for these matters to come under the observation of the Commissioners 
(Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 


bet 
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Herisclyee. and ‘under the Shaeivaune of the Soe 0 
very clear understanding of the requirements of the public 
would not occur, but there are so many of these details that - 
gible for them to come under the observation of the ‘Commissior ] 
They come under the observation of people in the ‘Civil Service Commis 
eontend have no conception at all, and in my judgment never will have a 
tion of some of the requirements of the public service; and in proof. of t 
‘nection with this very particular matter, the ‘Civil Service Commission aft 
than a year sends down a letter prepared unquestionably by somebody who 
a een of what the requirements of the service were, ibe said, that 


ee to take any further steps towards the appointment of these hoatiend on vs 
Island, presumably regarding Sable Island as a vessel that moved at will fro ; 
to place on the Atlantic ocean. That is an instance of the delays that can take 
and for that reason I am fully persuaded that it would be to the distinct. advs 
sad the service if the es were left entirely 1 in the oe of the” department, : 


I say ‘I ae ae no single case ae the selection rade by the department has 
rejected. . BANG 
Similarly with fog alarm engineers. They are mechanical men, and ae oe 
the Civil Service Commission who had been assigned to deal ‘with these ‘matters 
not in position to know whether a man is qualified for that position or mot 
technical men in the Commissioner of Lights Department at present are the peopl 
alone who ean determine whether a setae ieee has the no yua 


that mee oe pint ‘by pools “iho are. Veit of deters those. 
cations. 


By Mr. Currie: er ue 


Q. In a fog alarm station, Mr. Johnston, there are gas engines, delicat 
engines?’—-A. Yes. Ne | 
Q. Pumping compressed air?—A. Yes. Leen 

Q. And this compressed air is released by clock work?—A. Yes. at Cot 

Q. And a man has to be a technical man?—A. Yes. And these diaphones a 
stations shall always be cedtned 4 in a highly ecient manner. a +hink T hee said id 
enough on that. Now we come to the question of harbour masters, of which the ere 
quite a number throughout the country. Harbour masters are officials appoint — \ 
-are paid by fees, who receive very small remunerations. N 
are a good many harbour masters appointed by our depasement in the differs n 
of the country who do not get $25 a year; yet they are serving a useful purpos 
proper handling of traffic wherever there is traftic, and the Canada Shipping - 
course provides for the appointment of those emote: ‘Now, it is very difficult 
times to get anybody who will undertake the work, because there is really no r 
ation in it, and in the olden days we simply went around very often begg 
suitable people and we were glad to get them no matter where we got them He fi 
must be properly located, because anybody who is located at any distance 
harbour is not going to touch it. So location is a very considerable factor in obt 
anybody who will accept this position. But under the present arrangement we 
to advertise. Very often you get no returns, sometimes you do, and ‘it 
happens that when an oppointment is madeT have one particular case i 
where a man was selected after some considerable difficulty in getting a 


would undertake the work. This fact was re 
orted to 
[Mr. Alexander eee i he Sa Service | 
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a Us ie . | 
and ae Civil TBecticn' See ie ta in. turn ‘submitted a very {iioe draft of the forms 
they had to be sent to this officer who was accepting this office more as a favour to the 
department than as a favour to himself, and these forms required the officer to give a 
whole lot of information about himself and all that sort of thing, and he hurled the 
whole thing back. He said “I don’t propose to write my life history for the sake of 
accepting a position of this kind where I thought I was doing a service to the depart- 
ment.” In so far as these officers are concerned I am again satisfied no very useful 
purpose is being served by having the appointment made by the Civil Service Com- 
‘mission because the burden Haag rests upon the department in any case of finding 
suitable persons. 

~ Q. You have just as many facilities for finding out these suitable persons AONE 
We have more. 

Q. Because you are, in touch with the outside work all the time?—A. Because 
we have the added advantage of knowing what we require, and knowing the work the 
harbour master has to do. And what I have said with respect to harbour masters, 
applies in exactly the same way in regard to wharfingers. They are paid by small fees 
im the same way; the remuneration in the large majority of cases being very, very 
small and there are not a few places throughout Canada where we have been absolutely 
unable to get anybody to accept the position at all with the result that there are to-day 
in his country a very considerable number of wharves to which are attached no 
wharfingers at all. 

Q. Valuable property standing without anybody looking after it?—A. Yost 


was going to have paragraph (f) to include harbour masters: paragraph (gq) whar- 
fingers. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


~ Q. Why not put it in: ihe same paragraph?—A. Well, all right (g) ships: We 
have to have at different places throughout the country under the provisions of the — 
Canada Shipping Act men who will be prepared to measure ships, any ship that is 
about being completed, the ae has to be measured in order that the ship may be 
properly documented. 

_ Q. That is to say her tonnage and all her description can be registered properly, 
and these men have to know how to do it?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


| Q. Are they paid on.a fee basis?—A. Usually the remuneration is so small that 
we have very great difficulty in getting anybody. Our best chance always is if we can 
find somebody attached to the Customs service at the different ports who has the 
necessary qualifications to enable him to look after this business of measuring ships. _ 
It may not be regarded as a very important service generally, but it is important from 
time to time to those persons who are engaged i in the business of building ships and it 
must be attended to. 


4 i By Mr. Currie: 
Q. It is very important to the shipowner that his ship shall be properly measured 
Dense wharfage dues in many ports are charged according to the tonnage.—A. All 
wharf dues no matter where she goes is determined on tonnage. Then we have a 
Dace of employees in the Meteorological Department. At different places throughout 
the country we have stations where we pay a small fee of anywhere from $50 to $100 


a year. These officers go around and hire the services of some bright intelligent 
person tc to take weather observations and report these. 


on By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Might we sum the whole thing up in this way, because you are dealing with 
fan who do not give their entire time to the service it is difficult to secure those 
[Mr. Alexander Johnston. ] 
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panne eo Every one of those, with the a of a haenbe “a 
Now we have a number of light keepers who give their whole-time. _ i 

 Q. In so far as a part-time employee, and by that I mean the man rho 
give his entire time to the service, usually receives a small remuneration. | 
ment is that all of that class should be taken from under the Cotaisiaanan 

Q. In addition to that you suggest that all light keepers, whether part 
not, should be taken from under the Commission ?—A. I do, and I feel very stror 4 
about it, purely in the interest of the light-house service, which is an ae nt 


service. 


4 


By Mr. Curne: 


Q. There is the volunteer lifeboat service too?—A. The life-saving ee 
called, had been under the Department of Naval Service for a good many years, 
last fall it was transferred to our department. I have not been able to overtake 4 
‘service as fully as I would like to have done, but certain it is that the employm 
of these men also ought to be left in the hands of the department. | 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Let me diseuss another point with you: You are responsible for es protec 
of inland fisheries?—A. Yes. 
Q. Your system is to have the inspectors of the different provinces under y 
overseers’—A. Yes. ; 
Q. Do you hold the inspector of the district responsible for the administra 
of his district?—A. Yes, we do. . 
Q. What part does he play in the appointment of overseers in ae district, 
any’—A. Well, he does play at the present time an important part in connect 
with overseers. I understand the superintendence of fisheries, and here also I sp 
with some little hesitation by reason of the fact that the Fisheries Service was | 
recently transferred to our department, but years ago, up to 1914, the Fishe 
Service was administered by our department, but in 1914 it was transferred to t 
Naval Service and in the meantime I got out of touch a very great déal with 
service, and it is only lately that I have commenced to pick up the threads of 
~ Fisheries Service, but the Superintendent of Fisheries tells me he has an arra 
ment with the Civil Service Commission by which he makes the salaries and 
Civil Service Commission approves them. Now he has 241 fishery guardians.) T 
fishery guardians are selected very largely on the recommendation of the fishe 
_inspector in a particular district. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Are they on annual salary?—A. Yes. 


Q. Give all their time to the service?—A. Then he has 521 hatchery employ 
He has the same arrangement with respect to those. 


. By Mr. Currie: : : a 

Q. They are advertised. The Civil Service advertises for them. They did 
year?—A. For the hatchery employees. f 
Q. Yes for the men who run the pumps, and so on? —A. He has perm: 


employees and temporary employees. All the permanent. employees of course 
advertised, but he has 525 what he calls temporary employees. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Day labour men?—A. Yes, they are part-time men. They : are not | : 


all the year around. They are only required while the hatchery is in operati 
IMr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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~ By Mr. Griesbach: 

: Q. In connection with the appointment of Fishery Overseers, we don’t need to 
‘look for applications or appointments to the ‘Civil Service Commission at all, but 
look to you?—A. Look to us. I would suggest, if I might with propriety do so, that 

if the Committee should require more particular information with respect to the 
Fisheries Service, that the Superintendent of Fisheries, who is more familiar with 
the intimate workings of the department than I should be able to give, that he might 
be called. 

Q. Was there any objection at any time to making a frank statement on the part 
of the Civil Service Commission of precisely what the arrangement was? You know 
of no reason why they should not have frankly stated what the arrangement was when 
asked ?—A. No, no reason at all. I am satisfied the Civil Service Commission were 
anxious and willing to make any arrangement with respect to those fisheries officers 
that would be regarded as satisfactory and would expedite the public business. 

Q. The situation is in regard to those appointments the Civil Service Commis- 
| sion does not function at all?—A. It functions as I understand it only to the extent 
of approving what has been done by the department. 

Q. What has been done?—A. What has been done. 

Q. By the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Civil Service Commission is practically eliminated with respect to those 
-appointments?—A. Practically, only as I say— 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. sa finally put their stamp of approval on it?—A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


Q. If I understand well, when the Coiintiaeton does not interfere with your 
department, you have no complaint against the Civil Service Commission?—A. No, 
I have not. In the case of the officers that are appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in connection with fisheries, delays have occurred. The Superintendent of 
Fisheries points out to me that on the 6th of December, 1919, the Civil Service Com- 
‘mission was advised that the Fisheries Inspector in Pictou, Nova Scotia, was being. 
retired,‘ was leaving the service, and he asked that immediate steps be taken to have 
the position filled. That position was filled on the 27th of April, 4921. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Was that the case referred to by ake Duff at Chwentahe ¢—A. No, the Lunen- 
burg situation—that officer was asked for—the Civil Service Commission was asked 
on the 15th of December, 1920, and the position was filled on the 28th of April, 1921. 

Q. The other one took a year and a half?—A. December 6th, 1919 to April 20, 
1921. 

Q. Have you any knowledge me the cause of the delay ?—A. No, I have not got 
such knowledge as would warrant me making any statement about it. 

Q. What is the effect of those delays on the service?—A. The effects are necessarily 
bad. . 

Q. Why ?—A. If a fishery Ee ae is necessary, and he Eh necessary, if the 
proper attention is given to the administration of the Fisheries Act and regulations, 
he ought to be there; he ought to be attending to his work; he ought to be seeing to 
‘it that the Fisheries Act and regulations are being properly lived up to a his parti- 
eular district. 

Q. Are you suggesting that the appointment of the fishery inspectors should also 
‘be taken from under the Commission?—A. Well, I have not gone that far, but I am 
satisfied with the limited knowledge that I have already acquired with respect to the 

[Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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: oy Sookie oF the Fisheries Department that it would be advantageous, at least. 
disadvantage would accrue to the Fisheries Service if the appointments wer 
hands of the Department. 
' Q. Are there any other classes you suggest to take from inde ihe Cin 
Eaininissiou? You have mentioned about six or seven classes, so far?—A, No. 
not. I was going to suggest the steamship inspection service, but I take it tha 
be covered by clause C, professional, scientific and theoretical officers employed. fo: ad 
Pay _ performance of duties as such. If there should be any doubt at all that that do n 
cover our steamship inspection service, I would certainly insist that, because h 
again is a very particular case in our department where those who have been assi 
by the Civil Service Commission to deal with this particular service demonst 5 
very early in the game that they were absolutely and totally incapable of ever a 
- eiating what the requirements of the steamship inspection service were, and from 
first until to-day they have not shown the slightest indication of a Pe to 
what it is that is required. A 
-Q. Are you referring to the staff of the Civil Service Comune ol that deat 
: ths work?—A. Yes, and not to the Commission. Because I am satisfied it is imp 
sible and I am satisfied the Commission has not found it possible to give to this m ‘ 
the attention which in our judgment it requires. | ie 
 Q. Your argument in that line—you have mentioned it two or three: sities 
to the effect that the Civil Service Commission—I am speaking of the Commission 
_themselves—have too much work to do, that they ‘cannot overtake it?—A. That it 
physically impossible for them to deal with the work they have to handle, absolute 
_and the people, I am quite satisfied, in good faith, whom they have appointed to att 
Ni ors ebO, this work do not understand it and they never will understand it. I confess mys If. 
\ notwithstanding my eleven years association with the Service that I do not under 
: stand it well enough. It requires high class men to understand it. Take in ‘Toronto 
_we were for upwards of a year endeavouring to get our steamship inspection service Pe 
in good shape. 


ay > 
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By Mr. Currie: 


! ee, int after practically a Ane s struggle eae this pr ee of getting the stenveae: 

oo - inspection service in Toronto fixed, a notice on the 29th of April, 1921, by somebody 1 
ik wa Ce Civil Service Commission that we were being sent a list of titles covering t 
soy that and the other thing. Here is service 30a “J. Dodds, Steamship Inspector, 1 


Mesto: class, ‘title eliminated.” Well John Dodds was retired from the service long ago. . 
ee ie oo @) He is not dead 2A. No. Then the next man we were told who was to func: 


William Evans retired from the service over a year ago. The He was J. D. Stuart 
Steamship Inspector. His new title was to be steamship inspector general. \ 
_ Jimmy Stuart is all right, he is there; he is doing his work. The next was G. 
Arnold; his old class title was steamship inspector, and his new class title was steam-— 
ship inspector general. Arnold was dead over six months when this appointment was 
made. These are some of the difficulties that have arisen in connection with | 


a bas steamship inspection service. I have only to add in that connection that when t 

: ae _ salaries were being classified of the principal technical officer in our department, th 
we ‘Civil Service Commission with the Board of Hearing classified this at a satan 
ie $4,020 to $4,500. Iam not going to question whether or not it is a proper value to. 
lay on that service, but I do say and say most emphatically that it is not a proper y. 

PR a aS put upon the service when the chief engineer in our department i is placed in 


from’ $4,800 to $5,400, when another engineer in the de ( 
partment is placed at 4, 
ety ae and when another technical officer in the department is aa from 3 : 


ee _ {Mr, Alexander Johnston.] 


yas ii Q. You claim that man when you take Hae pi eared his responsibilities Ka 
duties should have had a higher salary in comparison with those others?—A. I am not 
- going to say he should have higher, but I do say, and I say it with all the force I can 
ut possibly command that he ought to be classed as high as any technical officer in our 
service, and that if anybody were dealing with it who understood the most elementary 
principles of what he is requiréd to do he would have been so classed. That is my 
_ judgment on that and I feel keenly about it. There are four officers in our department 
_ that I regard as of equal rank. For instance, Fraser, Forneret, Macdonald and 
~ MacPhail. Fraser is the Chief Engineer; MacPhail is the Chief of Lights; Forneret 
a is in charge of the St. Lawrence Ship Channel; Macdonald is in charge of Steamship 
_ Inspection, MacPhail understands his work well; he is a graduate of Queen’s University, 
a ~ eomes from a highly technically trained family and is put down at a minimum salary 
hy of from $3,600 to $4,200. Bi. H. Fraser, with all respect, is performing no more 
important service and is ranked at a maximum of $5,400. I say it is because of an 

absolute incapacity to understand just exactly what was required, and the importance 
of the service that was being performed and with that the Civil Service Commission 
- ‘asa Commission have had nothing to do. Men have sat in judgment upon those people 
who were not competent to sit in judgment upon the merits of their work. 


- By Mr. Curre : 
@. You agree that in section (c) should be included, professional, scientific and 

p pechnical officers, employed for the performance of duties as such? The Commission 

so far has failed in your regard to function properly in respect to those people ?—A. 
aoe cna they have. 
ane Q. This is something that ought to be corrected? About the steamships. Do 
_ they appoint the captains now?—A. No, the department has been given the power to 
‘ select the crews for the various steamers. 


Re 3 shy By Hon. Mr. Calder 
f be _Q. Does that include engineers, stewards, mates and sailors?—A. Yes. 

Cr Everybody employed on the ship ?— A. Yes, in connection with the operation 
i Keele our vessels. 


By Mr. Currie: 


pis Q. Under the Act they were supposed to oe that, but they passed the matter over 
to you?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. What classes would be left so far as your outside service is concerned, what 
classes would be left with the Commission ?—A. At the various agencies of the depart- 
_-ment—we have an agency at Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Prescott, at Parry 
Sound, at Victoria, 2.C., we have agencies there where there is a clerical staff employed. 
_ So far as I am concerned I am perfectly satisfied to leave the clerical staff employed in 
_. these agencies in the hands of the Civil Service Commission. 

-Q. You heard Mr. Cory’s evidence yesterday ?—A. Yes. ) 

fs Q. He suggested in so far as his outside offices were concerned, that the chief man 
a in charge, if I remember rightly, and his first assistant should be appointed directly 
by the department. So far as the balance of the staff was concerned he would leave it 
i with the Commission?—A. When it comes to the question of the selection of an, 
| agent IT am quite sure we have not got in our department any assistant agents. We 
ie dust have an agent. In so far as the selection of an agent is concerned I would say 
a 5 eae that the department is in a very much better position to make a 


( ‘ 


é (Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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moment the Civil Service Commission has not done this wore all right and . 
do it all right. Wj 


- appreciated by the Civil Service Commission, and as I go around the department from. 


z 


j department and who work early and work late, quite irrespective of the time, whethe 


it is five o’clock or four o’clock. These people, everything else being equal, al ar 
had some influence on myself, I am free to say. 


that the department is actually doing that now. | 


—A. Well, I agree that the evidence given by both Mr. Cory and Mr. Newcombe is 


of your department, do you think that promotions should be made by the depatnen ia y 
_ That practically means by the deputy and the chief officers who understand the situa-_ oe $y 
~tion?’—A. Absolutely, for the reason that if he is at all competent for his position— 7 


knows who and who is not deserving of promotion. There are many things in, ‘ 
connection with employees of the department that the Deputy Minister or the Assistant ; 


Q. Would you make any other exceptions so far as thee positions ar 20 
outside of the agent?—A. No, not necessarily beyond saying that I am _ : 
we could do the work reasonably well ourselves, but I am not going to suggest 


- Q. Outside of those agencies you have men ie your Chice hase) Tnspectors 
over certain areas’—A. Yes. 

Q. If I understood Mr. Cory correctly, his suggestion was in so far as. your 
Chief Officers who are responsible to the department for the proper discharge of. their 
public duty are concerned, that all those chief officers, no matter by what name they 
are designated, should be appointed direct by the department !—A. As a matter ORs 
fact I had fully intended asking that that should be done, were it not for the fact, 
that the Superintendent of Fisheries during the last day or two has satisfied me 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Don’t you think it would be better to have it embodied in the paper and 3 not 
as a matter of incident/—A. I think it would. 
Q. Might I ask another question: With reference to promotions in your depart 
ment has any evidence been taken? SCHOEN 4 


Hon. Mr. Caper: Noo. I was just going to ask him that. Wt ae ae 
Q. You heard the evidence of Mr. Newcombe and Mr. Cory with reference to ee ‘ 
question of promotions/—A. Yes. . ; 


Q. Let us take it that way. Do you agree or differ from the evident they vives . 


the way I rather feel.about it myself, I am rather indifferent to-day really, because — 
I learned sometime ago that when I did have anything to do with promotions I don’t 
think I was very successful in satisfying the service to any great extent, that is, ‘so, 
far as the members of the service are concerned, and if the Civil Service Conmieatun’ 4 
is hugging any delusion that they are satisfied with the service as a whole by having — bi 
the matter of promotion, so far as I am concerned, I am content they shall have it. 
I was unable to satisfy them, and I know the Civil Service Commission was 7 
satisfied. sulla ae Rs . 
Q. From the standpoint of the efficiency of administration and proper conduct — 


and if not he should be retired—if he is at all competent for his position he is ee Q 


only person, he in connection with his chiefs of branches, is the only person who 


Deputy Minister or the chiefs of the several branches know that can never be cally 4 


time to time, and in the long summer evenings when I go around after four o lock i 
which according to the proper time is only three o’clock, but when I go around after y 
four o’clock and find people working, where I find other people have left the depart-_ 
ment, I always attach great importance to that fact. When I find poeple early at work — 
and I find people late at work finishing their work, and the carrying on of the publi a 
service is absolutely dependent upon a certain number of people whom I have in the a 


[Mr. Alexander Johnston. ] 
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a iB ee Oe By ioe Mr. Calder: 
Re Q Let us take a couple of Benneeis examples, so as to illustrate it. There is 
= one of your branches ?—A. We have the steamship inspection branch. We have the 
Commissioner of Light Branch. | 

Q. Who is in charge of your Steamship Inspection Branch?—A. Mr. Macdonald. 
Beet Q. We will presume that Mr. Macdonald resigns and you will have a large file 
of the branch in there?—A. Yes. 


: ~ Q. With some person in charge of that branch?—A. Yes. 
; Q. We will assume these two men resign and both positions have to be filled ?— 
A. Yes. 


a Q. What is the objection to the plan, as I understand it, adopted by the Com- 

mission, that any man eligible for promotion, and they have a system of rating for 
all these men.—A. How do they know who are eligible for promotion? | 
; Q. I thought it was all fixed in the classification?—A. It cannot be because a 
man who is eligible for promotion to the position of steamboat inspector must pass 
a technical examination on which the (Civil Service Commission is not Competent: 
to sit. i , a : 

Q. Probably I got an unfortunate Ce 
Mr. Foran: They always get that information from the deputy head. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Let us assume in this particular case you are asked to state persons in your 
department who are eligible for promotion. You state those, say a dozen in each 
ease; then the Commission set to work to give each of these parties a rating. J 
suppose there is a written examination. They know the length of time they are 
in the service, they know the work they are doing and they are all rated?—A. How 
ean they rate them? 
Q. I don’t know.—A. They cannot do it. 


' Q. As a result of this examination and rating, and so on, finally they select some 
i person ?’—A. Yes. 

3 Q. What is your main objection to that process?—A. My main objection is that 
by they don’t know when they select a man for that position. They are not competent 
to select a man for that position. 

% 

4 ) By Mr. Currie: 

: Q. Perhaps we better take a smaller, case. Take the case of a head clerk. 

gs By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

4 © Q. Take your chief filing man in your branch?—A. They would be in a case 
; of that kind. ae A ae AN A 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Supposing there were half a dozen clerks in one department, a clerk comes 
along, that the head clerk who is in a higher classification has stepped out and gone 
to British Columbia or some place, to farm, for instance, and it comes to putting 
somebody in his place. Now the Commission will know how many clerks in that 
department have a certificate for the higher service.» We will say three of them have 
it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have been going around through that department in the long summer 
- evenings and you see a fellow in this department doing his work and he has not got 
that certificate, does he get the job? The fellow that has the certificate gets out on 
the links, and gets the job, doesn’t he?—A. If he happens to be successful in getting 
a higher rating. I don’t know the basis on which the Civil Service Commission 

{Mr. Alexander Johnston. ] 
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vagy an that. Listening to the testimony yesterday and the examination 
a witnesses by the Committee, the Civil Service Commission said they 
to eall in advice from the department. As far as I am concerned I don 
be called j in and I am not going to take any hand in it at all. Saunt 


/ 


By Biba Mr. Calder: 


i ~Q. Let me ask you this question: Assuming two men have paet capacity, 
in so far as writing out an examination and in so far as knowledge of the He 
a the department is concerned, what importance do you attach to personal q ui 

and character?—A. I attach the very greatest importance to personal uit s an ; 


- character. 


van Sontact eh those oe ue 
ve Q. You ean only get that knowledge after long courant ak heed years of 
association. You cannot get it with a short term. You have to have years of intim ite 


association with the people who are working with you before you are in a oer ion 
to judge accurately of all their ee eres i 


Aan ae dt evs been balled: should we left a the C 
| Q. What exceptions would you make to iat a sien 

| Mr. (Cory and Mr. Newcombe that your scientific men should first be excluded? I D Ot 
you agree with that?—A. I entirely agree. res 

ated Q. Do you agree with the statement made by them.that the headat ae rf 
: branches should be excluded? The heads of your branches, your chief thor ae 

ea chief lighthouse men?—A. Yes. Less ; 

QQ. Those that may not be technical men?—A. No, but they require to have ¢ 
tain qualifications that in my Judgment we really are more capable of determin ng 
what is best in the public Se 


branches out. es ee any he 2A, ‘Well, our professional, Se, a 
scientific men. Inside here, no; the selection of the assistants required in. the de Da 
-’ ment in the shape of clerical and other assistants. 


f Q. Book-keepers, accountants and everything ae te ee Wes, ale has 


eas 
webs 


Ase Meet ee to dispel, if there is Baie: to dispel, any idea se the pine 
made under this system are any more efficient than the appointments made pe 0 
ye te the inauguration of this system. 


By Mr. K ennedy : 


Q. Are they any worse?—A. No, I am not going to say they are any worse. . 


iets 


ey By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


—-Q, What is your view? That is a very important question. What is your 
Os of the effect of the administratién of the law as it stands upon the morale and 
spirit of the civil service?—A. That is an expression of opinion which ai would rat 
Bhs iy hae avoided giving and I am not sure that I have sufficient confidence in: my opi 
me 4 to warrant me in submitting it, but my, judgment is this: that the result f ‘ 
A a or more operations, two or three years’ operation that we have had of this 
ea Service Act has had a most demoralizing effect upon the employees one and 
Bast i my department. 

i Lye Mr. Lat Sic ah ad Johnston. ] 
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naQy In ahs way Ay They seem to be fearfully Saeed as to what is going to 
Rain to them by this Commission. They are in the hands of people, as they tell 
i -me—scarcely a day passes for the last three years that I was not in receipt of some 
- eomplaint from some employee in the department who was complaining that he did 
not know what was going to happen to him; uneasy about his work, uneasy about 
- what was going on around him, and that has been going on through the service for 
the last two years. 
ie Q. Might that not be because theré is no finality to this thing?—A. It would 
have something to do with it. 


Ba ‘By on, Mr. Calder: — 
Me Q. I have heard it stated time and again that as a result of the action of Par- 
 liament in handing over to the Civil Service Commission the classification of the 
service and the fixing of schedules that there has been a struggle spread throughout 
_ the entire service grasping for higher positions and higher salaries because the whole 
mass of them do not get just what they want. There is a great deal of dissatisfac- - 
tion?—A. That is my opinion. J had hoped to avoid saying it, but that at all events 
is my judgment. 


ae By Mr. Griesbach: ' 

| Q. What about the discipline in the department?—A. So far as I am concerned, 
I have not a single complaint to make in the matter of discipline. I don’t think the 
i discipline in our department at all events has suffered in the slightest. I don’t . 
think so. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. Don’t you think the unrest you speak of throughout the department among 
all classes is the result of the re-classification and that that will not be permanent? 
ae —A. It may not be permanent, but I have no expectation it is going to be perman- 
ently settled. 


ae Q. Is the struggle still going on for higher classification on the part of the civil 
- -servants?—A. Yes, it is in our department. 

ee Q. For higher salaries? Are they still appealing for higher aioe ak Yes, 
_. there are quite a number at the present time, I think. 

oF Q. I suppose the time will come when that will all end?—A. Yes, but we will all 
be dead then. 


if 
f 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

— -«Q. :~Is there not another incident? Could such a union as Union 66 have been 
BS Sead in the days preceding this Civil Service Act? Could a union of that char- 
acter have been formed which would have written impertinent and insolent letters to 
the Prime Minister, with impunity ?—A. I am not a member of Union 66. 
i * Q. Could such a union as that have been formed? Or would it have carried on 
as ‘it has carried on, in the days preceding this Act? From your experience of the 
a Civil Service would it have lasted very long?—A. I am afraid the only thing I can 
_ say is that it did not take place. If I were to make any criticism at all I would join 
a in what was the note of criticism in ‘Mr. Cory’s testimony yesterday, when he said 
those people who were doing most of the objecting were people who had been appointed 
te under a system which they themselves condemned to-day. I was appointed myself 
under that system, and I would be the last to condemn it, not because I was appointed 
under it. 


A 


(Mr. Alexander Johnston. ] 
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Q. Wait a minute? The first appointment, or the last appointn ent | 


talking about?—A. My first appointment. 
years is that while the system, as any system, will have its weaknesses and its defects, 


system they come have given a very respectable measure of efficient service. 


appointments by the ‘Commission itself? If the difficulty, as Mr. Johnston mentions, Be 
is the result of classification, then that is where the change should be made. a 


10 of the second session of 1919, shall be exercisable only subject to approval by the — 


classes, grades and positions, and to divide, alter or abolish existing classes or grades; 


the information of the Governor-in-Council before the same is sanctioned.” ae 


in headquarters 140 people here at Ottawa. We have light keepers 1,083; We have 


varying from 200 to 800. That means Sorel. 


and intelligently inquired into it would be discovered that there is no real 


with fewer people, but when you take 


4 4 


Q. That was eleven years ago?—A. Yes. te ee 
Q. What year was that?—A. 1910, and my observation covering a period of 


and while mistakes will be made and necessarily be made, I am satisfied that on th 
whole the persons who have been appointed to the public service no matter under wh 


By Mr. Euler: . ; * oe 
Q. I don’t like to get the causes confused. Mr. Johnston has spoken of the 
difficulties and the unrest in the department and I asked him the question if he did not 
think it was the result of re-classification, the dissatisfaction in that? Is this Billbadly 


designed or is it designed to correct mistakes, if we may call it, in the matter of a 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: eG ae ry 
Q. If you will turn to section 3 “the powers of the Commission under sub- 
sections 1, 2 and 3 of section 42, of the Civil Service Act, 1918, as enacted by chapter _ 


Governor-in-Council, and the Governor-in-Council shall have power to amend the 
classification of the first day of October, 1919, by the establishment of additional — 


also to change, revise, amend and alter the designation of name descriptive of any 
class or position, and the definition of class or description of duties thereunto apper- 
taining; provided that any such amendment when proposed shall be referred to the 


Civil ‘Service Commission, who shall be afforded an opportunity to report thereon for! 


If I understand that section, as it is there, it simply means that the 'Governor-in- 
Council, is asking to take power to review this whole question of classification and if 
necessary stop it or change it in any way. ) Pa 


Vie 
- “4 1 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. Can you tell us how many people are employed in the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries throughout Canada? Can you tell us?—A. ‘Roughly speaking there are 


employees at agencies which vary somewhat, but at the present time it is 666, and we 
have harbour masters and wharfingers, 653; we have a dredging fleet operating during _ 
the summer months upon which the number of employees varies. Of course during 
the past few years the number has been small by reason of the fact that our operations a 
have been very much restricted, that is to say, there are about 200 people employed. | 
We have employed on our various vessels operating at the different agencies employees “a 


x Ar 
+) eR 


Q. Yes?—A. Sorel, employing about 250 people. Meh 
AOA Aaa} 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): Ne es 


: | 
x. Q. Do you consider that any of those departments under you are overmanned?— ns 
A. No, because what we call the services outside the city of Ottawa, we regulate our a 
service there very much by what our requirements may be. At hicadlaneanaae here, 
while there may seem to be overmanning, I am satisfied that if the matter were cinco ‘ 
over-— 
hat the work could be done in my department 

into consideration that during the sum: 


‘manning. I sometimes think myself t 


[Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 
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Ps . 
4 if enna our employees only ail from nine to twelve o’clock with an hour and a half 


for lunch, and they go away at four o’clock in the afternoon, it is a somewhat short 
day, and when you add to that the fact that civil servants are entitled to three weeks’ 
Meeuations which is always taken in the summer time, you must necessarily have a‘stafi - 
that would appear on the surface to be sufficient to earry on your work. 

Q. That is in the matter of promotion. I understand from what you said that 
your experience with the Commission made you somewhat indifferent as to recom- 
mendation for any particular individual for promotions? Those are the results you 
have had, that the Commission has not been satisfactory in that regard?—A. No, I 
have not a single complaint in so far as promotions by the ‘(Commission are concerned, 
and I am not very particular really as to whether promotions are left with the Com- 


mission or with myself. 


Q. But as a matter of fact, promotions now are not left with you, are they ?— 
A. No. 

Q. Is that fact generally known throughout the ‘service, throughout: your branch 
of the service?—A. Oh, very well. They know it much better than I do. 

Q. And knowing that, they know that and you know it. Do you notice, having ~ 
that in mind, as to whether that has any particular effect on the morale of the people 
who are under you?—A. I would have to answer to that that I have not observed that 
it has made the slightest bit of difference with any of those employees in our depart- 
ment. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Does it affect discipline?—A. Nor have I noticed it does in the slightest affect 
the discipline. 
By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You have said you do not think there is any overmanning under the preesnt 
conditions? Is it your opinion that under the. patronage system with all the influences 
that are supposed to be exercised by members of Parliament that the old patronage 
system lends itself more to overmanning conditions than the present one?—A. I really 
don’t think it does, and I speak with I think more reasonably intimate knowledge of the 
workers of our department for the last ten years. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. You were a member of Parliament for many years?—A. Eight years, and four 


years in the local legislature and I have had some reasonable experience within and 
- without. 


Q. The pressure is not very strong?—A. Well, pressure has been strong, but 
never sufficiently strong not to be resisted unless there was proper occasion for it. 
I am not going to suggest for one moment that there have not been times when it 
was not suggested to us we should make appointments, but I do say that I cannot 
recall at this time one single appointment that during my ten years of service has 
been forced upon the Department. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You served under both erties t—A. Yes. I served under all forms of govern- 
ment. 

Q. You were appointed under the Laurier Government?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you served under the Conservative Government ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Euler: 
~Q. I think very few people are particularly impressed with the work that was done 


in the re-classification and I think it has made a great deal of trouble throughout the 
y _ Departments, including Mr. Johnston’s Department?—A. I think it has. 


(Mr. Alexander Johnston. ] 


at ho. ae clause 3y were ental that May give power to undo. i 
Siac re-classified the service. That would be done away with, excludin; 
aay ‘ment of heads of branches and technical officers. Is it the opinion of - 
that the work of the Civil Service Commission would be efficient with regarc 
Ms appointments, other employees of the service?—A. With regard to what em 
General employees. Clerks and people of that sort?—A. Yes, I becam 
--_ long ago that this so-called classification was a most fearful and wonderful 
: Mert confess that I never understood it. JI probably was tremendously dense. 
ne but I recall we wanted to employ a diver and we wanted one in the service 
particular service as we might require from time to time in carrying on the Ww rk 
the department, but that diver could not be appointed because there was no classifice ti 
Chey for him. We said “There is only one man to be pppemicn. ” €Tt does not make a 
a difference ; there must be a proper classification.” This body was solemnly — 
seriously convened for the purpose of producing a classification for this' one dive 
we flattered ourselves that we knew what we required of this particular diver. | 
no, there must be a classification”. And the classification in the season was pro od, 
and here it is: hve Woke: 


ection of rel dass 


other Hela tad work as required. 


stare a Example: 


- @aigsons, Dei erdnine ne the ERs examining sine vege and 3 ing 
| salvage repairs, adjusting slings and tackles for the purpose of recovering or : m 
-. ing submerged objects; directing the drilling for and placing of submerged bla ing . 
charges. ; LS ie 


Qualifications: | 
Primary school education; two years of experience as a diver; several ea 


Tae: experience in general repair and construction work, ability to work under air pr sure; 
ae excellent physical condition; good eyesight. 3 


Vance of Promotion: 
ans (Promotions may be made according to law from such other classes eh lo ower 
maximum salaries and to such other classes with higher maximum salaries in ¢ 
same or related services as may be required by the Civil Service Commission. : 
Cee Hxamoles: 
From: Carpenter, Mac " 
p hinist, Mechanic (Marine Signals), Diver’ Ss Assistan 


Pe | Compensation: 
; , ge >< Monthly: $125 130 135 140 145 . 
Clee te Annual : 1500 , 1560 1620 §=61680 | «1740 “1800 


That may. serve a V , 7 
: does : ery useful purpose, but I frankly confess that I don’t. 


ey Wi Ps By Mr. Buler: 


. ~Q. Do you think if this classification i 
i ‘ were eliminated that 
es ft eon 3 in the service would disappear ?—A. I don’t know bree ne d 


i ok I am satisfied the classifi 
ake cation has produced a trem 
‘ (Mr, Alexander Johnston.] perish hi aia 


Pattie od bls 
tare 
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sae terticn ‘service. SAW iether: that disdatisfaction would be of le or minimized, 

yor eliminated altogether by the suspension or disappearance of the classification, I 

don’t know. I would not undertake to say. 

,. ra 8 Was it there before the classification came into Aeet ¢—A. There was, and 
By suppose there always will continue to be in the very nature of things, dissatisfac- 
tion im any large service, more so in the Government service than any other service. 

| Q. This classification aggravated that condition very much?—A. That is my 

opinion. I am not positive about it, but I think so. : 


F 7 By Mr. Currie: 
Ries Q Did you manage to get the diver?—A. ‘Oh, yes, we got him. 


By the Chairman: 


' Q: I think the Committee would like to get your view with regard to the 
expense of running your department under the present system or under the old one. 
- Has it resulted in economy or otherwise?—A. Unquestionably it has added to our 
expenditure, necessarily. Now, the Commissioner of Lights attracted my attention 
a day. or two ago to the appointment of a lightkeeper that necessitated the writing 
_ of twenty-five letters to the Civil Service Commission. Now there are those twenty- 
five and I suppose at twenty-five in return. That is not a very large matter but if 
you multiply those incidents indefinitely they represent a considerable expenditure 
of. time and necessarily of money. Now I have asked to have prepared for me a 
Statement covering the number of letters we received from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and forwarded to the Civil Service Commission in our department during tae 
- past year. Our department is a small department, and I have no doubt when that 
~ ealeulation is completed it will come as a matter of surprise to most people, and | 
am not going to admit that any respectable percentage of this correspondence has 
any appreciable effect on producing any efficiency in the public service. 
g _. Q. To what extent does it compel you to increase your staff of employees/—A. I 
a ae not’ completed that. That calculation is being made, and that is being gone into 
: earefully. or instance, the chief of our Records Branch has been after me cou- 
 stantly for the last two months, almost every day, insisting that he must have addi- 
4 tional assistance in the Records Branch and he bases his claim for assistance very 
- largely upon the great increase in correspondence that has taken place as a result 
- the exchange of communications with thée*Civil Service Commission. 
& 
a 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
~Q. If you were called upon at the beginning of the year to make all the appoint- 
5. ae in connection with your department through your own department the same 
as it was prior to the operations of the Civil Service Commission, would there be any 
4 considerable expense added to your department’—A. No. 
4 @. Your present department could do it all right without any additional 
expense 2—A. Yes, that is what we are doing. 
_, Q. So in so far as your department is concerned you look upon the Civil Service 
Commission as really something that is superfluous, unnecessary ?—A. I look upon it 
as having—I am not going to say it is unnecessary. I am going to say it has done 
useful work in the way of providing such clerical assistance as we require here at 
z headquarters. Beyond that I don’t care to go. 


‘ea By Mr. Euler: 
~  Q. Would your criticism go beyond the appointment of teehnical offi¢ers and 
heads of, branches? Would you apply that also to the whole of the service, the other 
-employees?—A. Only to those that I have indicated. 
_ Q. I did not hear the early part of it? 

i Pee! [Mr. Alexander Johnston.] 


“Hon. Mr. Cauper::He said so far as his outside service was. 
‘outside staff should be taken from under the Civil Service Commis 


By Mr. Euler: Ne 
Q. Did you also complain of the Aa as Mr. Cory did oe “Yes! 
Mr. Currim: A fellow was classified after he was dead. Re Way yc 


sie abt Hon. Mr. Rocue: Any remarks I may have to make at: this ‘time 1 
Hee partake of the nature of answers to questions.» It would be more in the na 
statement as to the light in which the statements were presented, for in 
remark made by my friend that men were appointed six months— 
died is all a fairy tale. It was a question of classification of the position. : 
see the wrong impression that you get. We classified the Bee de aN 


Mr. Currie: Don’t you think we 
Mr. Griespacu: Personally I eee 
Powe Elon. Mir, es ea a am only yates 08 


ae as ees the fee te: she: 
ment was assigned to my colleague, Commissioner Tameson, prea ee isa] 


+) 


oe cunt he: -morrow | “will te in cee Re an fa de with the Be that 
have been dealt with by Mr. Johnston to-day. But in connection with th se t. 


oS 


positions, we were Mani to classify every ypoeten ine the service, and we set ut 


Paria: for a senior steamship erecta or en eh: a may he 
know what position he oceupied and will know what position they will ask 
mission to fill. Many of the gentlemen of the service have died since their cla: 
' eation. i 
2, ; : x t ra : are Ave 
aye _ Mr. Foran: It was a classification of the positions as they were when thes 
were sent in. Bis 


Witness: Who was appointed? 


. Hon. Mr. Rocue: I don’t know whether anybody has been appointed my the D0 
at tion since or not. In order to carry on the public service and to see that ¢ mm 
Cnet was not interrupted we had to provide ourselves to put a competent gan nat 
Mackenzie in Toronto, who is in Toronto doing the work and carrying on ° 
ye ay, assistance from the Civil Service Commission, or from anybody else. i 
_ know what it is finaly going to be, but we assumed the responsibility am | 
_ service properly organized. Does Mr. Johnston mean to imply that the Co 
has been requested to fill this position and have failed thus far to fill it? 


WITNESS: Yes.. 


Hon. Mr. Roc: I presume the reason was owing to the fact ine t 
‘appeal in against the classification of that position, which appeal was: refe 
Board of Hearing. One reason why there was a delays 


in hearing the appeals i1 
{Hon. W. J. Roche.] : 5 bs Si 
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raf Dats a 
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f “Jj 
ara Shad ais Depatiient ae know any Dunipiod has @ right 
\ ) appeal against his classification. If it affected the salary schedule, 
position it was referred to the Board of Hearing. You know the Board of 
‘ing consists of two men selected by the deputy heads as their representatives; 
men selected by the Federation of the Civil Service and one man selected by the 
vil Service Commission. Time and again on appeals from the Marine and Fish- 
y aries ‘Department the Board of Hearing endeavoured to have them heard. In fact, 
he officials who appealed in the Marine and Fish eries Department were time after 
ime bothering and. pestering the members of the Board of Hearing “Why are not 
our appeals being heard.” The reason was that Mr. Johnston would not condescend 
to. have his appeals heard before the Board of Hearing. That is the reason for the 
Y delay, the final appeal in regard to their classification, and that was not passed upon 
inally by the Board of Hearing. Now I think I am correct when I say that the only 
Deputy Minister who has absolutely refused to appear before the Board of Hearing 
vas the Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries. For reasons of his own he did 
not do so. He would not appear before the Board of Hearing. I don’t know whether 
it was a question of dignity; he would not: come down, but at any rate his successor 
p during his absence did come down and these cases were disposed of. 


a. Mr. Grigsp.cu : Ts this the Mr. Johnston you are talking about here? 
Hon. Mr. Rocne: This is the gentleman. 
a es GRIESBACH : .Was he in and out again? 


} 


ae 1 we had been responsible for a vacaney unfilled for several months I am afraid there 


i - would be some criticism. Whenever there is a vacancy now we give the advantage to. 


oN _ the department if it is absolutely necessary to have some temporary employee appointed 
ag carry on the duties. 
Mr. Currie: Who constitutes the Board of Hearing? 


Wy Laie: Mr. “Rocun: The two representatives of the deputy ministers, and Mr. 
icésene the Assistant Auditor General; there is Mr, O'Connor, a representative of the 
_ Civil Service, and Major McKeen. * 


Mr. Evier: Naukd hii say ay the delay Lh has been complained BOOMs by the 


h are the blame for with the department. 
_ Mr. Evrer: In regard to overmanning. 

- Hon. Mr. Rocun: In regard to overmanning, did you ever hear a deputy admit 
hi department was overmanned? It is quite natural for a deputy to disclaim that, 
pbc 9ecause he would look upon it naturally as a reflection upon his administration. The 
Printing’ Bureau was a splendid illustration of that. Had the King’s Pririter been 
é ot if his Voltes tment was overmanned, ;: am ‘satisfied he would say no, but we were 


Veo coe: How many fai been put back there to work temporarily since in 
printing department? 

: Hon. Mr. Rocur: J think there have been several deaths and resignations. 

Mr. Currie: I am told there are 80 men put in there since. 

Hon. Mr. Rocun: Quite wrong. Of course they are changing every few days. 
Tl ne last information I had I think we had in the neighbourhood of 40 additional men 
(1 on since the examiners left there, all of whom will leave at the end of the session. 
he t were put on to take care of the peak load during the session. 
7st thee ‘ ws (fon. Wo hey 


% 


Hon. Mr. Rocne: IT understand he resigned for a few hare from the Boaition. 


i Hon. Mr. Rocue: Many delays have been of that nature, but there are other delays - 
ot of that nature which we are prepared to explain, and which we are prepared to 
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4. Mr .Currm: aes we some ae ae hacen f 
| The Cuamman: Who will be asked to give evidence hee ene iene 
Mr. Currie: . We are dealing with this Bill and we have to go at 

‘soon and take it up clause by clause. Now if the Commission are 0] pos 
the amendments, let them present their case the same as any other dep m 
as to cross-examinations and arguments and all that sort of thing I tl nk 
get along much easier by dealing with it concisely, and we will get along b 
i ae 


t 


“Hoty Mr: as Would you prefer to give evidence in ree +; ae 
we Ae ‘in now or wait? I imagine if. we ealled a couple more denne 
-  .. that will be necessary. t 


an The CuamMan: There are two departments mentioned in that Bill. 
should be heard. . oe 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: Would you rather give evidence to- ree or wait until | 


Mr. Kennepy: I think the Commission will be in much “better positior 
hearing-the evidence from the heads of departments, then they ¢an present their ‘ 
and give us their viewpoint. ; ta 


Mr. ag RRIB : We must eee the customary methods ot Committee. Ds 


ment. If a hae ue ae to taake we can he all those statements ie 
I think it is understood we should proceed that way. | 


Mr. To MPSON 7 oe T am ante in eo of Dr. Roche having san 


Sent eae i give evidence ae Bn the pene 


Mr. Curriz: That very strange statement was made in the House of. hs 
and it went out to the public. . 


Mr. THOMPSON (Yukon): What we want are facts? 


Wr. CurRIE: Don’t blame me for it. The statement was made. by one eee 
members, a boiler maker was appointed six months after he was dead. aan | 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: I would suggest if it is Dr. Roche’s wish that he should 
chance to put in such evidence at this time as he thinks advisable in rebutta 
statements made by the three deputies who have appeared before: us, 
opportunity to do; so to- night. 


Witness retired. 


Lhe Committee adjourned until 8.30 p.m, 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


t 


No. 4—Tuesday, May 10, 1921 (Second Sitting) 


WITNESSES 


Mr. R. M. Coulter, Deputy-Postmaster Generar -——Page 77. 
Dr. Roche, Chainman, C. S. Commission. —Page 98. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


4 Agee : | Turspay, May 10, 1921. 


‘ The ‘Committee met at 8.380 o’clock, p.m. Present: Messrs. ‘Spinney (in the 
Pe Chair), Argue, Calder, Charters, Currie, Euler, Gauthier, Griesbach, J sean 
-. Kennedy (Glengarry), Seott, Thompson (Yukon).—11. 


Messrs. Coulter and Roche were in attendance, 


Be Mr. R. M. Coulter, Deputy Postmaster General, was called, sworn and examined 
by members of the Committee. 


oe 


y Witness retired. 

a Dr. Roche explained method of appointing postmasters. His examination to be 
; _ resumed to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

q The Committee adjourned at 10.30 till to-morrow at 11 0’clock, a.m. | 


= 


Dr. Roche, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, to resume. 


E. K, SPINNEY, 
Chairman. 
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Turspay, May 10, 1921. 


; The Getic resumed at 8.30 p.m., the Hon. Myr. Spinney, the Onairman, 
presiding. 


ee 


The OuairMan: We have summoned this evening for examination Dr. Coulter, 
the Deputy Postmaster General. 


SE: Se te 
fone pe 
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. Mr. eee sates: EY Badoran that Dr. Roche would be fee further at ve night 
_ sitting. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We have pa called one deputy to give evidence to-night, and I 
thought it would be better to take his evidence first. 


Mr. Jounston: That is all right. 


Dr. R. M. Counter, sworn. / 


By the Chairman: 
. Q. The Committee have Sea: you Dr. Coulter to get your evidence in regard 
to the operations of the Civil Service Commission so far as your department is con- 


a. sion as to promotions, How many employees have you in your department, inside and 
_  outside{—A. Between 11,000 and 12,000. om 
mm -:22643-—-13 | 


Q. How many inside, and how many outside?—A. A little over 1, 

~ Q. 1,000 inside?—A. Yes. pean 
Mr. Grirspacu: I suppose we all know the distinction between the 1 
outside service. ) 


By the Chairman: 


(Ouiews 2_A. Yes. 

_ Q. Now we will be very glad to hear your views aly ise far as pe Civil Service 
‘Commission | is concerned, we are getting on well with it, other than the necessary 

_ trouble that takes place in organization, small things that are required, or mistakes 4 
at first. We are getting on very well. It works with our department perfectly. It is 3 
oie the same system as prevailed before. In regard to the outside service, the only ) 

_ objection we have at all is in regard to the rural postmasters. There is some objection _ 
to that. There is great objection on the part of a majority of the. members: to the 

_ fact that while they are vitally interested, they do not have any say, in the selection 
of postmasters. ie 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Who makes that objection?—A. A great many of the aiae at have made teal 
objection. ‘ 


By Mr. Griesbach : ee 


-Q. Members of Parliament?—A. Yes, ee the people do not believe ‘that AN 
postmasters are appointed without the connivance of the member. The result is he is 
very much blamed, and he grows restless under the criticism. They refuse to believ 
his action in the matter is sincere. There is also some objection on the question o 
delay, especially in regard to accounting officers. A man may be discharged in the 

Money Order Office, and each community dependent on it is cut off, and that leads 
to delay in appointing a man and to a great deal of public inconvenience. In_ regard 
to the rapidity, it is not more rapid, and probably is not as rapid as the old system, 
nor is it anywhere superior to the old system. 


By the Chawman: Bs 


Q. That is in the making of appointments?—A. In the Siete of rul 
postmasters we do not think there is any ER and there are those ebjeciion 


By Mr. is 

Py What is your system to-day? Suppose a rural postmaster deta They 
notify the department. We immediately notify the Commission who communic 
with the inspector. Any office over $1,000 is advertised. Under $1,000 it is areerey 

without advertising. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. What do you mean by over $1,0002—A. Revenue. : ORGS aa 

+ Q. Where the revenue is over $1,000?—A. Yes. The advertisement ‘sometimes — 
a leads to delay, and the inspector notifies the Commission to instruct us abowt i : 
~ appointment and we instruct the postmaster. 


By Mr. Argue: 


1 us Q. Do you send the inspector out to find a man?—A, If rh is an office ant : 
$1,000, the inspector usually has to visit and see the men who are applicants fora ct 
i ; es that leads to delay and expense. 
Q. If it is an office under $1,000, what happens ?’—A. The it 
seeekt n they arrange ; 
out advertising, and it is done quicker. A a) 


aad —s-« [Dr. R. M. ‘Coulter.] SA Oe 
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By Mr. Griesbach: 

— Q. What do you mean by without advertising 7— A. They do not advertise in the 
_ papers for the applicants. 

Q. How do they advertise?—A. They do not advertise at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Then how do they get the man?—A. Through the inspector. 

Q. Take my own district. There is a place I have in mind 35 miles from a 
railway. Suppose the country postmaster there dies. How would they get a man 
out there/—A. It must be taken through the Commission. 

Q. Does the inspector go out¢—A. He may correspond. 

Q. With whom?—A. With the residents around. 

Q. How does he know with whom to correspond?—A. He does not: know Seecaatin, 
except that probably he ascertains from the member or some person acquainted with 
the constituency. 

Q. No inspector has ever written to me in my district. 


_ Mr. 'Currte: I never had any communications. 


é 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. How can he start in unless he goes right over the ground and sees the people ?— 
A. He does not go in regard to the larger offices, it is the smaller offices. 

Q. Let us stick to that case. Here is a place 35 miles from a railway, oy you 
say he doesn’t go out there—A. It would depend on the circumstances. 

Q. It is a small country office—A. I believe he would have to use his judgment. 

Q. And using his judgment, what would he do?—A. He would appoint a man, 
he would recommend a man. 

Q. How would he find out the man?—A. By correspondence largely. 

- Q. With local people?—A. With local people. 
* Q. How in the world would he get their names ?—A. The inspector knows his 
county pretty well. 
 * Q. I doubt it very much. The inspector is located at Moose Jaw and this post 
office is 100 miles from Moose Jaw. It is just a small country post office—A. He 
- would not know anything about it. | ~ 
-  "Q. He would not know a single soul there. It is away out, 20 miles from the 
pondtivay near the international boundary.—A. I should think he would have to confer 
with the member. 
— QQ. I would not let him confer with me, beeause the Act says aay he eer not 
_ eonfer with me, because if he approached me, I would say, “I have nothing to do 
_ with it, go and find your man.” But how is he to find his man?—A. I am not 
exactly certain. 
a Mr. GriespacH: The witness cannot know; he does Nod know. 


y Mr. Cuarters: He goes to the clergyman in some instances, and the clergyman 
gives him advice, or he goes to the doctor, and the doctor gives him advice, or he 

4 goes to the blacksmith. 

Mr. Griespacu: The livery stable-man is very important. . 

. _- Hon. Mr. Caper: He does not-go there at all. He finds out the names of some 

: people, and writes to those people. 

j 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
: Q. I would like to know what class he writes to, how he gets their names and 
how he knows whether they are the right kind of people to correspond with, whether 
they are the right kind of people in the district? 
a . [Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 


a Oe 2 roy I have two cases in my mind in which I am very deeply. Se You 
asp know one case. Can you give me the we between the retirement of ae posi 


_ considerable delay. 
_Q. More than two months’ delay ?—A. I think there was. ate 
oS ie Q. Do you pretend to tell me that if you had the power of ore 
would take two months to fill a vacancy?—A. Under the patronage. system a 
_ master was generally appointed before we knew the other man was dead.) 
iis  Q. Iam not talking about that at all. Eliminate the patronage; cela ou not 
a : ye able to make an appointment to that office within at least two weeks ?—A, We 
o a would notify the Commission. ai 
iY Q. = am not talking about the Commission. 


If you had the power to » 


Grae 


was prompt as a rule. Of course, Ne eee every person, te knew the. wants: ( 
place and depended on the people. 
-. -Q. The cases I have in mind are very important cases. The loonie! is wh fet 
ue considerable business is being done. They have no bank within twenty miles. e 


regard to their payments, and i in regard to their receipts. 
asthe there to eG either the one or the Ea to sell them a office or 


in a case like that. ae 
ne ae — -- Q. It is cases of that kind that justify investigation. It is not for he ] 
eas ‘patronage that this investigation is being held. The prime object of this inves 

eee is to discover some ee by which cases of hae ee may be — 


; 


ee a postmaster. 


4. I do not want them to apply to me. They have pipe burt A do 2 mt 


Bi Mr. Johnston: 


Vee Q. Does it take more time to appoint ee postmasters ade this Act, o 
bye Le ee than it did under the old plan?—A. Yes, I think it does. we 
; Q. It takes more time?—A. Yes, I think so. I am not making way 


Ae ailiat the Commission in saying that, because I think the Commission. does 
if Boek as promptly as it can be done. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: es. 
Di, But the system followed -tends to delay —A. 4 ae not think hd is a 5 
Hy) the patronage system. : 


Q. So far as country postmasters are concerned?—A. So far’ as. on 
masters are concerned. ‘i Sa 


y 
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i § 


By Mu ts Ves 


AS. May we find sit from you just how many employees are in the department, 

ii and how they are divided? You will have a memorandum of that. Let us get at the 

_ various sections—A. The inside service is 1,028, the outside service is 9,500, and 

_. the rural postmasters 11,500. 

a Q. You have nothing to do with ihe rural mail carriers?—A. We do not con- 

; sider them a part of the department; they are contractors. 

; Q. Now how are these divided? We are not bothering with the Ottawa service 

at all. The outside technical man is referred to in the Bill. Have you any technical 
men in your department to whom this Bill would apply—that is in the inside service 

at Ottawa?—A. We do not have many technical men, no. 

mo Q. Professional or technical men i—A. No, we do not have them. We have | 

hy none of them in our department. 

, Q. Except those that you make yourselves?—A. Yes, those we make ourselves 

in connection with our own work. 

Q. You will notice in the Bill where it refers to postmasters whose remunera- 
tion consists in whole or in part of the percentage of receipts of the office. Do you 
think that they should come under ‘the old system?—A. I think it would be better 
under the old system. | 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. What class is covered by that definition? Members discussing it in the 
House did not know what it meant.—A. It refers to rural postmasters paid out of \ 
revenue, not by Government contract. 
Q. And that covers rural postmasters only?—A. Rural postmasters only. 
Q. It would not cover village postmasters?—A. No, they are paid by the Gov- 
eer men ts 


i 


Sy Oe oe er pee Le es 
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py te Currie: 

Q. Is it not a fact that in most of the small towns they are all on a percentage 
or part percentage and part salary basis?—A. They are not on a salary basis at all. 
They are paid by the Government. They are all paid from revenue, or on a revenue 
basis. 
; Q. Take Barrie, for instance—A. That is a revenue office. 

Q. Do you mean to say that he gets paid a salary?—A. A salary out of revenue, 
a commission on the revenue. as : i | 
Q: But he is on a salary basis. He does not take the whole revenue or a per- 


SS es ete Pere 


a Ea #s 


SNe 


‘ centage ?—A. He takes a percentage of the revenue. 

oo. Hon, Mr, Calder: yi 

4 * Q. Would he be classed as a rural postmaster?—A. Yes. 

a By Mr. Currie: : 

. Q. Take Orillia?—A. Yes, it is the same. 

a  Q. I thought that Orillia was on a salary?—A. No, it is not. 


Q. What about Collingwood ?—A. Collingwood is on a Oivil Service basis now. — 
Q. What about Stratford?—A. ‘Stratford is on a revenue basis as yet. 

Q. Still on a revenue basis?—A. Yes. . 

Q. You think then that according ‘to this all those postmasters in towns and 
cities who are on a revenue basis should remain as they were before as far as that 
is econcerned?—A. Yes, there is a certain class of office where the list of employees 
- was rather large. We made them semi-staff officials, and that led to trouble, and 
applications being ‘made for semi-staff offices when they were not entitled to them, 
- and when Judge Doherty was acting minister two or three years ago he took them 
om all over and made them Civil Service offices, so Ashe these large town offices are more 
» lee {[Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 


= Le J 
— 


> 
« 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
sel important, and one reason he took ion over and Be ies} sen 


that they took too, much money in their own pockets, and paid thei 1 
ahs Q. Paid them very little?—A. Yes, and we took the plan to pay the 


out of the revenue for that office. } 


a } By Hon. Mr. Calder: i 


or  Q. Just on this point, why should you Salata that the postmaster i 
for example, should be appointed by the department, and the postmaster in 


appointed by the Commission? I have been in Orillia, it is a good town, 
three or four thousand people I suppose?—A. Yes. Hamilton is a Civil | 
office in every way. ent Wore yi 
wie Q. What difference does that LCS Because the Government pays them 
* vote. Pa Uh 
-- Q. You suggest then that the Civil Service Commission should appoint. 
_ such officers as are on a stated salary ?—A. As are paid from direct revenue. ; 
By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Paid out of the consolidated revenue fund ANY, No, paid out of. the revenue ) 
they take in their office direct. ee 
ae Hon. Mr. Carper: I have not got it clearly yet. 


nat ae By Mr. Griesbach: | ee 
_ Q. You are reversing it?—A. No, it is perfectly clear. They are paid from the 
revenue of the office. Am Rit 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : 


Q. They are paid from the revenue?—A. Yes. Se 
Q. Your suggestion is that where postmasters are paid directly by ee ‘Devers s 
ment, out of Government funds, that they should be appointed by the Commission’ 
os No, just exactly the other way. ‘ 


8 Mia: GRIESBACH: ‘Then I am mixed. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Take a concrete case, take Toronto; is the postmaster paid out of cons Tida 
-revenue?—A. We put in the estimates every year for him. aN 
. He is paid by estimates?—A. By Government appropriation. ‘a Bahay 
. In his case you would have the Civil Service Commission in control ee 
Hamilton the same?—A. Yes. Oe Sa 
. Winnipeg?—A. Yes. . aay 

: . What about the rural postmaster ?—A, Well, the smaller offices, non-accou tin 
you pay the postmaster’s salary out of that revenue?—A. Yes. # 
iets Q. In that case do you think the department should make the appointme t' — 
ue ies A nM ae I do not at all. Orillia is paid out of the revenue of the office. iv 


y POLLO; 


a , i Cs Mr. Argue: ' 
eat aap Q. Is his salary based on the revenue oF that office?—A. Yes. 
a Q. A percentage AY Yes. 


Men the Chairman: 


By Mr. Euler: ee 


Q. Where do you draw the line?—A. You would have to take an 2 arb : 
_ fDr. R. M. Coulter.) 3 
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By. Mr. Currie: 


Q. Why do you want to draw an arbitrary line? ?—A. You would have to +eks the 
class of office, and, based on the revenue, you would pay them. 

Q. Does it work out any better for the Civil Service for Hamilton, which is 
a large office, and Barrie which is not as large an office?—A. No. 

Q. They both go through the same performance as far as that is concerned ?— 
A. It is much more simple in the way they are paid; they are much more simply paid. 
If we had a vote for all the offices, small offices as well as big, it would be bit much 
‘more work, and would not be as efficient and as satisfactory. 

Q. That is to say, the office pays each of its own officers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And gives you the balance?—A. They are paid out of the revenue. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Can you give us any classification of these offices?—A. That is a difficult thing 
for me to give you, because there has been no clean-cut system adopted. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. What revenue must an office have before it passes into the other class t— 
A. The Civil Service— 


Q. What revenue would an office have before it passes into the other class ?— 
A. Well, we did have a number with $20,000 revenue, and 12,000 of a population— 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. And that made it what?—A. I believe it should be made a semi-staff office or 
a Civil Service office. That was the basis, and that was not always carried out either. 

Q. Then the line of demarkation that you would lay down now is that you think 
the Civil Service Commission should have the power of appointment in what may be 
described as the larger city offices?—A. No; they do appoint the larger city offices, 
but may not appoint the town offices. 

Q. That they should continue to do so?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of .the large city and town office?—A. Where the office is impor- 
tant, and required a man. PANS ‘ ' 


_ By Hon. Mr. Calder: Ro 
Q. But we have to define it in the Bill. Suppose we adopt your suggestion and 
we have to define it, where is your line of demarkation?—A. The line of demarkation 
has been loose and depending a great deal upon the will of the Postmaster General in 
the past, and now the Commission attends to oo all. 


Sf 


' By Mr. Currie: / Cvs 

Q. Take Toronto, there is a main office in Toronto, and in addition to Ny main 
office, how many other offices have you got—branch offices?—A. I do aot know how 
many, but there are several stations. 

Q. Six or seven branch offices?—A. More than that I think. 

Q. IL know about that many myself. Now each branch has a postmaster and a staff ? ? 
—A. Each postmaster has a clerk in charge, anyway, one of the members of Si staff, 
and an important man, whom he can trust with running the office. 

Q. Is there not a branch postmaster ?—A. Not what we call a branch postmaster. 

Q. Take the post office at the corner of St. Charles and Yonge? It is a large 
office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not there a postmaster there?—A. Well, that is a station, and that was 
supplied by our own staff just the same as the city office. It is just a question of 
convenience, that office. 

Q. There is no postmaster there?—A. Well, there is a postmaster there, but he is 
appointed by the department through the Commission. 

[Dr. R. M. ‘Coulter.] 


OWS “0. S4 that eA two postmasters 1 now in ce vie? thes s on 

“) and one at the Charles Street. Now about Bathurst and Palmerst 
a branch there; what about that?—A. Well, that is a station, what we 
It is attended to by us from the Head Office. ; ' Aaa 
— Q. What sort of station? A place where the mail is received Hk he 
work that is done at the Head ne but it is merely a matter of conver mn: 


f 


Sy sy, | A by the Chairman: — 
ng That would be under the Commission ?’—-A. Under the Commission. 


Bh Mr. Currie: 


is not a Oe a HEN That is a sub-otlice. 
- Q. A store keeper has a sub-office?—A. That man does not handle ee a 
registered mail. The box is put in front of his place ‘where people put their 
and we collect them, and he does not handle them at all. He sells seregt a d 
: money orders and takes bank deposits and registered letters. | 
— Q. What do you call him (—A. Sub-postmaster. i 
-. Q. And how is he appointed?—A. He is appointed in the same way. 
. Q. Is he one of the staff or a Bae time man?—A. No, he may be a drugs 
MM keeper, or any person. | 


: a : By Hon. Mr. Calder: le 
Q. Appointed by the. Commission ?—A. Yes, that is right. We msed to 
- them direct, but he is appointed by the Commission. Ri: | 


[By Mr. Currie; 


8 He is now appointed by the Commission?—A. Yes. 
Oe What do you say about these people, do ee come under clause Be 


* 


OQ): You say his remuneration consists in whole or in part of a oe it 
ig s just a matter of convenience for which we pay him a certain amount, say $400 


fe : By Mr. Currie: . e vat 
ee Plus what he one on all these things ?—A. Yes, they are dotted all c 


‘) fy By. Mr. Ghote: ae 
ey Clause “B” said “Whose remuneration consists in whole or in he on 


eee of the receipts of the office.” He would come under this Bill came T yy 
think he would. I do not think the Bill intends him to. iad 


AES 
aR inte wy is 
4 gi es You do not think he should?—A. For. instance. a sub-postmaster may b 

hanged every six months. . He may be a business man who goes out of business, a 
ives up the post office, and another man may be appointed, and he may be I 


place, and the Commission would be depended on for that. 


“a ‘The CuHamMAN: The clause of the Bill, for convenience sake, rere ‘ant 
eee That is the intention of the Bill. 


(Sanaa CaLpEeR: I am nh not so sure ie that. 


tafe 
“ 


| Wineess: Ft do SS ; think that is intended to come mnder the Bill.” 
oe ‘R, a, Coulter. ] 
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si te By Aint Mr. Calder: 


4 Q. Let us see if we can get down to your suggestion, Doctor. You have post- 
y masters, and you have sub- -postmasters, and you have men in change of stations ?—A. 
x Those are just clerks. 

j Q. You have got all that class. Now is your suggestion that they should be taken 
away from the Commission; that is the appointment of postmasters who are out in 
rural districts?—-A. Yes. 

}  Q. Not in villages?—A. Well, in some villages. 

‘ Q. Not in towns?—A. In some villages, you would have to make it more or less 
arbitrary. 

e Q. You would say awe question, in go far as purely rural postmasters are 


-eoncerned, men out in the country post offices—that those postmasters should be 
appointed by the department?—A. Certainly through the members. 

: Q. Now we have that clear. After you get away from the purely ual post- 
masters you get into the small village and small towns. Let us keep away from the 
city. What class of postmasters in the small towns and villages in your judgment 
should be appointed direct by your department?—A. Well, ordinarily in villages. I 
do not see any reason why the members should not appoint them—in the small villages. 
In the larger towns where they are getting more money, I think it would be just as well 
to keep them out— 

Q. We might have diffioulty i in defining that in the law, because what is a village 
in Quebec may not be a village in Ontario, and what may be a village in Ontario may 
not be a village in another province?—A. You would have to judge by the revenue. 

Q. If you are drawing a line so far as revenue is concerned, what limitation 
would you put on it. Probably we should not ask you that now, as you might want 
to consider it?—A. Yes, I would like to consider it. 

_  Q. You put all the rural postmasters in that class, and speaking of the towns 
‘and villages, you are inclined to think that where the total revenue does not exceed 
| a certain amount, the appointing should be done by the department?—A. Quite so. 

Q. Will you get that figure for us, and consider what the line should be there 
as far as your revenues are concerned? Now, we come to the cities, and in so far as all 
these classes which you have mentioned, that is, the Postmaster of the Central Office, 

the Postmaster of each sub-station, and the man in charge of these stations, who in 
those three sections should be appointed directly by the department?—A. No. I 
think the Commission is better for that. 

_Q. You suggest that the Commission should deal with the aunodn inate in the 
cities?—A. Yes. 


7 By Mr. Currie: 

Q. But in the case of any of these men dying—are they graded 2—A. They are 
not graded in the sense that we formerly used the word, that is the way they used 
to be, first, second and third class, but under the new system there is a gradation 3 
mentioned by the Commission. 
~  Q. How long has that been in effect ¢—A. It came in with the Commission, 
under the same law..- 

— -.-—- Q.. What are the statutes now of grading in your Department? Under the so- 
called- reorganization scheme?—-A. There is nothing you can describe as grading in 
the ordinary sense of the word. A man is appointed at a certain salary, and he goes 


- 


=<: 
~- 


next grade higher, what do you do?—A. We have the staff there, and we look over 
the whole staff, and we may promote a man from the staff, depending upon his 
\ (Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 


: 

on under that from the minimum to the maximum, and if the man dies, we can pick 
out a man and suggest him to the Commission, who investigate him and take action. 
a Q. Supposing a man is in the Department and has acquired a certain grade, 
_-we will say Grade “B,” or say Grade “C,”—grading down—and that man passes a 
a satisfactory examination, under the QOivil Service law, and a vacancy occurs in ‘the 
my 


\ 


ae Oy SpRCTaAn OOMMITTOR: (6 Oe 


- it is very hard to get a definition of the grades you have, and it is the same in all 


one clerk at the top grade at a big salary, two or three in the second grade, and a 


Clerks, your Postal Clerks and your J unior Clerks. 


do cin yenure you chowid stick to it? inde: the Civil Service. Aon a man pa 


has some education. 


Tey SOL Toronto, and he comes in as a Junior Clerk: Now, what happens to him? How 
_ do you promote him?’—A. He gets a salary asa postal clerk. 


_ which have been abolished. De us take the Ottawa Post Office, for suitor ie 


we have communicated with the Commission and they have been appointed. 


Pe aad ay sk a ede) Neoalenthcr ns ea ee 


executive ability. You know, a man may pass the examination —— 
ten cents. 4 


examination we will say, in Toronto, for Grade “B.” There is a vacancy in Grad 
“B” and he has his certificate for that grade, under the law. According to the list 
that is in the office for promotions, he is the first on the list; what do you do? ‘cue 4 
you promote him?—A. Not necessarily, no. at. 

Q. Then what is the use of the examination at all NS It is prot that the x man ze, 


Q. But if he had his grade certificate?—A. He would not have that if it were not 
for the examination. ae Ma 
Q. But I say supposing a man is in Grade 38, supposing you have thred ps — 


departments—but supposing there are three grades and there are half a dozen clerks, 


half a dozen in the lower grade, and a man in the second grade qualifies, or passes : 
satisfactorily an examination set for the first-class dlerkehig for the Civil Service 
Commission A. There is not a first-class clerkship; it has been abolished. 
Q. What do you call it?—A. We call them “ Postal Clerks.” 
~Q. “Senior Postal Clerks” ?—A. No, just Postal Clerks. mies 
Q. Do you mean to say there is no difference between the clerks at all iA, I is 
a question of adjustment after they come in. 
- Q. You mean to say a man can come in at the lower grade and you can jump 
him up to the top grade if you want to—A. We might do it in collusion with the 
Commission, but it would be a very unjust thing, and we would not do it. — ti 
Q. Let us find out about these promotions: We will say John Smith comes MatG| i 
the office where you are in charge. He is a smart boy, a graduate of the University — 


Hon. Mr. Carper: Colonel, will you let me interfere? You were using one terms 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q: You have your Postmaster ?’—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you an Assistant Postmaster?—A. Yes. 
Q. Below him, who comes next’—A. There are the Principal Clerks. 


Q. You have your Principal Clerks?—A. Yes, they must be old: men. who have e 
had experience. 


Q. Then you have your Postal Clerks?—A. Yes, we have Sartor Postal Clerks. : " 
Q. Then Post Clerks?—A. Yes. 


~Q. And who are below that, sorters and packers?—A, The Junior Clerks, after 


Q. So you have your Postmaster, your Assistant Postmaster, your ‘Prineipa 


Mr. Curr: Your Senior Clerks and Juniors? 
 Wirnezss: Yes. 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
- Q.: Now you have ‘the list—A. Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Catper: There, Colonel, you have your classification. 
By Mr. Currie: | 


_ Q. Now, here is the Postmaster, the Assistant Postmaster, then 
- Principal Clerks, and then there are the—Senior Clerks, is ie: Yes, 
- Postal Clerks. ery 


{Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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ay, Q. Then your Postal Clerks, and then your Juniors!—A. Yes. 

-Q. Now, we will say a young fellow starts in at the bottom; this is vital for us 
uow, and we want to know how the machinery operates?—A. He starts to learn his 
duties. 

Q. We will say he is a B.A. ‘at McGill or Peana: now what dias he get?—A. 
.Nine hundred dollars. 

Q. Supposing a vacancy occurs in the next above grade, that is the Postal Clerks, 
and he having a Certificate of his efficiency from the University, endeavours as soon 
as he ‘begins, to go ahead. He says: “J will go ahead and take the Civil Service 
Examination for the next grade.” Now, he gets hig certificate while serving as a 
junior, and then a vacancy occurs in the next above grade, and he is the only man 
on the list who has the next above certificate. What do you do about it?—A. He 
could be promoted. 

Q. Will he be, automatically ? 


By Mr. Gauthier: 

Q. Will he be promoted on your recommendation?’—A. No, he will tie recom- 
mended to the Postmaster, by me, with the additional recommendation of the man 
outside who knows his duties, we would send that to the Commission, and they would 
consider it and then decide. is 


By Mr. Currie: | 

Q. Supposing there is an older clerk there, an eflicient man who understands his 
work.thoroughly, but has not the mental activity of the Junior Clerk?—A. Then I 
do not think he is entitled to promotion. 

‘Q. You would not promote him?—A. No, nee the RUnHe are dependant too 
much upon a man’s abilities. 

-Q. We are putting a clause in the Act for Ae purpose of giving power to you 
and the Government to promote without recourse to the Civil Service Commission, 
excepting for their approval. You do exactly as what we have here in No. 3?—A, 
Getting the Civil Service Commission’s approval is just the same as giving them 


‘the power. It does not matter who has the power as long as we secure the man who is 


qualified for the postal work, and he will be promoted. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

- Q. Let us get this question straight: As far as promotions are concerned, do 
you think those promotions should be made direct by the department on the advice 
or recommendation of your officials who know the qualifications of this man, or should 
they be made by the Commission after competitive examination and having gathered 
all the information in regard to this man?—-A. I do not see any objection to either 


way. Our experience has been with the Commission that we get along pretty well. 


| petitive basis?—A. Not alone. 


If we have a thorough investigation and furnish them the evidence they generally 
make the promotion. 


By Mr. Currie: 

‘Q: When this Aict was passed by the House of Commons, we were told it was going 
to be entirely on a competitive basis, the same as they have in England. Now, how 
many have you promoted on a purely competitive basis?—A. Not one. 

Q. So that part of the Act did not function, so far as that was concerned/—A. I 
would not recommend that any man be appointed on a competitive basis. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Why, Doctor? Why do you think a man should not be appointed on a com- 


(Dr. R. M, Coulter.] 


mabe : Q. Why TaN Because he may ae ys any se in the man; ma 
Sis be have the ates ek to pass the examination and not be worth 


wee you get him. Bia ; 
Beye Q. You have to take into consideration hee qualifications than th m ie 
RES ioe an examination paper?—A. Yes. . : it 


By Mr. Gauthier: 
ee Q. In your department, since the ttiish of the 1908 Bill apes) 
Civil Service Commission, have any nominations been made without being recor 

wa mended for promotion by your officials?—A. Only in one or two As eg 
Q. Only in one or two instances’—A. Yes. Leaner 

Q. Were there competitive examinations at that time 2A. Were ieee w 

Q. Were there competitive examinations when one or two were named ?—A. 


but as a rule we have agreed with the Commission without any trouble. sa 


ne to your ee estions to the Commission?—A. Yes. 
By a Currie: 


‘the Commission to settle, so they will Hoke raise any por aN No, not at all. i 
have a report from his postmaster, and eb superior officer. 


not Biuaes do it. 

* Q. How often do they do it?—A. Perhaps two or three times. 

ee Q. How many promotions have you made?—A. A good many. ii 

ca renee, @ You have made hundreds of changes ?—A. Yes, we have made a great n 

Mya ie my opinion, there is not any other way. ia eve 
Q. Supposing you have, as is described here—we. have got the chic wot, 


Wee and the af unior Clerks, instead of ae being one J unior Clerk ee wanti 


one Pace the same university eas How does that come about 
A. Through the superior officer. We rely on the judgment of the superior officer. ; 
-* Q. But where does the Civil Service Commission come in to protect this yo 
mW Conow? ‘Supposing one fellow has a better certificate than the ae iA. aoe 
vat, pepper to the Commission. 


pigs not think they should have. 
is -Q. In England it is absolutely that the man who gets ee highest marks gets 1 
a _position @—A. He may not be worth as much. Mees 
Aah ~Q. But that is the law, and that was the law we were anxious to. pass heres 

“that not the law, Mr. Calder? Ah Ae aa 
i ae ie Hon. Mr. Catprr: I am not sure. Let me ask Dr. Roche. Douran, “under 
. ie Jaw as it stands, is the Commission supposed to make all these promotions 
; once aaa basis, or have you authority under the law to make promotions f 
uae _ holding examinations, simply on the recommendation of the officials of the 
tsiaea ment who are cognizant of the facts? : 


At Ge Dr. Rocuz: There must be some kind of a competitive test, oie 
i hes examination on the duties of the office, or the ratings of qualification 
nes ok - efficiency, seniority and fitness for the office, where there is more than on 
hae I geneiile. 

ae _ (Dr, R. M. Coulter.] 
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BE: i iets Mr. Cauper: Coming to the case which ‘Colonel Currie has in mind, where 
Py thtare are five junior postal clerks, and a vacancy occurs in the next. class of postal 


clerks, every one of these five has the right to look for that promotion. Now, I 
understand from the Doctor’s evidence that you do not hold a written ech nineian 
there, but in that case, through the system you have worked out, you have rated ‘the 
standing of each of these five clerks, and to get that rating, you take into con- 
sideration seriously, that is length of service and you take into con- 
sideration, I presume, statements made by somebody as to the ability of these men 
to attend to their work—you must depend upon the officials of your department, the 
postmaster or some other official, to give you that rating. They take these five men 13) 


. Yatings and one man has been in ‘the service six years, and another man five years, 


and another four years, and another three years, and so on—you see they have got 
a certain rating on account of that, and then you get statements from their officers 
as to their judgment regarding their efficiency in carrying on their work, and you 


give that a certain rating. Is there anything else to take into consideration, char- 


acter, personal qualifications— 

Dr. Rocue: These all come in hder the heading of fitness for the position. 

Hon. Mr. Catpger: Could you let us have a form for these oe 

Dr. Rocue: Yes, we will furnish that. 

‘Hon. Mr. Catprer: Well, if you get information that a vacancy occurs, supposing 
in the post office here at Ottawa, you would apply to either one or the other for 
ratings on these clerks, and then you simply sit down and make up your mind from 
these ratings as to who shall be promoted. 

Dr. Rocue: But it is always accompanied, as a matter of practice, by the recom- 
mendation of the city postmaster, as to who, in his opinion, is the best qualified for. 
that position. 

Hon. Mr. Catper: So you have both before you. 

Dr. Rocne: I don’t think in the case of promotions we have, as the Doctor has 
said, disagreed with the department’s recommendation in any more than a few cases. 

I only remember myself of one case. 


By Mr. gree 3 : 
Q. Now there are Civil Service examinations held here at varjous periods Gare 
the year?—A. Yes. 
Q. There are dates set?—A. ve 
Q. Any one of those junior clerks you have been referring to, who is anxious 
to get his grading under the Civil Service Act, was supposed to be there, and he 


bs makes application to the Civil ‘Service and he pays his fee. 


Hon. Dr. Rocue: He does not have to pay any fee in connection with any pro- 
motion examination. These are the ordinary’ Civil Service examinations. For 
‘instance, in the past we have had examinations for clerks for admission to the ser- 
vice, there is a fee attached to them except as applied to returned soldiers. 

Q. Supposing this junior clerk has paid his fee. He wants to get his grade and 
he goes up for the next examination and he passes that examination and you give 
him the certificate of his examination that he is entitled to be a pons clerk. He 
gets a certificate of that grading from Mr, Foran. 

Hon. Mr. Cauprer: I understand from Mr. Roche’s statement that for promotion 
to a postal clerk he would not write any examination. 

Mr. Currie: Oh, yes, they have all to do that. 

Hon. Mr. Rocur: The higher positions are filled by promotion from the next 


_ lower grade the competitive examination for entrance to the service is in the junior 
 clerk’s grade. 


{Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 


is what our Commission is doing. You don’t have any ‘examination é 
mean a written examination necessarily. It is an examination of a pea S$ anal a- 


their business. There is no person promoted except on a competitive examination. | 


members of Parliament. They say: “ What is the use of those. academical examin: 


ful concern the Civil Service was because it would not make appointments except on 
competitive examination and if they failed to pass the examinations they were told 


motion as you have now?—A. Yes, but I think with fie growth of the « service | ] 


=e 


 T have. 


.. Mr. Currm: I am going to examine another minister or ino on th 
of eases, but I don’t know anything about this postal case and what I~ 


the entrance examination ? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: I have told you we do have a competitive test. 


tions. Cpe tat 
' The Wirness: You have to rely on the authorities of the whee cies. knowing 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: There is nothing in the Ciyil Service Act that insists on Civil 
Service examination for every position. There is a competitive examination but it 
ig not a written examination. That is very frequently found fault with by ma : 


tions?” 
Mr. Ourrim: We have been standing by the ship telling the public what a wonder- 


by the members: “ Well, the reason you did not get promotion was because you did 
not get as many good marks as you should.” 3 
Witness: You have to rely on the reports you get from the officers who are. over 
these men, who know how the work should be done, and if a competitive examination | 
is entered into 
Q. What did you do in the old days?—A. As a role they passed the compe ith r 
examination en masse. Every man who passed the examination had a chance to get 
in regardless of his marks. ER 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ; se ; 

Q. He passed a qualifying examination, not a competitive examination ?—A. 
That i is right. } ba 
Q. What is the difference?-—A. We have the general experience of all the office 
who were in charge. ¥ 
 Q. You had it then?—A. Yes, but we did not asd promote the man that Ww 
perounmended: 


was necessary to have a Commission to do that work. é 
Q. That is the only reason you can give?—A. That is the principal reason. he 
Q. What percentage of clerks have you now more than in 19112 And are the ria 
of higher quality ¢—A. I don’t think it is quite as good for the reason you cannot ge 
elerks or men in whom you should get. You have no Superannuation Act ane t 
men wont come in as they did before. ie 
Q. You don’t think the class of men as good now as in 19112—A. I don't t. 


x We have saanlhiees your postmasters outside and you still have to give us as 
some information on that as far as small towns and Sibi es are cone | 
erne ia 

have that to-morrow?—A. Yes. : i i ee Be 

Q. In so far as promotions are concerned you are quite satisfied with conditi 
as they are now in the Civil Service?—A. Yes. ates 

iQ: Simply as far as promotions are concerned?—A. Y. od 
| —A. Yes, I t d 
ee I think it is on. good 
Q. You would not interfere with the present system?—A. No, I woute not. 
_ Q. Have you any other class of officials inside and out that in your ju 
should be taken from under the control of the Commission?—A. No, I dog 


(Dr. R. M. Coulter.]: 
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“ ai We here Seeding ars pte ten of the ae tide to this effect, that 
_ professional men, technical experts—you say you have really none of that class. You 
; _ say you have men specially trained but they cannot be regarded as expert men, as 
_ you Have none of that class, but outside of that, if I am not mistaken, already three 
of the deputies held the view that in so far as their more responsible officials are 
- eoncerned—just for example, name one or two of your branches. You have a Postal. 
Order Branch here at Ottawa with a man in charge of it?—A.. Money Order? 
Q. Yes?—A. No, that is in the general office. | 
Q. Have you a general inspector over the whole system?—A. Yes. 
| -Q. That is one chief official. Name some other officials you have.—A. Express 
- and Railway Mail Service. ; 
Q. Take men of that class, that is your key men, the men you must depend upon ~ 
for the proper administration of business. Do you think these men should ‘be 
appointed by the Commission ?—A. I do. 
-Q. That.is your view ?—A. Yes. . : 


By Mr. Euler: 


nQ. The Deputy Minister ae ‘Marine and Pisheies and the Deputy Mi nistee of 
Justice I think stated the other day that in no case do the deputy heads make recom- 
| mendations to the Commission as to the appointment. I understood, Dr. Coulter, 
- that in this department recommendations are made from the Post Office Department 
- to the Commission. Is there a variation in the practice from the other departments? 
_ —A. Oh, yes. The Post Office Department is different from almost every other 
_ department. It is the training they get in the offices. If they are good ‘administrators 
and they take up their work well and are energetic, that is what we want. 
QQ. Right up to this stage do you make recommendations to the Civil Buon 
Commission as to who should be appointed’—A. Not as to who should be appointed, 
no. - . 


Bi Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. In other words you have been co-operating’ closely with this ‘Commission /— 
A. Yes. 
Q. In your Seatac at *—A. Yes. 
Q. You would recommend certain appointments and practically in every case 
they have agreed to your recommendations?—A. With the exception of one or two: 
Q. Supposing you were not called upon for recommendations, and the Commis- 
sion without consulting with you were carrying on this work. You would consider 
they could not do it satisfactorily ’—A. I would object to that at once. ' 
| Q. In fact you are really ‘doing now what you did before?—A. Practically, yes. 
: Q. You are recommending—A. Practically, yes, and we are able to do it freely 
now and we were not able to do it freely before. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. Were we not told that a year ago the law was changed to this effect that the 
departments no longer had any right to make recommendations to the Commission? 
FE wonder if that does not apply to the Post Office Department. 


Hon... My 5 (Cauppr: I think: it, altogether depends. on the position. .In Mr. 
J ainnat 5 ‘case he did not say his-officers, did not make recommendations. .So far as 
certain. classes.of. officers are, concerned they make certain recommendations. ’“His men 
out in, the, country’ made, recommendations, ‘and. these recommendations in’ the main 
I think were accepted.. Now I don’t think the. doctor sould) say if the Postmaster 
here. at Ottawa died you. should make, a recommendation to, the Commission as té who 
e _ should be wanted?—A. No, unless we promoted him from the spi 36 then. we: would 
let. the Roramission know jour opinion. 
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By Mr. Euler: a. Miter txs 
Q. What is that change in the law intended to cover? ety Ay 
Hon. Mr. Catper: What change is that? ‘AO ae 
Mr. Euter: Formerly it was stated the department could make recomme 
but it was stated very definitely here the other day that that Haye was ‘changed. ase 
Mr. GriespacH: It was cut out of the Act. MRM iets Ne 
Hon. Mr. Carper: You remember in Mr..Newcombe’s evidence he said he did not a 
undertake to make recommendations and he was not going to do so where he was not 
required to under the law. Let us take another illustration. ~ | oh ee 
Mr. Currie: That is different from the view of the House on it. ‘The House too Ri 
the view they cannot recommend. 
Mr. Evter: I asked the question myself why the statement was: ae that “th 
deputy head cannot make a recommendation in that regard. iid i 
-- Hon. Mr. Canper: He cannot legally do so, but if the Commission asks hi 
there is nothing to prevent him doing so. a i coee Rea 


~ 


By Mr. Currie: nus a spe ee 
Q. Your department has always ‘been one of the most efficient in the ore 
ment, especially since you took charge of it away back. I am not throwing an 
bouquets but I am just telling you the views of the members of the House. In m 
cases foreign governments have sent to you to get an outline of how you handle things. © 
You were really in advance. Rural mail and many things like that. You ero ata 
advance of many countries?/—A. Yes. i ae By 
~ Q. When you had a problem you set to work how to handle it. Yon did not as 
to have an efficiency expert brought in?—A. No, this is really the administration 
the department. 
Q. You had to hammer out that rural work, how to make the bags We diffe 
colours, and so on?’—A. Yes. 
Q. It was one big job?—A. Yes. 
Q. I understand a short time ago in the course of reorganization BE things th 
sent a commission of experts into your department. What about Gritlenhaea>) 


Hon. Mr. Catper: The Commission did not send them in. 


By Mr. Currie: 
/ Q. Who sent that organization into your department? They are alt there ‘are 
they not?—A. The Sub-committee of Council. ap ue OA en 
y, Q. They are still there?—A. Some of them are there. 
Q. It was the Sub-committee of Council. I understand the minister A: +t 
other day distinctly in the House it was the Civil Service Commission that se 
them in? . Pets! ; 


Hon. Mr. CALDER: No minister would state that because every minister | + knows 
that is not so. 


| : ae By Mr. -Cwrrie: ‘ 
iN 3 —Q. It was the Sub-committee of Council sent them in there ?—A, Yes. , ; ag . 
Q. And they have been through your department?—A. Yes, cH: 
Q. What are they working out there?—A. They have made several Suueesse 
Some were approved of and some were disapproved of. That will be a ‘question — 


yess awl ae to be decided by the Government. ‘ 
on ant . They are still working on clas He ata 
pete. g assifications of various ¢ _— 
Be aions s cases ‘A. Ou. ones 
—  Q. Who has the classification in your d hes a 
epar tment t—A. g 
[Dr. R. M. Coulter.) eee Commission h i 
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on Q. ‘Did you Rage heatine to do with that classification ’—A. Oh yes, they 
_ consulted us at every stage. %. 


Q. How much have they increased your expenditure by the classification? TI 
will leave that question with you until to-morrow.—A. I do not think they have 
increased it very much. 
Mr. Currie: I have nothing further to ask. 
The CHatirMAN: Any further questions 4 


Hon. Mr. Caper: There was one point that I would like to clear up in regard to 
your recommendations. For example, during the course of six months, you will have 
to fill certain railway mail clerks’ positions. You will have 20 new appointments to 

)-make. You do not make any recommendation in regard to them?—A. No, we just 
apply for them. 

Q. If you make any recommendations, it is only for promotions?—A. We may 
recommend a man who had been temporarily at work and who had shown good quali- 
ties. We may mention that to the Commission, but the Commission is responsible for 
supplying those men. 

Q. You apply to the Commission and the ‘Commission pick their own men to fill 
those positions?—A. Yes. 

Q. If, however, you have a man ready for promotion to fill one of those positions, 
you feel that you have a right to make a recommendation?—A. The Commission 
share that view and we agree on that. 

Q. And the Commission ask vou for a recommendation?—A. They may ask us if 
a man had been at work and has the qualities to be made permanent or senior. 


| By Mr. Evler: 
Q. Ts that only in the case of promotions? 
Hon. Mr. Cautper: Apparently. 


By Mr. Euler: 

Q. In the case of those recommendations, is there any attempt, to put it bluntly, 
by members of Parliament to influence your recommendations?—A. No, I have never 
e, a ease. | 

. GrimsBacH: That is since the Act came into operation. 


i. Currte: The Act will not let them. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

- Q. One other point; we had evidence on this point, and to my mind it is very 
important. It is as to whether or not in making these promotions it is very desirable 
to take into consideration—I am speaking now ‘of your chief men—in the carrying 

on of your work you must depend upon four, five, six or seven chief officers¢—A. Yes. 
Q. Well, we have had evidence to the effect that in the case of those officers it is 
very essential that personal qualities and character should be taken into consideration? 
_—A. I think it always is. 
Q. In your case—of course you have been fortunate or unfortunate in having 
your suggestions to the Commission for promotions accepted ’—A. I think the Commis- 
sion have always investigated and approved of them, or also they would not accept 
them. That is my experience. 
Q. Then you size it up from that standpoint, and you make your recommenda- 
- tions based to some extent on the qualifications of your man in that regard?—A. Yes, 
- and by my knowledge of the men who make the recommendations. 


: By Mr. Byaler : 
a Q. In the ease of those recommendations, you have stated that the members of 


- Parliament do not attempt to influence them. Does the minister of the department 
> [Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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| By Hon Mr. Calder: | : 
ATA tes a. Not once?—A. Not once. He has always gone into it t 
and discussed it, but if we were convinced it was s right and eS the 
_ the service he never interferes. : 
. Q. This point is very important. 
cerned, do you operate with the other. departments in the same way Ss 5 
_ the Post Office Department? : > Piva 
Dr. Rocue: Exactly. nom 
Q. Have you found difficulty in securing the co-operation of ce al : 
"ments in that respect? ak 
Dr. Roce: In some departments considerably more difficulty. than ca oth 
-Q. Do some departments hesitate to make recommendations to you t— -A. I 
one know that any of them have hesitated to make recommendations. AB a 
pars Q. Have any of them refused to make recommendations ?—A. rs do not tl 
+ although ‘Mir. Newcombe stated the other day that he did not exercise that 
But I think I shall show you before the evening closes that Mr. ‘Ne c 
exercise that privilege. vty 
Q. One other question. I adie that in the post office, dealing & 
clerks, instead of having a written examination upon which you have | 
- stress, you had what was called your rating system. I think that every i 
the Committee would like to know what that rating system is and how 
it That is what you consider a competitive examination, not a written ex 
Le ant | | ae 
|) Dr. Rooue: Not: written. "aie eas 
he Q. Nevertheless, it is a competitive examination where merit is taken 
_ consideration? Sse 
“a Dr. Rocue:* Yes. Banat 
: Ae 2 Q. That is all right so far, as the fee office is concerned. In other ae antment 
for promotion purposes, do you have a written examination? = oe eo 


ae » ‘Dr. Rocur: In some departments, in some promotional haaoo we > may 
agi not demand a written examination. sigue iva 

Bora ‘ FAY daly 
Q. oe Al give us an eee pie! 


pide ‘Would Het be in the higher WER \ . 
eae Dr. Rocue: In some of the higher positions we have had a ‘practiea 1 
an "examination on. ae saved ane on the duties of office, not on. academic | 


i - paper prepared by the hah authorities tH areiees by Rene who are | 
| with Me duties. ei 


te 


ay a a Q. Jn addition to that written examination in that panticukar chee 
ie ce them, your rating system ?. 


Dr. Rocuz: We often combine. 
- Q. Can you cite an illustration where you have combined? 


Dr. Rocue: Yes. | , | 
? en By Mr. Currie: Pete, A 


hls Q. Just one or two questions that I would like Dr. Gotiee to. am 
ie _ reference to the returned soldier question. You know there was an Order n 


~ passed in 1915 that all appointments in the service : 
, shoul 
i eo pe ’—A. Yes. ee oat 


Paint Uy a # . . ee . ‘ ‘ 
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_ ——-Q. -Sinee the Civil Service Commission began, has that question been brought 
up to you at all?—A. So far as we are concerned, the Commission has stuck to ine 
rule very well. 
> Q.- Could you let me know when you are bringing down the other facts, what 
percentage of returned soldiers were put on the permanent staff before the Commis- 
sion, what percentage of them have been put on the staff afterwards; that is, all the 
temporary appointments that were made permanent; and also what percentage of 
returned soldiers have been appointed since the Commission; what percentage of 
appointments were given to returned soldiers, and what percentage were given to 
others?—A. Yes. 
Q. You can get these facts and give us them to-morrow?—A. Yes, to-morrow. 
Dr. Rocue: In response to a question as to whether any members of Parliament 
tried to influence your recommendations for promotions, you stated definitely no. I 
- would like to ask you whether before this system came in any promotions were held up 
by a member of Parliament?—A. Well, not in connection with returned soldiers. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. That was before the war pei ke They were constantly hala ups? 
Q. By members of Parliament ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: . 
Q. What kind of promotions?—A. All kinds. 
Q. Do you mean promotions to the head office or postmasters?—A. Yes, all 
along the line. 
Q. Let us get down to the basis. Before the war, and when the patronage aye tan 
“ was in vogue, many of those high offices in the postal service were given to members 
of Parliament. We will take the Toronto office, you know that that always used to 
be held by a member of Parliament. Hamilton the same. Hjave you found any 
improvement on that under the present system?—A. Yes, a great deal of improve- 
ment since we have appointed men from the staff on merit. 

Q. Name some cases?—A. Take Vancouver, it is run well. The present man 
was assistant postmaster for a year. Take ‘Calgary, we used to-have constant bicker- 
- ings and quarrellings, but since we appointed a man named Hargreaves we never hear 

of them. Edmonton is pretty fair. He was not appointed under the commission, 
he was appointed under the old system; he is a satisfactory man. All along the 
western line it is more particularly observed, we have had the best men. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. What is the reason for that ?—A. Because they are trained men, and they are 
first-class men. 

_Q. If you put a man who has never Shad training in the post office, what does he 

do dee hy He does nothing but sign his name. He does not ae anything about post 

office work. 
a Q. THiow long would he take to acquire that Tat aye ne ate If Ha wanted to 
5 acquire it he might aequire it in two of three years, but the majority do not want 
— to acquire it. 
| oe And they are more or less’ figure-heads?—A. Yes, i 


i - By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Take Hamilton, the old postmaster of Hamilton, who was there for many 
years, was a member of Parliament for many years—Adam ‘Brown. I understood 
_ that he was a pretty efficient man —A. He was one of the exceptions. A great deal 
_ depends on the man himself. 


t 


: Q. Take another appointment that was made under the old system. We wae 
i take that of T. C. Patterson of Toronto. He was an ex-member of Parliament.—A. In 
a [Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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some respects he was a splendid man. In other respects, in dry techr 
not touch it at all. But on the whole he was -a good administrator, 
splendid judge of the public. 


By Mr. Euler: | ad pe 
QQ. How long would it take him to learn the duties of the office?—A. Tf they a 
anicnd hard and diligently, it would take them two or three years. — | a 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You mean to get the technique of the office up?—A. Yes. cigs i aa | 
Q. In the oes office is not most of the time of oe man occupied by’ ape . 


eepely. at where a man is a good trained nee ane man he Te an advantage, 
Q. He is good for the work of the office?—A. Yes.. : 

Q. But can he get out of trouble and handle the public? The trained man e 
sometimes falls down on that, does he not?—A. That is true. In handling the public @ 
many of these men were good, but the men who were appointed were often men ‘s 
appointed for party service. : 
Q. You mean outside men who were put in by members?—A. Yes. 


Net! By Mr. Euler: 
ink Generally oe would ee Pay that the efficiency of the post office suf 


see in tee Peo uniing ee Paintin must Ee Pas on merit, or else the ee ‘ 
must fail. A superior who recommends an inferior man is-a fool in his own interest 
because it will come back to him, for the controlling mind is interested in- his work. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. You say that the tendency under the old system to put in a man not trained 

in the department was pretty generally for political reasons. Would he in turn 

arrange for his promotions on a political basis EN No, I do not think so, not as 
a rule, but he was very apt to have favourites. u 


By Mr. Euler: 


| Q. Would he not be influenced by a member of Parliament?—A. I used 
S; shrewdly suspect that was so, though I did not know it. But like every class, a 
| were good and bad men appointed. There were some good men. 


By Mr. Currie: Macha prt. A 


Q. Are they all angels that you get under‘ the present system?—A. I do not th 

_ they are angels, but they are efficient, or we do not recommend them. 
Q. Do you ever appoint any dead ones?—A..No. 
Q. Or promote any dead-ones?—A. No. 


By Dr. Roche: * 


Q. When you were speaking a while ago about rural postmasters, about del: 
occurring in the appointments, you did not intend to leave the impression that . 
| reason of that the interests of the public suffered. The office did not close and th 
+ was always a postmaster acting—A. Well, yes, at the same time take Ane tl 
Be og accounting offices. Mr. Spinney told you about one office. We did not appoint t 
iy man to fill the place. We were waiting for a nomination, and the result i ds that 1 ne 
iia ei avere depending fimancially on the money order office to a large extent. 
~_ eonsiderable inconvenience in that case. 


$3 Sa ae Q. Before the office could be transferred to the successor your inspector ee 
hey man from his staff visits the locality ?—A. Yes, to see that the office is sa gS 
Cas ‘[Dr. R. M. Coulter.] : 
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) 
apes |. By Mr. Euler: | ° | 
Q. In the smaller post offices, would you say that under the old patronage system 
the recommendations made by members of Parliament were good ones?—A. Yes, 95 
per cent of them, made by either party, because they were themselves held responsible 
for the appointment, and the men they selected were good men. 
~  Q. As good as now?—A. Yes, I think so. , 
Q. Or better?—A. I do not know that they were any better, but I think they 
were fully as good. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Any defaulters now?—A. Lots of them. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. This work is carried on by the inspector? How many inspectors have you 
had to add to your staff¢’—A. We have added between 17 and 18. 
@. Have you had to add any on account of that additional duty ‘thrust upon 
them?’—A. No, I do not think so. We are increasing the duties of inspectors now, 
and that will give them more responsibility. 


, ‘By Mr. Curme: 
QQ. Can you find out for us some time between now and to-morrow morning some- 
thing conerete as to who has the appointing power of these country postmasters. We 
are all interested to know as members of Parliament, although we do not have any- 
thing to do with it. That is the recommending power?—A. The recommending of 
promotion ? hee | 

Q. Yes. The minister gave you a concrete case. Will you enquire of your. 
inspectors’—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. ‘Could we get one or two of your inspectors here?—A. Yes; I can give you 
one of the best. | 
Q. Have you got one who operates away up through the Ottawa valley? 
xy, ; 


- 


Yes. 


A. 


Q. What is his name?—A. Mr. Cooligan. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. And you might add Sutherland of Toronto?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. These inspectors must have spent a lot of money travelling around ie 
country 7—A. Yes, they do spend a lot of money. 
Q. Do they travel on passes?—A. Yes, we get compulsory passes hye travelling 
officers outside the law—we are exempt from the law. 


By Mr. Currie: 
- Q. They have to pay their buggy hire and meals?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
@. Could you’ give us any estimate of what it costs ?—A.TI could not give it in 
figures. It isa large sum of money. 
Q. Could any one of your officers give it?—A. Yes, I can give it to-morrow. 
Q. Give an estimate of the travelling expenses of these men in looking after that 
_ branch of your work, and ascertain what you have had to add to your staff to look after 
E: that work ?—A. The staff is not increasing materially, but pretty steadily with proper 
a to that. 


Witness retired. 


Al [Dr. R. M. Coulter.] 


i te is a small office, $60 $70, or $100 ae so on, ow iat office nanos 
necessarily visit the locality, but in a very large majority of cases. he is g 
; recommending a successor to the postmaster who intends to resign by a. pet 
in to him by the patrons of the office. I know when I was a member of Pa 
was guided in the same way, and I think all the members of Parliament wo 
Tate guided to a greater or less extent under the old system, by petitions sent in to them ir 
; y favour of some particular person to be appointed, showing the desire of those 
: ein the community. Indeed in many of the smaller offices, as Dr. Coulter has stated, “ 
it is somewhat difficult to get anybody to consult to act, but as a rule it is known — 
in the country when a postmaster is desirous of resigning his position. If - ‘ares 
any applicants they send in their application either to the scien Office eben 
the. commission, or the post office Tae EC ets 
ata regard to these applicants. 


* 


a ISO oa. den Cale: 


th):  Q. You do not advertise at all’—A. No, when the compensation is less than 
ies aS do not advertise. dace sh 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


an You mean the revenue of the office?—A. No. Dr. Contes: was wrong. 
the compensation to a postmaster is less than $1,000 we do not advertise.» It is ; not 1 
Uy revenue. Dr. ‘Coulter is in error there. 


The CHamrmMan: . That had better be corr cna if it is true. pit 


ate Wirwnss: T happen to be handling the Post. Ofice Department ore on T ¢ 

quite conversant wi ith that phase of it. It frequently happens that a retiring “pos 
master has sent in a recommendation as to his successor, because probably he 
keeping a little corner store. He‘has sold out his business, and he wished to trans 1g 
the office to his successor, and very often a petition is sent in in favour of the succ 


By Mr. Bhoee 


~Q. In other words he sells the post office along with the store a Noy h 
not sell the post office, but he says “1 am ae out my business.” 


would Mold a country pou idee ae be had a little bons there, and. another ee ra 
come along and want to buy the store. It was an inducement to have the post. 0 

_ thrown in along with the rest, worth about $40 or $50 a year. It would: be taken ir 

~ consideration, but under the old system anybody who had a post office in the coun 
felt he was at liberty to dispose of the post office, along with the store, and the m 

i he ceased running the post office, the man with the store opposite might want 4 
a No, he has no power to do it. He merely recommends, and that is generally bac 
_ by a petition of the residents that this man is acceptable, that this is the most ¢ 
_ place. That is the way in which appointments are made, and the post one in 
if _ has to visit the locality to swear In the successor. ) iy 


By Hon, Mr. Calder: he pat 


_Q. Why in the world should the commission bother, and what principle it t st 
Aine the appointments of the small postmaster why should the commission 
~ bother ? Why should we put our inspectors to the trouble of travelling ‘ro 
- country and spending money to deal with those &mall offices ? What i is the 


* 


oA —A. I will ‘tell you the principle; because that duty was imposed upon the cor 
Ried by Parliament. Why did you do it? I should eat the Leer to you, 
ae xan tead of tti f 
seta ins ea of you putting it to me. | nae 


gation W. J. Roche.] E Pa 
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| Be 3 By Mr. Cee: 


Q. You have the chance to say whether you want it or not?—A: We are carrying 


. obs law, but the principle i is this, as you know; that patronage was laid down as a 


principle to be eliminated in connection with all appointments, and the rural post- 


_ masters were formerly-the patronage of the member of Parliament. Now when the 


doctor states they always got good men when» they were recommended by the member, 
that he was acquainted with the individual members of his constituency, I would not 


vouch for that. I think in each constituency the member is acquainted personally with 
comparatively very few. I know in the constituencies in Western Canada— 


By Mr. Griesbach: ; \ 


Q. Have: you any objection to the post office inspector making the appointment ? 
—A. He makes the recommend. . 

Q. Why not have him make the appointment and. have done with it? You have no 
objection to that?——A. I was explaining: the principle. © 

Q. The principle of patronage is eliminated, and you are relieved?—A. I think 
very likely if a person away up in the north part of your constituency resigns the 
postmastership, under the old system, if: you were asked by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, as you would be, to nominate a successor, you would not know that community. 


‘You would write to your political friends and: ask for nominations. “The other 


fellows would not have a look in. If that is the principle you want to get back to, I~ 
have nothing to say. me 
-Q. No; don’t jump at that conclusion. J asked why could not the post. office 


- inspector do that right away and relieve you of the ee een The only 


_. thing is" that that is in the Act at present 


© 


By Mr. Currie: | 
Q. But we are proposing to change that Act. We are discussing with you now 


clause “B” of this Act. We are not trying you or the commission ‘at all. We are 


just wondering whether we are justified after we get through the preamble in passing © 
clause “ B,”, which deals with the postmaster. Now, from your experience as a 
member of the commission would you think any wrong would be done, or any interest 


_ would be damaged, by that clause “B” being passed by Parliament?—A. If that clause 


“ 


i dl 
% “ 
4 


<a 


a 


“B” were passed in the present form I think it is impracticable. J think it would 


be throwing on the commission more work than we have at the present time for this 
reason: reference was made ‘to it a few moments as by Dr. Coulter. Clause 2 says :— 


“ Members of the public service, who by this section are excepted from the 
Civil Service for the purposes of the provision of the Civil Service Acts afore- 
said shall be appointed, promoted, transferred, and otherwise regulated by the 
authority and in the manner provided before the said Acts were passed, but 
subject to the powers by this Act conferred upon the Governor in Council; 
provided that except in the case of manual labourers and_ professional, sclen- 
 tifie and technical officers as above described” 
That is two out of the three classes— . 
“No person appointed shall be retained in employment by this sub-section 
unless the person appointed shall obtain within six months ffom the date of 
his appoimtment a ‘certificate from the Civil Service Commission, to be given 
‘with or without examination as may be determined by the regulations of the 
commission, that he possesses the requisite knowledge and ability for the per- 
formance of the, duties for the office or employment for which he has been: 
selected. 3 


That means that the only class ‘there that we have got to give a certificate to- 
and vouch for the qualifications and otherwise are rural postmasters. | 
By ‘Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. We may cut that out?—A. I am discussing the Act.» 
; [Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 


- 
os 
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By Mr. Currie: Bore er UN 


Q. You would rather have that taken out. You do not want=40 b 
for the matter at all. As a matter of fact you are not responsible for ine 
Assistant Deputy Postmaster General has’ stated that an examination is made 
inspector, and that he certifies to him, and then he will recommend and will 
to you that this man has got the techmical knowledge. Is that process followed “4 
A. No, not quite. The post office inspector is our official for this DUEPOSS. just the 
same as if he were made a member of our staff. | Nias Pa et, 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 9 Pair 

Q. Have you had a single instance where you have turned down a recommenda- 
_tion of the inspector so far as the rural ‘postmaster is concerned ?—A. Yes, “y believe. 
so, not many; very, very few. Nek 


By Mr. Griesbach: Saale Cee $ 
} Q. How could you possibly know ‘anything about it?—A. ‘Be reason of falte oi 
being brought to our possession by other parties, showing there was an error of. ey 
judgment, and I remember in one instance particularly where the post office inspector 8 
rather wavered, and he did not like to make his recommendation and he said “ these e 
two men are men either one of whom I would recommend for the position.” As- a 
matter of fact, in the particular instance I refer to, I think the post office inspecto 
was intimidated by a member of Parliament to make a certain recommendation. 


know it. ; : 
/ 


oe 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. In any of these cases you mention, where the recommendation of the: DORE. 
office inspector was not aecepted, was it because of influence being ee to beat 


was because the ee office ine neetar failed to ay nat he Had Aone in all other « cases 
~ namely make a straight recommendation. A 


than ie one. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You have only one case out of a thousand you are bringing up abate yrae ; 
proposition. How many recommendations have you passed of rural postmasters ?— 
The Commissioner has appointed since the 13th February, 1918, to the Preset 

- in round numbers about 30,000 postmasters, as I said the-other day. Re Wai ke 

i Q. There is one case that you are citing, but possibly there is a reason why thi 
thing should not go through?—A. Not at all. The very fact that there have been so- 

few objections made to our appointments shows that upon the whole they have beer | 
very acceptable. ie techs 

iis _ Q. You say there has been a case where a member intimidated an inspector. 
I used to have a lot to do with appointments, and I suppose when a man is to be. 
appointed, or is suggested for appointment, you get about sixteen hundred anonymous 
le. letters from friends in his neighbourhood telling you what. a scoundrel he see 


not to appoint him. Does that sway you in your actions?—A. No, we have oth 
of that kind. a 


by ;  Q. You do get anonymous letters?—A. Well : | on 
PY Q. Or you_get letters which are not anonymous?—A. Yes, we often eet letters. 
pW Gs 

edie By Mr. Euler: 

pee sf Seis 

2 Cie  Q. Have you had cases where you did not accepts the original nomina 


i} . ee 

ake ery few cases. Sometimes we have had to refer a case back to the 
Latah | aaa for more complete information. 

EEHOn:: Dr. Wet J. Roche. ] 
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—  ——- - Q. On your own initiative?—A. On our own initiative, yes. If we hear from 
people concerning his recommendations, or certain facts are placed before us, and we 
want to make sure of our ground, we sometimes refer the matter back to the inspector 
to make it absolutely sure we are getting the right man. 

Q. Of the 38,000 men appointed, you say there was only one instance in which 
a change was made because of influence brought to bear by a member of Parliament? 
—A. I would not say that there was only one. I just recall one at the present time. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. We will get down on this—we will get you down to little cases. Now, you 
know the member of Parliament in the district is the only one who cannot make a 

recommendation, according to law?—A. No. 

Q. That is what the law states, and he is the only one who is prevented from 
doing anything in regard to these. In your experience, and before you became the 
head of the Civil Service Comniission, you were an active politician and a member 
of the House—do you not think it is lowering’ the dignity of a member of Parliament 
to have it said he is the only man in the whole community who cannot recommend 
anybody ?’—A. What section of the Act do you refer to? There is no such section 
of the Act. | 


Mr. Ever: It is off now. 
Mr. Currte: What about that, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Catper: J think the Act is silent on that point, but members of Parlia; 
ment are not supposed to interfere. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. How many times have you taken the recommendation of a member of Parlia- 
ment?—A. A member. of Parliament does not stand in any unfavourable light with 
us in naming a man before the Commission—not at all. He stands on an equality 

- with every other citizen. As you may know, an applicant has‘to give three references 
for character, and he usually likes to get the most prominent men in the district, 
and so very frequently he gives the name of the member of Parliament, and in all 
cases where he gives the name we communicate with the member of Parliament to 
ascertain this man’s character and habits. 

- Q. That is, if you are going to appoint him?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you pass him over?—A. We never pass over a member of Parlia- 
ment whose name has been given to us, but we do not go to the member without 
having his name handed to us. : 


/ 


By Mr. i nahadh : 
Q. Would you consult a Conservative member of Parliament?—A. Yes, it makes 
no difference to us to what party he is attached. 


By Mr. Euler: 

. Q. You say that the Inspector is your official for this particular purpose; do you 
instruct him, or is it understood in any way, that he shall, when he makes his inves- 
tigation, prior to making his recommendation, consult with a member of Parliament, 

or the defeated candidate, as the ease may be?—A. No. 
-Q. Is there any understanding?—A. No, on the contrary we have citduletickd 
all the Inspectors to the effect that their own positions are in jeopardy if they make 

any recommendations on personal or political favours. 

By Mr. Currie: 

Q. That is to say, they cannot go to the member and say, “ Here, this man is 
recommended by the community, what do you think of him?” If they do, they will 
lose their jobs?—A. No, not at all. I have known members of Parliament to tell us 
{Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 


“the Post Office Wee have wine the illus Wad have ¢ 
- smiths and others. Of course, fea go to the business. community, | 


oo: a We Baler: eke oe is 
La Q Not always?—A.’ No. | ‘ 


ie es a ee — By Mr. Gauthier: Ba 
LQ: Dr. Coulter has said that he would he no objection to a rural vostma: 
Claes over the appointment of a man. What do you think of that 1AM if you Ww 
to take that away, it will be so much less work for the Commission, and an you ar 
taking it away because of the fact that the present system is unworkable d wo 
ae o to. the detriment of the service, then you have Bt grounds for taking it i 


| Q. That is not what I asked you. a am eae you if: you agree ah “Dr. Os 
“for the reasons he has given?—A. I do not exactly remember the: reasons 8 he sa 
He said he thought it would be just as well— Migs uy 
Q. No, he said it would be better?—A. Well— 
| By Mr. Griesbach: 


Seo, Quicker, for one thing. 


By Mr. see: 


: interest has not jufeied bith fhe ee ad ae Lee heeauise it 1s ex 
eG Ag a postmaster to vacate his place. 
eaa! 5 a Now, ee ee You Bevin that the old RON ae ought | to be 


ie iat 8 Poe 5 is our official. : an Hs 
My, ~Q. He is your official ?—A. eat ; Hts 
Q. And his recommendations go in most cases?—A. We have to deper 


oe officials for many things. AR Ca 
viene J admit that, but is he not exercising patronage ?—A. Gale Griesbach 
ag the whole power of the appointment in the Inspector. a : 


ae Mr. Grimspacu: I have never put forward the argument that a public o 
eh exercising paeee at least not in the sense that the word is commonly use 
ee understand “ patronage,” it is the exercising of a power for hope of. reward 
the Inspectors are exercising their powers in fulfilment of their duties— 


Mr. GauTuigrR: Yes, but the point I wish to make is that if the people know 


oe secure this post office appointment, they have to apply to the Pe i) S 
ahi Tikely to use his Power oe da cieees on account of his alpen ota le ; 


ie eon MY AC ‘ALDER: On the same point ae Mr. Gauthier has referred 
what bothers me for the time being. Dr. Roche has stated that he has m : 
38, 000 appointments i in rural post offices. Those appointments have been. mac 
‘on the recommendation of the Inspectors, with very few exceptions—he | 
one; let us assume that there are twenty out of thirty-eight hundred. Mr. 
sks the question as to whether or not it would be advisable to place the a 
irely ii in the hands of the Inspector and remove all the correspondence 
v ork, and all the delays and everything alse that eee, Dae In other w 


bale ee 


aaa Dr. W. J. Roche.] 
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a matter of Petes Meck acide ant accepts a over 99 per cent of the cases the 
recommendations of the Inspectors, why go through all this red tape and so on, and 
why cause all this delay? Now then, Doctor, what would happen? What harm would 
result if these appointments were taken from the hands of the Commission and handed 
right over to the department, with the provision in the law to the effect that these 
‘appointments should be made direct by the department, through its responsible 
officer? What harm would result?—A. You cannot carry out the policy which your 
Government has laid down, that way, namely, that you would eliminate patronage. 
That is the whole thing; that is the whole point. 
: Q. In other words, if you threw that duty upon the Inspector, he would not be 
. in a position that he would not be interfered with politically, and he would start in 
to make political appointments, but know that he must refer the matter to you, as 
; you are his superior officer; there is less likelihood of his being subjected to political 
patronage, and you think on the whole, his recommendation would follow that line? 
—A. You were speaking about taking away the Post Office Inspectors from our 
jurisdiction entirely ? 

Q. Yes.—A. And have the men appointed through the Department? 

Q. Yes. You feel that by doing that you would be right back under patronage’ 

- again?—A. Yes, I do, because the members of Parliament would immediately use 
their influence with the Inspectors the same as they would with other Government 
official ? 

Q. Why do they not do it now A. They do not go near bao ‘they know that 
it is of little use, but if they were given a free hand, and the Corrie sion had not 
that check over these appointments, I cannot see but what the old nuisance would 
ereep in again. 

Q. How do you ative that out in the districts certain persons are not tnterfored 
with by a member of Parliament? How do you know that the member of Parliament 
is not very close to the Inspector at the present time, and that the Inspector’s recom- © 


mendation is based on suggestions made to him by the member of ‘Parliament? What — 


check have you?—A. I think that practice cannot prevail to any extent, or for any 
length of time, without its being brought to our attention. 5 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. How many of these inspectors were appointed by you?—A. Comparatively 
i 


few. . 
Q. They are all political appointees?—A. I do not know that. 


Be - By the C hairman: 


Q. You are simply using the inspectors who were in existence before 2—A. Yes. 


te ~ By Mr. Currie: 
Ss Q. Supposing I was the member up there in my county, could not the appoint- 
ment be handled through me?—A. If so, he would be derelict in his duties to the 
_ commission, after being circularized’ and knowing his own position would be in 
‘jeopardy. 
a Q. What could you do with him, if you put anything up to him, and he denied Ee 
how would you have a check on him? | It is largely like “naming” a member in the 
_ House. After you “name” him, what are you going to do about it?-A. We could 
recommend the man’s dismissal. 
‘3 Q. Let me ask you one question while we are on this political subject: If you 
are going to prevent patronage altogether, do you not think that the senatorships and 
: judgeships should go through the commission as well?—A. We are carrying out the 
_ Act, gentlemen. We are trying to enforce the Act which you members have put in 
_ the Statute Book, but the difficulty is that you members have placed a certain Act, and 
A a drastic Act it is, a very advanced Act—but it is in there by legislation, dud the 
} (Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 


ra 


the commission. That invites public confidence. Now, like Stearns has said “They do u 


eure: re POG 
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members of parliament, while most oF them are very, very reasonable, 601m > of 
blame the commission for enforcing their own Act; that is unfair, insof. é 
commission is concerned. We are living up to the provisions of the Act, and you 
desire to change the Act, do so, and we will then just as dutifully carry out. whate er ; 


_ provisions the Act may provide. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. We will get down to the depaeiantal patronage, and ‘according: 6. tien 
theory that we accepted in the House, the appointments are entirely. in the hands of. 


it better in England”, and they used to say “They do it better in France”, but we 
‘understood in the House that we were to have every appointment on a competitive — ee 
basis. \I know as far as I am concerned, that I was strictly of the opinion that all — 
promotions in your department were on a competitive basis entirely, and now T hear. 
that as far as the commission is concerned, only about five per cent of the appointing — 
power is in their hands, for instance, the Deputy and those under him function Oo 
the extent of ninety-five per cent of the appointing powers, and the commission pe 


“Amen” to what they say, regardless of whether there was a competition, or examina- — 


I remember your remarks in the House, you are urging more power to be placed in 
to say about the commission, that they did not interfere with that appointment at 


all, but now the official of the department seems to go ahead full steam and make all a 
- appointments. pray 


- out the provisions of the Act in consultation with the provisions of the commission _ 


by poster in the department. Those who desire may is and they are all <Bhvens ac 


of the man over him. ‘That is what we call nepotism instead of patronage. Supposne® , 
I am the Postmaster and I have a cousin in the department down here who is a — 


and I say, “There is only one man who is qualified to take that grade.”—A. We have 
a certain line of promotion provided in our classification; those who are eligible, 
we insist on*the information that will satisfy us that Hier are no eligibles in that 


| should be made. 


tion previously held, or anything else. Now most of these deputies and those under f, 
him were appointed under the patronage system. Is that not so?—A. Yes. 
@. And then does it strike you that they. are then exercising patronage (ans If 


the hands of ‘these deputies. I understand the deputies did not have a single word 


Q@. All you do.is to say amen to it. How many times have you departed from the 
recommendations of the Postal Department?—A. You are referring to promotions ? 

Q. Yes—A. Nobody has been promoted in the Post Office Department without 
a competitive examination, an examination, not necessarily a written examination 
.but a competitive examination in accordance with the views and with the conditions 
of section 45 of the Act. That would strictly follow out that provision. 3 

Q. You don’t agree with Dr. Coulter that recommendations have to count; ee 
nobody could get promotion without his recommendation?—A. I don’t think he left “a 
that impression. This is what happened. When a vacancy has occurred the first thing — 
is “Have you got any in your department, in this branch, who are eligible for ‘pro- | 
Se to that vacancy?” The Post ‘Office Department states them. and they follow e 


“Who are those eligible,” and then we have a,competitive examination as I say, not” 3 
necessarily written. . 


Q. Do you tell everybody in the department that is on?—A. That is ‘advertised ‘s 


rating under that section of the Act. ‘a 
Q. Supposing there was nobody recommended except one, and he was a cousi 


pretty good fellow and Iam asked as to how many are qualified to take that piadeal 


same branch who are eligible for promotion to the higher branch, but we must. 
satisfied on that point before we would appoint that one man. tie a ae 

Q. You take care they don’t put it over you. You say you would like ti, ae e 
some changes made in that Bill before it is passed. Would you mind giving us - : 
your views on that? Give a memorandum to the Chairman what change you thi 


S. 


[Hon. Dr. W. J. Roche.] 
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a Kg Pi Hon. Mr. Caps “How Gaisid it do to fete the commission to prepare their 
statement. very carefully and their views of this Bill and set forth their reasons, a 
copy of which could be given to each member of the committee. 


Mr. ‘Currin: And suggesting any changes in the Act. If this Act is passed— 
the reason we are really here is to find out if there are any ‘amendments we can put 
in the Act? 

Hon. Mr. Rocz: We would have been only too pleased to give our -Tepresenta-. 
tions before the Act was introduced if we had been asked. 


Mr. Currie: Of course we don’t consult anybody in the House of Commons 
as to what laws we bring in. We are a power unto ourselves. We are above the Civil 
~ Service Commission and anybody else. You still acknowledge we are the governing 

_ power. 3 | | i 
Hon. Mr. Roce: Oh yes, you are supreme. In connection with promotions the 
practice that prevailed before the new law was introduced—I am personally conver- 
sant with the facts that certain promotions recommended by certain postmasters 
- were held up by certain members of ‘Parliament. The doctor admitted that there 
were plenty of cases. - ‘ | 
The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 11, 1921, at 11 a.m. 
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“SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 122, AN ACT TO AMEND THE 
. CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1918 


4 F ; 
“ | WEDNESDAY, May 11, 1921. 
: \ 
The committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. Present: Messrs. Spinney ei the chair), 
BAscue, Calder, Cruise, Denis, Euler, Gauthier, Griesbach, Johnston, Kennedy (Glen: 
garry) and Thompson (Yukon) 11. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Several returns to an order of the committee for certain information from the 
several deputy ministers were received and read. Ordered that the secretary supply 
each member of the committee with a copy of same. 


Mssrs. Roche, O’Hara and Coolican were in attendance. 


Dr. Roche, chairman Civil Service Commission resumed his evidence and was — 
_ examined by several members of the committee. 


It being 1 o’clock.p.m., the committee adjourned till 8 p.m. this day. 


~ 


B ; EK. K. SPINNEY, 


- Chairman. 


‘COMMITTEF Room 375, 
= . WepnespDAy, May 11, 1921. 


___ The special committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend the 
Civil Service Act, 1918, met at 11 aco. a.m., the chairman, Hon. Mr. Spinney, 
presiding. 


. Hon. Mr. CaLpEr: If we have a quorum we might start now, as Mr. Spinney 
cannot be in attendance for perhaps a half hour to come. 7 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coolican is to appear here this morning. He was 
to be here at the opening of the committee, but I think the understanding was that 
Dr. Roche was to resume as the first witness. I have here the first report from one 
of the deputy ministers as a result of the statements that have been called for. This 
is the statement from the Deputy Minister of Mines. I think every member of the 
- committee should be furnished with a copy of each of these statements. I would 
arrange to have a copy of each of these reports furnished to every member of the 
committee ; then after they are studied we can make them a subject of examination. 


_I suppose we might as well proceed with the evidence. 


iat, fieiae ¥ 


Hon. W. J. Rocue recalled. 


" _ Witness: I think probably I had better take up in their order of presentation 
the evidence as presented to the committee; first, Mr. Newcombe’s evidence. There 
were only two or three points which would require comment on my part. Mr. New- 


— — 22656—13 


? 


~eombé objects to the abd ote of hates ieee and, on cou Mr: : 
always taken the stand that he is opposed to annual increases of ey ric 
think there is another deputy minister in the Government service who 
game attitude. He has always been consistently opposed to annua increa 
desires not only to appoint his men, but to name the salaries; he does not des sir 
be tied to the schedule of salaries of the Civil Service ' Comm 
By the Acting Chairman: } Dee ey Ls 
hae -Q. Just a question, under the Civil Service measures of the United States do 
we: provide schedules as we have provided for annual increases of salaries eat os 
Q. And they do in Great Britain also?—A. Yes. Average nati 
Poe Q. Very similar to ours?—A. Within the last few weeks Chena ey been 
duced into the Congress of the United States a new classification: based upon 
last classifications of Canada. : . 
Q. Do they have a wider range? With us it is a period of about: le years 
which those increases are provided.—A. In some cases they have a shorter etka n 
in others just as long. ene 
Q. Take as a general rule, what is our range 2—A. From $960 ‘io $1, 260. a 
Q. I mean as to the number of years from the start until they get barr 
A. $960 is the minimum. on go up by $60 increases to nee: 


Weal 


run corn the minimum hs gan maximum i There is no uniformity. 
services, in some classes it will be five years before they get to the maximum ; in 
preachy SIX; In cone fOWT) an differs oe to the service because in ie 


Be yhore are very few I trinket $300 ‘ 

Q. Would you say that our sa utem differs materi:ily from that. in ae 
States, or in Greaat Britain?—A. I would not speak so confidently Cede 
Britain, but I think they are much the same in the United States. The classific 
in Great Britain, is not based on the same basis as ours, because they are d 
into second class and third class, much the same as our old classification y was. 


By Mr. ate 


law na CO to SE OO They aul nwhat ye eall - exempted te 
certain positions, but I think I am correct in saying that three- -quarters of 
Washington service and what they call the field service, away from Washington, a 
three-quarters of that service is in what is called unclassified civil” service. 


By the Acting ee. 


Q. Would you be able to supply us with a list of the executive classes | i 
U nited States’—A. Yos. 


By Mr. Euler: 


‘boo. °Q. I understood the service is pretty generally under the Civil Service Co 
sion over there?—A. Yes. | 


nh 
Be che ~N 


» oy. Q. Entirely ?—A. There are certain positions that are the nomination i 


Waeiew ly president, a 
NE Ne aay Q. The executive positions, I os 2 ee 
pore ; i I n suppose ?’—A. Yes. it hey chanpel with the 
aia teal ot president. ° 
Thavyane mat ct ‘ Alay 
Bum 0 Q. How about the posi sigue ’—A. I think the postmasters are. 

a | 


Separate service but they have them graded. They grade 1, 2 and 3 and a p 
them are in the inside service. I think 


tion°of the president.. I don’t think e 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 


quite a number of them are under the 
ither that any other deputy: minis 


hee” A as 
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it has not been the experience of the commission, has the view of Mr. Newcombe that 
our clerical service is overpaid, J asked him that question before he retired so that 
I might not make a wrong presentation of his views as to whether when making the 
- remark he considered the salaries were high for the men, the salaries of the professional 
_ men or the salaries of the clerical men. He said the clerical men. . 

y Q. The lowest is $9602—A. No, the juniors, and he has very, very few, if any. 


| By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. I understood the idea he sought to convey was that by reason of the classifica- 
tion that, taking it by and large, more money was paid for clerical assistance than 
_ was necessary /—A. I did not understand him to say that individual persons giving 
_ clerical assistance were overpaid, but rather by reason of the classification a larger 
- amount of money was necessary to pay the people who worked at that work. If that 
_ is what he meant, I don’t think in that respect his views are’ shared by the other deputy 
: ministers, because of the fact that when appeals have been sent in against the present 
_ classification almost invariably the deputy ministers have got behind their employees 


in connection with their appeals, and in fact invariably the appeals were for higher 
_ salaries. Pio | 


By the Acting Chairman: 


oN Q. This is the impression I got, if the classification had not been arranged for, 
_and if the schedules of salaries had not been approved providing for annual increases; 
mat he were left entirely alone to go out and get the help required he could get it at 
a less price than he is now paying. That is the impression I got. — 
Mr. Griespacu: “Q. Well then you have your clerical staff. Would you say the 
efficiency of that end of your staff is as good under the existing conditions in the 
_ Civil Service Commission as it was previous to the coming into force of this Act?—A. 
The expense is greater.” That rather bears out the impression I have got that they 
are paid more but the expense of classification costs more. 

‘ Mr. THompson (Yukon): | Whose evidence are you quoting? — 

ib Mr. Griespaco: Mr. Newcombe’s, the Deputy Minister of Justice. 


Witness: J don’t remember that any of the other deputies were asked that spe- 


cific question, but I feel sure if they were their evidence would not harmonize with 
Mr. Newcombe’s. 


, 
Ww 


oo By Ur. Griesbach : eesihads 

me Q.'He would just. like to have those people paid a suitable wage, even if at the 
“same time a lot of other people whom he knows perfectly well are not entitled to 
the wage are getting it——A. Well we think, General Griesbach, that about one of the 
best arguments as to why our salaries are not increased to what they should be is 
“because Parliament voted $12,000,000 in excess of our salaries to make up for the high 
“cost of living. I know the salaries are inadequate, but I also suspect in a service that 
is to be governed by cast iron rules you are going to have a lot of inferior people 
trying to get in the wake of the good people. You cannot avoid that state of things, 
not in the Government service. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


e Q.-You provide a schedule of salaries for a clerk. It runs from $1,200 to $1,600. 
He does not necessarily get each year his increase?—A. Not unless he is reported 
“upon by the deputy minister as having become more efficient in his work. . 

a Q. They don’t get it automatically?—A. Not now. They formerly did. 


© | «By Mr. Euler: 


*\ 9) 
ee | 


j ; [Hon. W. J. Roche,] 
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By Mr. Thompson (Yuk any . 
, Q. As a matter of fact do they work it that way ?—A. as at ee, to 
matically they got their annual increases. ‘That principle was “objected to in 
at the change of Government, and when Sir Wilfrid’s Government came in he aboli 
the annual increases but they did not stand abolished, only for a year or two. ‘h 
had to come back to that. They found it would not work. It was not much | encoura 
ment to the employees. It was run by favouritism: Some would get it and some would 
not. Unless they were reported against they got it automatically. But now under t 
new Act, the Act is changed so that unless they are reported upon favourably they “ 


don’t get it. 


By the Acting Chairman: e 
Q. What percentage are not reported upon favourably 1—A. A very, very, sm 
percentage. a7 


By Mr. Euler: Bre coy hos 

Q. After 1896 you say some got it and some did not. Under whose control 
it?—-A. It was under the control of the ministers and the deputies. | eee 
Q. Is that not the same now?—A. I am not sure,whether during oe Gear 
there were any increases to anybody. I think there were but a few. They migh 
larger the second year, but the Government finally decided thy had erred in ma 
that rule and it isa fact that the deputies now, on the representation of the respec 
heads of branches, recommend at the present time those who are favourably reporte 
But the difference between the old system was that before unless they were > report 

against as not being efficient— - 
Q. It was negative, and this is positive?/—A. Yes. 
@. As it is done now by the deputy minister, is that increase a aoa fixed 
under the statute, or has he anythingj to say as to the amount of the increase! ¢- 
No, the classification provides for the amount of the increase. 


Py 
an 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. I understood you to say that the great major ity as a matter of fact did 
an increase under this system?—A. Yes. Daye 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. There are two forms of report, an adverse report or a favourable report. i 
they called by that name, or what do ‘you call them?—A. Yes. | 
Q. In the event of either of these reports does the man reported upon see 
report or is it a secret report?—A. He is entitled— 
Q. We will start at the beginning. Before making this report the dente mini 
is not at the branch. The deputy minister makes a report. It is an adverse or fayg - 
able report. You have spoken of adverse and favourable reports ?—A. Yes. - a 
_ Q. Who makes this report, the chief of the branch or the deputy ni ee 
The man we look to ‘is the administrative head of the department. . 
Q. The deputy minister ?—A. The deputy minister. 2 
Q. Now how he gets his information is a matter of internal adnate 
you prescribed any procedure to follow, or do you interfere with that at ani ex 
don’t interfere with that at all. coe 
Q. So you only look to the deputy minister?—A. Yes. 
Q. For an adverse or favourable report ?—A. Yes. Siar 
# ae eed is made to you, that report about this man fay Ya or 
F n entitled to see that report, whether adverse or favoural 


Yes, he is entitled to be made aw f why hé Vv 
are of why he does not rec 
a: eive his annual 


NET hae 
ea 4 ; rs : - 
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___ Q. Does he see the report?—A. No, he does not see it. As soon as he is denied 


-: his increase he goes to his deputy for an explanation. 
aa Q. The deputy tells him everything he likes?—A. He explains why he did not 
recommend him. 

Q. Yes, but what I am driving at is, has a regularly understood procedure to 
be followed. Now I want you to explain it to me. It means the man does not get 
his increase and he goes and grouches to the deputy minister who tells him anything 
he likes, but he does not see the actual report made to you that bars him from his 
increase ‘—A. If he applied to the commission we would not have any objections to 
showing it to him. . 

Q. Don’t you think that method of adverse or favourable report should be 
definitely dealt with? The chief of the branch, who knows most about the man, 

_ makes a report which is endorsed by the head of the department; before it gets to 
him at all so he will know why it is he does not get his increase and the very reasons 
why he does not get it. Should not that be done?—A. Well, as a matter of fact the 
_ deputy when sending in his report, if it is an adverse report, sets forth the facts upon 
which he refused to recommend this employee for his increase. When the em- 
ployee does not get his increase, he goes to the head of his branch or to the deputy, 
either one or the other to find out why an adverse report was handed in, what was 
- the nature of the complaint. Hie is entitled to it and we would give that to him if 
he applied to us, but we leave that to the administration of the department. 

Q. I don’t think that is sound. Why don’t you take power? It seems to me 
you have the power to enact or legislate that primarily the chief of the branch should 
make that report. He primarily makes a report, adverse or otherwise, or it is then 
concurred in by the minister and shown to the man who is reported on.—A. You bring 

the minister into it? : 

Q. The deputy minister. I don’t say the minister. Then you have before you 
the report of the chief of the branch. You have before you the concurrence of the 
deputy minister and then you have the man who is reported upon who might 
sign it himself. That is the military practice. Then there is nothing concealed. 
Everything is above board. ‘ The chief of the branch takes the responsibility of saying 
“This man is not entitled to it, he is no good.” It is all above board. There are — 
frequently complaints we hear about underhand methods, probably existing. Wiould 
not that be a good idea?—A. The only thing is,- the commission did not care to ‘butt 
into the administration of the department any more than is absolutely necessary. 
Perhaps some of the deputies will resent the powers we have at present, but we hold 
the deputy minister as the responsible head of that department for the nature of his 
report. Now, he nas to square himself with his employees. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. That is what the law requires him to do?—A. That is what the law requires 
him to do. | 
By Mr. Euler: . 
Q. Do you suggest a man sign an adverse report of himself? 
Mr. GriespacH: He signs it under the words “I have read this report.” He 
| signs as having seen the report. It is signed all along the line, by whoever is 
responsible for it, and the man who is reported on signs it. 
; Witness: Now, Mr. Newcombe admitted, as the evidence General Griesbach 
just read bears out, that his technical staff is as efficient as it was in the past, but his 
_ penitentiary staff is not so efficient. If that is the case Mr. Newcombe must have 
based his views either on tthe question of appointments to the penitentiary staff or 
_ the methods of promotions, the methods under which they were appointed, and the 
men who were appointed and promoted. In connection with the appointment, as I 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] . 


PG as sedi OO MiaTaS 


stated the ane day, any local appointments oe! ine penton staffs 
having them advertised locally and sent in to the warden of the p tel 
is the phase where Mir. Newcombe said if he went back to the old. syst 
| hold the warden responsible for the appointment of a guard or anything li 
the penitentiary, and act upon the recommendation of his warden an 
recommend such a man to the commission. That in fact is what we do 1 lay wit 
the difference that under the old system Pt on would recommend | one man who 
~ would be recommended to him by the member of the constituency. To- day the a - 
| ou are sent in to the Werte The warden gives oral interview to sey ae PP. ae ! 


ae rakes this to ne chee his coe in the Bae Ae Te com 
fore the deputy, and it it is so recommended to the Civil Service Commis ion, anc 
I don’t think there has been an appointment made to the penitent staff that 
not thus far met with the approval of the deputy head. ria 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Do you recommend that the warden recommend the string of vepheapee) 
have waiting? Would you recommend them selecting fifteen extra people to hi 
them ready?—A. Yes. JI am glad you touched upon that point. I believe th ha 
posters almost continually in order to build up an eligible list and when they fin 
satisfactory man they send that to the commission and we place the name on the 
so that to-day if they wanted an additional guard for Kingston penitentiary we rould — 
have that man on our list and immediately assign him and that would 7 away wi bird 
the delay. ‘ 


By Mr. Euler: 
Would he a 101 pass an 1 examination a Not a clerical examination. 


A heeian of the tak 


By ghs or vesbach: 


: Uagagst your oles a ile men to A to the various. options pes time to in 
in the penitentiary. Supposing a job for an accountant became vacant you: eS 
hope to promote somebody ?—A. Yes. a ty | 

_ Q. Then when the warden’s job became vacant you ote hone to find on 
‘penitentiary staff a suitable man to occupy the position of warden?—A. Yes. ey 
Q. You have to start in at the bottom because every man you get in at the ot 


chonid be a potential warden {—A.. Take, for instance, the shores clerk in th 


_ penitentiary— Kits 
Q. That examination is taken by somebody § in the penitentiary service Gon 
necessarily. If there is a vacancy and there is anybody in the penitentiary vho 
ui eligible for promotion we give the preference to them for promotion and it 
___ where there is no person eligible for promotion we have a new appomtment. 

Wh enh Q. I found in the Findlay Commission they were allowed to hold up - 
ie _ and all that sort of thing in all Government departments. The idea was 

: ee - men should be promoted to positions and so on and the service standardized t 
~ Canada. Are you carrying that out?—A. Yes, we are. In fact I made al 


les 4 _ promotions in the penitentiary service under the new Act. Each. pro 
bs [Hon. W. J. Roche.] UL 
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i Be Riad toned by the deputy warden and by the deputy minister, by the superintendent 


= 


of penitentiaries. Take, for instance, now James Ewen, prisoner guard; he was 
promoted to industrial guard in the Saskatchewan Penitentiary. This gentleman was 
recommended by Mr. Newcombe. You will recollect Mr. Newcombe stated the depart- 
ment had nothing to do with promotions and they were emphatically told they were 
not expected to have anything to do with it. 

| Q. That is your statement is it?~A. That is his’ statement, except the last few 
words, and as evidence that my statement is correct I am just quoting to you now for 
prisoner guard Mr. Ewen was promoted; recommended by Mr. Newcombe for pro- 
motion. William Meighen from deputy warden to warden. Meighen was the deputy 
warden at the Alberta Penitentiary and the warden there was transferred and promoted 
to Kingston Penitentiary, so Meighen, the deputy, was promoted. “He was recom- 
mended by Mr. Newcombe, then he was transferred at the close of. the Alberta 
Penitentiary to the Dorchester Penitentiary at the request of the Justice Department. 


Take Mr. Chapman: he was promoted from prison guard to prison book-keeper. He 


was recommended by Mr. Newcombe. ‘Promotion recommended by Mr. Edwards 
for the deputy minister.” 

Q. You don’t think it is your business to see that there is a chain of recom- 
mendations?—A. We do. 

Q. He was recommended by Mr. Newcombe? Who recommended him to Mr. 
Newcombe ?—A. The warden. 

Q. The warden of the penitentiary where he was working ?—A. Nad 

Q. Do you insist on that chain of reecommendations?—A. Yes. W. Patchell, from 
chief prison keeper to warden; stamped with Mr. Newcombe’s signature accompanying’ 
the warden’s recommendation. W. Elson, chief keeper to deputy warden at Dorchester. 
Here is one case where we had a lot of difficulty with the department. They originally 
wanted the transfer of G. Sullivan from Kingston to Dorchester. We asked, “Is there 
nobody on the Dorchester staff eligible for promotion”? because we find in practice 
that the transfer of men from outside points causes a good deal of irritation to the 


_ staff if there is an eligible person on the staff. 


_ Q. You are referring to local prejudice, which you should not do?—A. I am not 
referring to prejudice outside the staff. I mean the irritation caused to the employ- 
ees on the local staffs. They feel another man has been brought in from the outside, 


when if there is. a competent man it is only proper he should be given the preference 
' to come up. 


Fi 


Q. The man from the outside might be more competent and more deserving of 
promotion. I attach great importance to sain our staffs safe throughout Canada. 
—A. Take the Dominion Lands Branch— 

Q. Let us talk about the penitentiaries. It is a good thing to talk about. We 


have something pretty definite to work on—A. Our practice is, and we find it works 


out to the benefit of the service, that if there is a local vacancy in the Dorchester 


i’ penitentiary and there is a man who is one grade below that, that that man, if he is 


competent should be promoted and enocurage the local staff rather than have a man 
brought in from another point and put in thereover his head. 

Q. Even though you might have another! man in another branch, a well qualified 
man, would you debar him his promotion 2—A. That other man would have an oppor- 
tunity when a vacancy would arise on the staff where he is located. 

Q. He might be five years waiting /—A. I think vacancies arise. Men die in 


* the penitentiary and men resign just the same as in any other portion of the Gov- 


ernment service. 


% 


By the Acting Chairman: ~. 


Q. Your view is, taking it from every standpoint, if a man is available, even 
at he may not be quite as competent as an outside man, the best thing for the service 
[Hon. W. J. Roche. ] 


a 


just a little more able than the local man, I think that would be counterbalanced by th 


~ staff. aie 


‘senior in the service to entitle him for promotion in Dorchester—that woul 
strengthen the service. , : Baer wun. 


‘The department first stated that there was no one on the staff at Dorchester qualifi 


and he had a man on the staff that went out in competition with ten others. 


Mahe ie 
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is to promote the local man?—A. Yes, unless we are going to have general 
examinations for every position in every penitentiary, which I am sure 


more delay in filling vacancies than at the present time. 


By Mr. Euler: ey, <i Re A 


Q. Even if we might have a man in another penitentiary who possibly might 


fact that you would avoid friction in the local institution ey Ne More harmony of t 


By Mr. Griesbach: Shek © Peas an 

Q. That is quite so, blanketing it, from a restricted point of view. But if yo 
are trying to build up an all-Canada service you have not only got to think of harmony 
in one particular institution but you have to think of the whole of the service through 


out Canada, and the fact that a man in Prince Albert may count himself as fairl, 


By Mr. Euler: ; . . 

Q. You would hardly take offence if a man were promoted from the Dorches' c 
service if the man is ordinarily capable. I think that principle is right. == 
-Wrrness: Another case: E. H. Cummings, from prison guard to prison keepe 


and recommended George Sullivan from Kingston. Here is a position on which w 
had information that there was no person eligible on the local staff. The posi i 

was advertised in Kingston, St. Vincent de Paul and Dorchester penitentiaries an 
ten applications were received. SES ae ee 


By Mr. Griesbach: G0 Rann 


Q. Why did you confine it to the eastern penitentiaries?—A. In the first place 
we did not want to bring a man all the way from British Columbia or Manitoba 
don’t think we would have any applications in the first place, owing to the | 
small increase in salary it would not pay a man to move down here. /The Gover 
ment would be put to the expense of his moving. Ae A 

Q. I think you must face that if you are going to make an all-Canada service 
A. It was with the approval of the department that we held this examination in those — 
penitentiaries, although they first desired the transfer of Sullivan and after assuring - 
us there was no man competent on the local staff there were ten applications. Be 
Sullivan did not apply. The applicants were rated on ratings supplied by the depart 
ment as to seniority, efficiency and fitness and E. H. Cummings of the Dorches: 
penitentiary, the very penitentiary where they stated there was nobody eligible—t 
warden did not state that—secured the highest rating. My. Cummings of the D 
chester penitentiary secured the highest rating. He was highly recommended by 1 
Newcombe. Now the warden of that penitentiary wanted to promote Mr. Cummi 


ak Se 


ae 2 rr “.* x 


By Mr. Euler: a i 


Q. You say he was not supported by the deputy, the recommendation of the w. 
den?—A. No, when we first got it from the department; I am not positive; my n a 
do not show that Mr. Newcombe stated there was nobody on the staff Alera Hale 
just showed the department reported there was nobo dy on tee eligible. eek 


not sure whether that report came through Mr. Newcombe or from the sup 
or from whom. . aa 


_[Hon. W. J. Roche.} : | ae 
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Q. Well as a matter of fact the warden had recommended someone?—A. Yes, he > 
had highly recommended Cummings. 

Q. How did that come to you?—A. The warden did not recommend him to us. 

Q. Who would he recommend him to?—A. To the general superintendent. 

Q. He would be supposed to pass that on to the deputy head?—A. Yes. 

Q. And yet the deputy head did not ask for the appointment of that man Que e. 
No. Their favourite was Sullivan of Kingston, to be transferred. 

Q. Why didn’t you ask for it?~—A. We insisted on having assurance from the 
responsible head of the department or the department as to whether there was an 
eligible or not, and we did act upon the department’s representation that there was 
no eligible and therefore we throw out open competition before it had debarred any- 
body on that local staff from applying. 


By the Acting ‘Chairman: 


@. You did not have that knowledge when the warden recommended Cummings ? 
—A. No. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. How did 


don’t care about answering Gaels about that but I would not be sure just IN 
how we found that out. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. Under the old system the chances are that Sullivan from ee ae would have 
been sent down and this man on the ground would not have had a chance at all?—A. 
That is the way it would have worked out. 

Q. Your commission then saved the situation so far as this man at Dorchester 
was concerned?—A. Yes. There are fourteen cases which go to show that when these 
eases of promotion were sent into the commission they all bore the signature of Mr. 
~ Newcombe, recommending them, who had in turn the recommendation of the warden, 
so that you will see that Mr. Newcombe was not quite accurate. 

fe By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. My impression is that Mr. Newcombe in that. part of his evidence was referring 
rather to his own staff in Ottawa rather than to his outside staff?—A. Oh, no. He 
stated he had a less efficient staff in the penitentiaries. . 


‘Mr. Jonnston: No, he did not say that. 


‘The Acting Cuatrman: I don’t think he stated the ordinary recommendations 
did not come in from the wardens for the appointment of outside parties. I under- 
stood so far as promotions in his own staff in Ottawa were concerned that he did not 
‘make any recommendations. 


By Mr, Johnston: 

Q. The questions were those. I put the question to Mr. Newcombe, the question 
as to his clerical staff “ The clerical staff in the inside you say is as efficient”. His 
anewer was “ Yes”. “Q. And in connection with the outside, penitentiaries and so 
forth, they were not as efficient” “A. No, it has not improved under this system.” 
He did not say it was not as efficient, he said it had not improved. 


Witness: I thought you just read it was not so efficient. 


? Mr. Jounston: I would take that as a contradiction of my statement that it 
was not as efficient. | 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 


Hue Wailer: GR oa) | 

BWA - Q. You have a perticular case where you find: donointes a eae : 
who had been passed over before. Would the deputy head have had the po: er 0: 

— ) ing your appointment of this man?—A. Under the present system? 4 

a eae. Yes —A. No, except during the first six months of probation. 


att ae has the power of rejecting him. I was just Sabhanine thi for. the, reasol 
if the staff of the penitentiary was not as efficient it must have been by. reaso 
appointment of these men. Now, the appointment, as I have already expl 
- through the endorsation of the deputy, of the warden and promotions likew , 
- cannot see how he can logically argue that the staff of the penitentiary are not. 
Pye Lees the men that have been Rescue have been highly athens b ‘ 


to” give donee here Woe sete all T think we will all agree that. Mr. ee 0 He 
-. sitting in his office from one end_of the year to the other in an administrative | 
capacity is not as good a judge as to the efficiency of the penitentiary staff as th 
superintendent of the Dominion penitentiaries and the warden and the superi a 
‘My experience is quite the contrary; but not only himself but his inspectors ¢ 
wardens would not desire to go back to the old system under any consideration, ~ rs 
ie Dre is that general ce loeated ?—A. are here in Ottawa. 


~. the commission is Loneednd we aie never ues to Mr. Nea ee thet 
-. nothing to do with promotions, and I wish to read to you a circular I sent 0 
“March 18, 1920: | oF ee 


Civit SERVICE CoMMISSION, CANADA 
Otrawa, March 


Copy of circular letter sent to all departments. 


Sir :— 


mE perio! it has Dee the BRS for the lighaes head of a devine i 
the approval of his minister, to recommend for promotion some 


pine Ccianieeton. and for whom a eeiont: of promotion was ae pr 
+ the result of such investigations proved satisfactory. It will be observ 
under the new Act no provision is made for recommendation by the de 
head, but that it is provided that promotion shall be made for merit. 
--- eommission upon such examination as the commission may by | reg 1 
_ -preseribe. The Atct further provides that vacancies shall be filled as. ar 
iy consistent with the best interests of the Civil Service by promotion ; 
view of this provision the commission will be glad at any time — 
Se aR department wishes to lay particular stress on the advisability of h 
lis _ vacancy filled by promotion to receive from the deputy head, at 
Gah: _ time that the vacancy is reported, a letter setting forth the special 
Ay: Ry attaching to the case, and, if possible, a list of the names of those o 

Mea eit might be considered in line for promotion and who might be ad 
promotional examination. All vacancies on the permanent staff, @ 
as may be filled by transfer, should be reported to the commission 


Welton BESS 60, requisition for peace appointment, but, } 
teen. W. J. Roche.] 
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- ineumbent A the commission.to decide in what manner the vacancy shall 
pe filled, whether by promotion or by open competition, the commission.will be 
glad of any suggestions from the deputy heads which will help them in making 
this important decision. It is hoped that a system of co-operation may be | 
established between the commission and all the departments of the Government, 
which will work to the best interests of the public service. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Secretary. 


I will also supply you with-the list of promotions which have been approved ‘by 
the Civil Service since the first of January, 1920: 


Last of promotions which have been approved by the Civil Service Commission since 


the fist of January, 1920, in the Penitentiaries Branch of the ee of 
Justice: 


James Ewan, from prison guard to industrial board (baker), Saskatchewan 
Penitentiary. Mr. Ewan was recommended by Mr. Newcombe. There was no 
competition. 


William Meighen, from deputy warden to warden, Alberta Penitentiary. | 
Mr. Meighen was recommended by Mr. Newcombe as acting warden, Alberta — 
Penitentiary. His transfer to Dorchester was requested by Mr. Edwards. Pro. 
cert. was issued instead of Temp. cert. asked for by department. 


_ P. D. Chapman, from prison guard to prison clerk-book-keeper, Saskatch- 
ewan Penitentiary. Mr. Chapman was recommended by Mr. Newcombe as 
acting clerical assistant. Promotion was recommended by Mr. Edwards for 

- deputy minister. No competition. . 


_R. R. Tucker, from chief prison keeper to deputy warden, Kingston Peniten- 
tiary. Requisition sent by E. L. Neweombe with return of poster advertising 
the vacancy. There were two other applicants. 


W. A. Patchell, from chief prison keeper to deputy warden British Columbia 
Penitentiary. Recommendation filled in on form and stamped with Mr. New- 


combe’s signature, accompanying the warden’s recommendation. One other 
application. | 


C. 8. Hisdon, from chief keeper to deputy warden, Dorchester Penitentiary. 

The transfer of G. Sullivan from-Kingston was recommended. The department 

-was asked to make a definite statement that there was no one at Dorchester 

qualified. A promotional competition was held at Dorchester and Mr. Elsdon’s 
eligibility was established. Promotion requested by deputy minister. 


Herbert W. Cooper, from prison guard to: office assistant to warden, St. 

. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. Mr. Cooper was employed in the position by 

warden. Reported by deputy minister with recommendation by General Hughes 

marked “Unofficial.” Requisition on form for promotion signed by. deputy 
‘minister. 

Arthur N. Raven, from prison guard to penitentiary nurse (male) Kingston 

Penitentiary. Requisition for promotion signed by Mr. Edwards for deputy 


minister. No competition. Mr. Raven was the only man on staff eapable of 
performing duties. 


George T. Goad, from prison guard to office assistant to warden, Dorchester 
Penitentiary. Requisition for promotion on form signed by deputy minister. — 
Only man in line for promction. f 
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George W. Trollope, from office saucer to warden. for ai f 
British Soe Penitentiary. There were five ence e but be pi 


pouancut eeu had been Spied since 1901, 1886 ‘onal 1906, respe 
‘the department recommended him for promotion and gave him a much h gh 


rating on efficiency. 


tiary. camo tion recone aa ts deputy minister, ae arte the superin- + 
tendent of penitentiaries and Inspectors Smith and Fatt. ; 


Harry Woods, from assistant prison guard to prison alow: hookeeoenen 4 
Stony Mountain Penitentiary. Mr. Woods was the only applicant and, was ie 
recommended by Mr. Newcombe. : be 


E. H. Cummings, from prison guard to chief prison keeper, ‘ponchestens 
Penitentiary. The department first stated that there was no one on staff at a 
Dorchester qualified, and recommended transfer of Geo. Sullivan from Kingston. 
Position was advertised in St. Vincent de Paul, Dorchester and Kingston Peni- 
tentiaries and ten applications were received. Mr. Sullivan did not apply. The | 

-* applicants were rated on applications, references and ratings supplied by depart-— 
ment as to seniority, efficiency and fitness, and E. H. Cummings, Dorchester 
Penitentiary, secured highest rating. He was tek recommended by Mr. 
Newcombe. 


James Allen Grant, from prison clerk to senior stores clone Kinestoae 
Penitentiary. Be owicaica by warden and accountant and poe re- 
quested by Mr. Newcombe. One other ephient We 

May 9th, 1921. 


Now, we desire to establish close co-operation between the department and the 
deputy heads. I would say in justice to the deputy heads the major portion of them 
have been very kind, considerate and reasonable in this respect, and have been acting 
in co-operation with our departmental officers. I will admit there have been 
exceptions; some of them have refused to co-operate, never favoured the commission’s 
establishment, the extension of its jurisdiction, have never co-operated. on don’t wish 
to eriticise unduly— 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Dr. Roche, probably at this point the questiow I would want to ee eee he 
in order. Both Mr. Cory and Mr. Johnston stated very emphatically that in their 
opinion your commission was overloaded, you had too much work. You were given aaa 
task that it was impossible to carry out. Do you agree with that ?2—A. They gave us 
a tremendous undertaking all at onee, not as in other countries on the instalment 
plan and spread over a number of years, but no doubt taking advantage of the wa | 
conditions and following the war and Union Government they did unload on us 
tremendous load, a tremendous responsibility, but, gentlemen, I will say this, that th 
greatest task, Foe the most irritating task to the service, is hovauee of the — 
animosity of some of the higher officials to the classification. You know the salary | 
question is the vital question with the average civil servant, and therefore the fixing © 
of salary schedules for about 60,000 employees was a task not only of immense magni 
tude but of immense complexity and no body of men, no matter who they were coul 
have accomplished such a task without a tremendous lot of criticism. | 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. After the criticism _resulting from the classificag@n subsides, i 4b ey 


does, do you think in that case your commission is still overloaded with work ?— 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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I think we improved our -eoiiditions last year from the year before, and we are 
improving them now from last year. If we are given time to work out the Civil 


Service Act we can cope with the situation satisfactorily. 


Q. If you were asked—in case you were to be relieved of some of the work—if 
you were asked what portion of it did you think you could best be relieved of in the 
interests of the service, what would you recommend?—A. I would recommend that 
portion of the service that is less workable under our procedure. If it is found imprac- 
ticable to get good results from any class of our work, that is the class I would 
recommend to exclude. It would not be necessary to exclude by a new Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Q. Would you include the major portion of the outside service, for example ?—A. 


That is not necessary. 


Q. Postmasters, for example?—A. Well now I take it that the grounds on which 
postmasters are asked to be removed from the jurisdiction of the service are not valid 
grounds. If it is for any reason Parliament desires to remove the appointment of 
postmasters from, the jurisdiction of the commission except that our machinery has 
fallen down, that we cannot cope with it, or on account of too long delays that impair 
the efficiency, if it is on any other grounds than these, take it away and we wont 
object, but what the commission objects to is this, to have assigned as the reasons for 
the removal that we cannot cope with the situation. 

Q. You don’t admit that?—A. No, I don’t admit it. 

Q. What I was trying to get at is, if it was decided the commissian was over- 
loaded, which portion of your work would you give up with the least disadvantage 
to the public service in your opinion?—A. Well, it would have to be demonstrated to 
the commission what particular classes it is found impossible to work under our 
procedure, and if we can be shown evidence to that effect we will voluntarily go and 
ask the Government ‘to exempt that class from the provisions of the Act’ under Section 
38. 

Q. Have you any information ith regard to that now?—A. Of course the oe 
classes that are mentioned in the Act are postmasters, technical men and labourers. 
So far as postmasters are concerned, while we are not anxious to hold the different 
pepe raents of postmasters— : 


\ 


By the Acting Chairman: ‘ 
Q. Don’t you think that gets to the very crux of the situation? 
Mr. Evier: That is what we want to get at. : 


By the Acting Ghortion: 


Q: Before we had that, we should have more evidence before us pis the commission 
should have more evidence before us. 

Mr. Evutrer: I just want his opinion, which will help me form my own opinion 
with regard to other things. 

The Acting CHARMAN: It strikes me the commission themselves before they 
really express a final judgment on that question should have an opportunity of review- 
ing the evidence that comes before the committee. 


Mr. Evuxter: These deputy heads we have heard have given heise definite and 


final opinions in their own departments. As I said, Dr. Roche was qualified to form 


some sort of opinion with regard to that. I am quite satisfied to get it later on. 
Witness: So far as the two classes,jespecially the postmasters— | 


By the Acting Chairman: \ 
Q. Just one moment. We are going to have evidence here as to the increase 


in the staff that hae been necessary to make those appointments and the costs. We are 


| [Hon. W. J. Roche.] 


~D 


Dene t 


ae Sh tae: LMenee as to the ee se ice tb: bee foll wed. 
. P for example that it costs in the neighbourhood of $200,000: a year to mak 
cs or ments, the way it has to be done at the present time, that. might aie 

to whether the postmasters should be taken off, | Sua tek 


Be . _ Mr. Evuxuer:: That is approaching the question from another an 
- trying to get at this point. The statement was made that the commi 
- loaded with work. That may or may not be the fact. df it is decided tha 


fe true, then we want to find out what in the eae of the Chairman of 1 "| 


YE 


va ae Apiat oe view a he ovenaatas, That is perfectly fair. : ‘That is lo 
at it from one angle. We ean look at it from the other angle at some ‘other 


oe, 


eerie The Acting CnatrMan: Before we decide that I think we should hav > the: 
pny of the commission very clearly on that point. ata 


Mr, Tuomeson (Yukon): Yes, but not now. 


, The Acrine CHamman: I think this question will be quite in na er r 
present time. The doctor has’ admitted there was a tremendous. volume of» wor 
thrown on the commission Senay and there would be large difficulties: in handla x 


ne already done so. 
they have ue and why. 


space of two years. se the Governne in Gouna oH that date 2 ain for. ae 
made it one year.’ That expired this spring, and we recommended an extension 0 
another year, and I believe they extended it for another year. Another departm 
was the Soldiers’ Settlement Board; for a similar reason it was cut. down 
‘year, and extended another year this spring.. There have been isolated p 
where open competition was impracticable. Any class of positions that v 
‘it was demonstrated to us by the department or departments were impractical o: 
filled under the competitive system we have recommended exemption of those p 
and they have been exempted under the section of the Act. TI cannot “recall the 
particular individual positions, but those two large Baked I: ue temporary p 
pointees. : 
Q. You have given a blanketing order, and they have been. ‘puting: on e 
_ ployees for a period of two months?—A. They can employ any person awa 
* Ottawa. They can put a person on and keep him on for thirty days without, com: 
near the commission at all. It is only after thirty days, if they continue eir er 
ployment, they require a certificate for other employment.) 42.0) Pa eae 
BN tate Q. What is your practice as to manual labour and day workers 2A, T eae 
MG class we are not anxious to have, but it is not by reason of the fact that we : 
cope with the situation, because we practically give a free hand to the -p: 
now in the matter of labourers. Mr. Johnston practically admitted ‘that 
day in his evidence. He said: “ We ‘are not Hee Naan We practicall: 
Ts os appoint our labour.” ae f i 
ie aay aan Oe ee 
a on Bn oh é appointment of fies labout ee exce) 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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Pet Geos, Ce have exempted the whole of the steamship service from captains down 
to ecooks?—-A. The Act states that all on a eee S Pe as well as the employees 
of the railways, F 


By Mr. Argue:  . \ ; 

Q. In the ease of the peapincry employees out in the provinces, say in the 
province of Saskatchewan, the Dominion Lands Office, they need a man for any 
particular kind of work. They can put a man on for thirty days?—A. Yes. 

-Q. If that is a permanent position applications are asked for. Is any preference 
given to. that man who has. held the position temporarily?—A. No, for this reason: 
_ The department would abuse that privilege. They would put on favourites of their 
own in many cases; they would say, “Oh, this man is on the job.” He is given the 
situation. That would handicap every other competitor. They would put him on 
temporarily and claim because of his experience he should be the person. . | 

Q. Is it not a fact that in the great majority of cases those people who fill these 
positions temporarily are made permanent ?—A. If you are now referring to the recent 
blanketing legislation, that obtains. All those who were in the department prior to 
November 10, 1919, that was the date of this Civil Service Act, they recently have been 
blanketed, not appointed by the Commisston, if they proved satisfactory. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Having regard to the preservation of the principles upon which the present 
Civil Service Act is based, namely, the elimination of political patronage, do you think, 
Dr. Roche, that the exclusion of postmasters, labourers, professional, scientific and 
technical officers from the jurisdiction of the commission would largely nullify the 
object of the Civil Service Bill?—A. I would say if that clause passes in its present 
form it would mean driving a coach and four through the Civil Service Act. 

-Q. It would bring back the old conditions?—A. To-a large portion of the ser- 
vice. It would be very materially abused and enlarged, and I am afraid it would be a 
-eonstant source of irritation between the deputy heads and the commission by reason | 
of this man and that man claiming to be a technical man. 

Q. So this Bill will act as a repeal of the Civil Service Act to all intents and pur- 
poses?—A. I would say its abuse would result in that, and I might say in regard 
to the British Order in Council that was referred to the other day by Mr. Cory, and 
my information is that there is no one portion of the British Civil Service that more 
fault is found with than the technical appointments and by reason of the manner 
of their appointments, and even there they have examinations, that is, they have to be 
certified to by ‘the commission and the commission insists on some kind of an exam- 
mation, one of three.- There is what they eall the open competitive examination, 
‘such as ‘they have in their clerical service, such as we have here in all our service. 
Very few technical men are appointed under that open competitive principle. There 
is what’ they call a limited teclmical competitive examination where a certain number 
are allowed to compete but the candidates ‘are selected by members of Parliament, 
selected by high officials of the Government. 


‘By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Not in England?—A. They select men to try for the ‘examinations in hes 
‘technical ‘positions. ’ . 

Q. Members of Parliament @—-A. That is the old ‘system, me 

Q. Idon’t think that has been done for fifty years in England oh, The iene és 
of Parliament used to do this in connection with all appointments in the years gone 
by. That is eliminated, but even to-day they are allowed the privilege of nominating 
candidates who may try the examinations. Members of the government ¢an do it. 
{ might say officials of the government, all of them used to do it in days gone by. 

* [Hon. W. J. Roche.} 


‘ 
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Seat Q. “Before you one Mey sateen yoni iaiaaet be very 
te a I was in. hopes it was not so, but my information | comes from 
*  Fecent years tried the civil service examination in a technical pe sit 
and I was loth myself to believe it because I knew that ‘was the ancie 1 
Raabe had been eliminated in connection with general appointments. ogee 
“| ..Q; I think you better be sure ‘of that.—A. I will inquire the: “hiee 
Bs ‘There are two or three examinations. Then there is the qualifying exa 


iy ir By the Acting Chairman: ae 
ibaa Q Under the provision of the British law there is the examination 
aan appointment is. made?—A. Yes. ee oe 
.. -Q. Coming back, you say if this passes and iabanies law it will practical ae 
ee sohath and four through the whole Act and destroy the main principle embor 
in the Act. Just let us see what this says: In the first place it is proposed. to el 
_ manual labourers. They have already admitted they are practically exem cee 
‘yot technically but practically ’—A. With this difference, that we put upon the depe 
-miental heads the responsibility of certifying that those selections have. been m: 
ue a eine of any favouritism, and they are instructed to apply. in the 1 
Government Employment Agencies of the Great War Veterans whee oe ke 
a i those looking for age 


Costes of hours noe d in repairing or some Bch Hee ny work; he goes. ar 
man. I don’t think he would pay much attention to your regulations in th 
There has been no favouritism; he simply goes and gets a man and sends” 
certificate you require.—A. He does that under the Act without conte to nee 
= to thirty days. vs 
Q. Take the manual labourer: 
as manual labourers, shovelling snow aaa so on. 
hiring them has any difficulty in getting the ortifcate. you require aa 
old system he would have to be recommended by the city members. T 
whole thing. Whoever the city members are they would have the appoint 
I have been told by ‘a high official, the chief of the branch right in the 
ee Department that if that provision passes he is afraid it will embarras 
_ much in connection with the labourers they are onpliy tae in the parks 
Canada every summer. 
recommendation of a ae of Platisnend! not Suly will it caer disci 
_ because the foreman, if he discharges that man for inefficiency, will soon. : pe 
the member of Parliament. These men will practically defy the chief. 
put on and they will say, “I was put on here and I am going to Nee here 
undermine en ade 2 ( 


ie he a ae Mr iis Hee . dite Be a 
‘yo Oe bie it out in Swift Current to-day: ey eae 
ue putting up fences, dies in ho. 
Pi ee ME so forth, how do they get. these men ¢- A. Th : g iz epi: 
ks ree e depart 
AOR ig engaging their labour. , aie are 8 Rees 
RE EY Q. They don’t haves te ba: reported to 9 

4 youf—A. Not NEY, thire da 
s have to be certified by the Civil Service Commission in order to get a i 
a poe days they send in their names, stipulating how long they have been 
arene we merely issue a certificate to legalize fs appointment, but fo 
they « don’ ¢ require a certificate at all. or 


rer ege 
ae: ig ee the ‘Aching haan: sg 
pp 1.0, The foreman hhas_all the responsibility put on him of putting the 


a tec he as foreman is told, “You mind your own business”—that is his. 


sy ne i (Hon. W. J. Roche.} 


bam yours. The. doctor anys pader the old system you would have on the job members, 


insisting that Tom Brown and Ji im Jones should be put on the job. 
\ 


By Mr. Argue: | 

Q. What I am getting at is, who certifies to those men being put on? I want to 
‘know if the Civil Service Commission has any responsibility in connection with those 
men.—A. We give a free hand to the departmental representative to  tnake his own 
selection, reporting it to us. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


& What prevents the member going to him now ke Nobody can prevent a, 
member. 
Q. What is to prevent the man from being intimidated?—A. The. Civil Service. 
hawioatie We cannot restrain the members of Parliament if they wish. to. go 
to him. M c 

Q. But they do not as a matter of fact?—A. I believe ‘the members have been 
very good in that respect. . 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. The member does not go now. Why does he not 1A. It is not a matter of 
the member of Parliament going to interfere in a matter of that kind but» yo: matter 
of the men coming to the member of Parliament. : . 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


He I am trying to find out what is to prevent it now, in order to find out iting 
tbgais there is for the statement that if this becomes the law the whole Civil Service 
Act goes up in smoke.—A. I did not state that in connection with the labourers. 
We were particularly dealing with the technical positions. The law has a very 
restraining influence on all classes of people. 

Q. So long as the commission appoints the higher positions eae that is 2 
protection to the people, to the public. You are appointing all these head people: — 

from here down. I think the foreman is appointed by you?—A. Yes. 
 Q. All right. If he is appointed by your commission can a member do anything 
to him? How can a member interfere with the people he employs? He may go, it 
is quite true—an evil disposed member may go for the foreman for telling him all 
those things but the foreman is appointed by you?—A. Yes, when there is a vacancy 
the position is now filled by us and evidence produced to us is to the effect that the 
old system was abused in the line indicated. : 
; Q. We are talking about the system that would obtain if this Cbcnas aN goes - 
through. You say you are going to have patronage. I want to know how it would 
_work.—A. Just. suppose you go back to the method prior to the Civil Service Act, 
which is the method I was referring to as being so greatly abused. This’ provision 
says, “So far as this class is concerned they should be taken from under the jurisdic- . 
tion of the commission and promoted, transferred and so on in a similar. manner to ee 
_that which prevailed prior to the Civil Service Act.” 
- Q. That is the joker of the thing. It seems to me you people should do the . 
appointing’ and promoting under the Civil Service Act. Under the old system the | 
foreman himself was appointed by patronage and the man above him was appointed | 
by patronage and the man above him by the deputy minister. : 


Oa 


, 


By the Acting Chairman: © 


e Q. Supposing that provision were made to affect that in so far as manual 
pl: Brera are concerned, that they should be appointed by the deputy head of the 
ae [Hon. W. J. Roche.] 


Waser Bare SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


‘department. The Gove in “Council does” or want to te rth 
the appointment of these men. They were: appointed by the head of th -depa 
on the recommendation of the official who is responsible for seeing the wo 
carried on. Suppose that were clearly set out in the law?—A. Would that. pr 
the patronage being introduced in connection with appointments to such | positi 

Q. it the law states mie satuat head must ed these appointments on the recom 


that work?—A. But it does not i fe the. RN, partys as to. how he shi : 
make the recommendation. 


shall. be ride without political ah icae ee oa so on 1A. If you can Gee C 
‘it in any way by such provision as is done to-day, and the members of Parliament will — 
faithfully observe it, as they have done during the a couple of yeaa e think the a 
same results would he obtained. | : 1b ae aa 


By Mr, Griesbach: : o 


Q. Don’t you think in order to work patronage it has to be eorkers fone to 
bottom? If I, as a member of Parliament want to get @ certain man on a certa: 
aod I must be able to go to the fe ey he say “You must. put that fellow on. or 


and he Rares, anid T say “I will have you fired. a The jMoment you go. to an Onion 
and le can say “ You cannot have me fired,” that is the end of it. Is that not so 
+A. I don’t wish the attitude of the commission to be misconstrued; so far’ 
labourers are concerned I am not keenly desirous of retaining the appointmen’ 
‘because now in effect we approve of the appointment of men who are recommended b 
‘yesponsible officials but the very fact that we have an Act setting out that positio 
ghall be filled in such a manner and on the ground that patronage has been eliminate 
has had a restraining effect not only on members of Parliament, is on person 
friendship ; they recognize the law to a certain extent. i ye bh eRe 


By the Acting Chatrman : 


Q. You will never really eliminate that under aly system.- You jake a. forema 
looking after those works and he has his friends all around ‘the city” and we -cann 
make any law, that will prevent those people approaching him and endeavouring t es; 
get, jobs?—A.. No, you cannot; but you know in the past it has not been’ unusual in 
all governments, especially on the eve of an election where there is a public. work going 
on to engage a large number of employees at a critical time for” political ‘purpos 

Q. That deals with the manual labour. Then the bed class is ae : 
we, had .our discussion about that?—A. Yes. 9) 2) SME ey ee 

1, Then you come to the third, and I would take foil ‘your statement that - 
main. objection is to the third, the reason for that I presume being that you consi 
that class would be construed as a very wide class?—A. Yess 0°) « (Ws: dens ‘ 

Q. If it were confined to strictly scientific men of a high | grade and” strieth 
professional men within the very strictest sense of the term then you say it wo 
_ shoot a hole through your system. In the House of Commons the other day some 
the members mentioned this would include accountants, book-keepers, and any m 
with any special qualifications, no matter what they are, and the tendency would b 
to widen that out to embrace thousands of civil servants.—A. Under the old sec tic 
1, that allowed the Governor in Council to appoint technical men. If ‘that ‘ 
abused I would not have as much fear, but. I feel very. much it was greatl; : 
Tam going to give you an illustration of some appointments that were made. ‘ 
| claimed electricity now is one of the most difficult of the applied _ seiences. ae 3 


ae 


gas 


[Hon. -W. I Roche. ] 
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rive M i ae) DEPARTMENT oF TRADp AND COMMERCE, Oawaps. ; 
= BEEOPRICAL STANDARDS LABORATORY 


ue : t Osea Wa May t, 4991. 
Personal, 
Hon, W. J. Rocue, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
‘Hunter Building, Ottawa. 


_ Dear Su, 


Referring to the bill introduced in the House of Commons enabling the 
Government to take from the control of the Civil Service Commission the 
appointment of certain employees of the Government, among others those con- 
nected with technical and scientific work: I beg to offer a few observations as | 
to how the patronage Syetem worked in connection with Electricity Inspection, 
‘prior to 1918. 
It is claimed and I contend rightly so, that electricity. is one of the most 
difficult and involved of the applied sciences and no person can attempt to 
solve the problems presented in electrical testing without a thorough grounding 
‘in the fundamentals of this science. As an evidence of what is. required of 
the applicant for a. position under the Electricity Inspection Act I am enclosing 
a sample examination paper. After perusing this paper, I would ask you to 
' eonsider the: following appointments made under the patronage system, of 

men having no knowledge whatever of electricity, justifiable :— 

H. G. Roche, Ottawa, plumber and steamfitter, appointed May, 1895. 

J. H. Bell, Charlottetown, shoemaker, appointed. July, 1901.. 
gh 8 Pilfrosne, Three Rivers, saloon-keeper, July, 1902. 

a Bond, Ottawa, Street Railway Conductor, May, 1906. —— . 

. W. Robitaille, Three Rivers, superannuated C.P.R. Conductor, Apri 
1907, 

J. A. Cantin, Quebec, exciseman, March, 1913.., 

_ W. Wylie, Regina, exciseman, appointed November, 1916. 

_ W..H. Brown, Halifax, mechanic, over 60 years of age, April, 1917. 

eet . These ‘men were employed without examination in spite of the provision 
Cece tased in section 11 of the Electricity Inspection ‘Act, Chapter 14, Edward 
_ VII, that.“‘No person. shall. be. appointed to act as inspector “ or assistant 
_. Inspector. until he has passed a qualifying examination in electricity.” Tt may 

be be, stated that. the . employment, of such men has had the effect of bringing 

ridicule on the Government service. . 

hiss Under the regime of the (Civil ae Citi on we have bee ‘able to 
ecm aeeice qualified men and only when we need them. Iti is very much to be desired 

_ that appointments to the technical services will not again be placed under wish 

me pe ey PR OnaER: system. 


A 


' Yours very” res, isa Je eee 
SA SRST NPE Para ga ag Foes bts (Sed.) Ormond Hidoriatt 
TEES AEST WEE NPS ACI PH Oe aR RSAC Ei 
‘Now here, without mentioning names, thieves was void a pturikees a steam- 
fitter in the inspectional office of electricity, another a saloon keeper; another a 
_ street railway conductor, another a superannuated C.P.R: conductor; another an 
excise man; on another occasion another excise man; another a mechanie. ‘These © 
men were appointed without examination under the Electrical Inspection Att: Chap. 


14, Edward VII. 
Hon. Ww. J. Roche. j 


$ 


ks kone ei By Mr. rteshach See ie BS alece De asad 
~-*-Q; Whose statement is that ?—A. That is a statement. of 1 
hie ea the director of the Electrical Standards Laboratory. at Ottawa. — 
_*  Q. Did you think the same kind of appointments may be 1 mai ade si, u 
term of technical officers?—A. Yes. is 
ue _ Q. By reason of those words being included ?—A. en Het ‘they a 
ENE aN pass a highly technical examination on electricity, a copy of. the ‘paper v 
have here, and these excise men, C.P.R. superannuated conductors, saloon 
so on, notwithstanding not having passed the examination, | were ee un 
the old system. 
weed Q. There was no Civil Service Commission then ?—A. Well, pan eae 
ey yes, but that is the way this gentleman explains it to me. I said, hae do 
paid?” Well, he says, they were appointed to the “ Outside Service.” 
appointed. They cia they were employed in a temporary | sappniiae "he 
Service ahadnan during those days as no donediction over the. Outside Serv 


es a a ae of a , eaoruchiat eee Selon Tt we eonll confines a to 


ni 


partis J iy to include it to members 7 my own aes eee , liz 


3 rset Aa I am head it will be very much abuend bad a diieteeoe 
as a whole. There would me of course, a pea drive on aoe commas 
aie pha list. 


belied Pe A, of his heed men. 
of technical men. The Agricultural Uoarneut out at the Experiential ae 
heads of divisions will be called a technical man, and that list wil be a 


Br y ae J. gn 


there hibbewise would B ch there was no feb dises to ie cominision A 
penn I Papas be: pi ey 


Ak: By the Acting Chairman: : E 
»-. Q. You have no check on expenditure. ie any department. desires to 
‘men they simply ask for them. You have to get the 100 men. You ere: 1¢ 
‘on the number, you have no responsibility?—A. No, but: has it not st 
infipence on the department itself. ee 

Q. Why?—-A. To. not overload the service when they eee to ge 
“through the certification of the Civil Service Commission. 
HG Q. I cannot see that. Supposing on a dozen different ‘works out. 
hie Columbia. they want to employ manual labour, say 250 men, they sit 
BS advise you. ee ean say, “You have to et 200” (—A, That : 


Se By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Can you give us_an idea of how many manual labourers ¢ are employed s 
red 


Ri pata 2—A. No. I would have to get that from each department. 
Ra to Ue that frat esac A A pik not any idea, no. 


Oo aah 
a: Hig , 1 think it would be in the’ 
rae sae) it Hon. W. J. Roche.} Raves, 
1 ah a 

4s ae" it . he \ f 

no 0 oh ¥ 

kgs | + uy 


RU RT NT A th! Me heat nate eS 
Pitt k= ass PX : 
| ie co a we 7 Hs y re, pte Ps aites tas, Posh Reade) Kee 4s hy j be 
Hi ‘4 BATE sien THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1918 oN ee AER 
Sia na By Mr. Euler: : pene Bias edie 


Jie: Ais you ‘had any suspicion that any of the dopertidents were being overmanned 
‘f wauld you have any control over that at all?—A. You are not now referring to 
labourers, are you? 

Q. No. To the trade Service, we will say in Ottawa?—A. No, we have not 
any control unless we are given the control we had in the Bureau. We were turned 
loose with our organizers. Take the Printing Bureau—I might say in that 

-eonnection I made a remark the other day that some member thought I should not 
have said, perhaps a sort of reflection on some deputy minister, that it would be 
difficult to have any minister admit he had an overloaded service. You can. naturally 
See why they would not like to admit that. 
 Q: It is a réflection on themselves?—A. I. might say on that point i in 1918 the 
Government passed an Order in Council asking each deputy minister to supply the 

Civil Service Commission with a list of spares and superfluous men in their depart- 

-ment whom they could spare to transfer to fill vacancies in other departments so we 


would not be called upon to bring new employees in. This was sent out to every deputy * 


minister. It was a long, long time before we could get the return from many of those. 
'» departments, and when they did come in, how many do you think out of the thousands 
_ employed here in Ottawa in 1918, when there was so much additional help engaged in 
the Government service, nine or ten thousands no doubt—I think I am well within the 
mark when I say fifty. I think 38 of those were from one department alone, and 
inside of three weeks, when we got the list that the deputy was after us for additional. 
“help. The deputy minister, the King’s Printer, stated he was not overmanned; he 
could not spare anybody. Now our organizers went in there and released 420) and : 
they are > doing better work and more work to-day than they ever did before. 


“By Mr. Euler: 


Q. If that is the case would you care to say it would be in the interest of the 
service if you were given a similar free hand in the other departments ?—A. If we 
' are going to have these additional ‘duties thrust upon us and take away a few poat- 
- masters anda few labourers, this other work is going to be a heartbreaker. . ~ 
Q. Do you think there is a possibility that you might find the same condition if an : 
unprejudiced. body went into the other departments, that you might find the same 
‘condition as you did in the Printing Department?—A. I don’t like to claim to know 
more about the departments than the respective administrative heads, but in my opinion 
the administrative head, notwithstanding Mr. Cory’s opinion to the contrary, cannot 
_-know what is going on in all the branches of his department, whether there is a sur- 
plus of help or not. I say if our competent organizers were put into the Interior 
Department to- -morrow and given a free hand, such as we had in the Bureau that 
similar results would be brought. about, as were brought about in the Bureau, and 
lesser expense, because the Bureau is the repository for everybody out of a job. 


‘By Mr. Argue: : , 
Q. Was there new machinery, more up-to-date machinery bought and put ‘in that. 
Z" establishment, in the Printing Bureau ?—A. ‘Some of the old machinery. was scrapped. 
~ --Q. T mean the machinery, would not that make a saying in the work?—A. Yes, 
we are doing more work 1 in the Bureau as a result of that. 


ae By Mr. Baler: 

" Q In other words, put in efficiency experts?—A. Yes. 

i ras By the Acting Chairman: | | oe : 

Bes. There has been a great deal of criticism with 7 aa hen to yous employment of out- 

side people to help in the re-organization of the department 2—A. Yes. It started with 

the Bureau itself. The criticism started when outside efficiency experts were put in. 
. {Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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_Q. In your judgment is nee about he only way to secure the su) 
secured in the Bureau/—A. That is to get help outside the depart: 
-Q. And to get the results that you say could be got?—A. Yes, 
have. to have independent men outside the department to go and act In 0-C 
with the chiefs of the departments in order to get the pési 1a results. _ ne: Sgattad 
Q. Why do you hold that view?—A. I will tell you why; if you leave iW 
deputy head and his officials in the department, in their own department they 
personally acquainted with all their employees and. their friendship | is bound to in- 
~ fluence their judgment. They know the family considerations. They know the stress 
financially upon the different employees. They know so much of their personal histe va 
that on humanitarian grounds they will not recommend the retirement. of those | 
would be found by outside men to be surplusage. ne 
Q. How are they going to escape that if the outside man ie ‘to suet 
deputy heads?—A. The onde man. has a pretty free rein. He gets all the necessar 
information, he finds thirty men in one room. He finds the quantity of the work ¢ 
the quality of the work they are discharging. Hie knows by reason of his e: perience as 4 
to what help it will be necessary to discharge from the amount of help they are usin 
dn that room and he fixes the establishment at twenty men. Now it becomes dans 
to: eliminate ten. Sac 
q. Is it not the deputy head who fixes which: one of those stip lanes is going Gg 
Ta aghnrnsd 2—A. We have not been turned into the other departments, but the Gri 
_hagens have been operating in the Post Office Department ¢ and in the Customs Depa rt 
Ment and the men are given a rating the same as in connection with promotions, an 
- those with the lowest rating are released. They are all given a rating and those w 
_the lowest efficiency are retired. The first man having the lowest rating out of 
three, as I have just illustrated, would be given a rating on past performances. Sh 
Fe ‘Could not that be red out without the employment of outside ‘m 
if you make an examination of the employees and you want to eliminate ten out 
thirty coould not that, practice be carried out without the interference of an o 
side man? That is. you would give your examination to the general employees | 
the department then you would apply the same policy. ' You eer eliminate th 
ahs ‘a DOWER standard, 


% 


By M, tr. ‘Filler i 


Q. You first have to arrive at fixing if there are superfluous people there. 


r By the Chairman: | 
Os “Who. is going to decide that? 
4 Mr. Euer: Only: an outsider eould decide that. 


aut (CHairMAN: Flow is he. going to reach that pe geen ee Bee Y Aree 
with the departmental heads? | Ce ae 


ble th ie 'c: 
do 


i) Mr, Ever: He would co-operate. 


he 
* 
Sy tia f 


Hon. Mr. Catprr: You have in a room twenty enor ah ee oe “of those 
experts knows from his experience how. much work a. stenographer should, turn « t 
a day; he will check that up, all the correspondence the girls have carried. out f 
- month. He comés tothe conclusion half of those girls are not. required ine if 
room. He will make a study of their work, and the result of their work, what they wr 
‘turing out and all that sort of thing. That all takes time. He comes. to | the ec 
- elusion that they only require half of that staff in that toom. ‘Then all tho: W 
are rated, and it is found certain ones have better rating than others and te ¢ 
“must go. ie: eaten 
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Q. You said the - “commission ‘undertook that eee in the ay inting Bureau ? 
| eR: Mees 


Q. How did you cparatet Did you engage experts to do that?--A. First, we 
engaged Mr. Tarte, of Montreal, a practical printer, and Mr. Slack. 
- -Q. You got outside people?—A. Yes, and Mr. Lewis, and they went down and 
-made a preliminary survey. Stopped in there about a month, three or four weeks; they 
made a report to us along general lines, indicating that the Bureau was overmanned © 
and some of the machinery was obsolete, that new and more modern machinery 
~could be introduced, and advised a re-organization. We acted on that and they 
_ recommended experts be engaged, practical men of experience in that line to be 
faci oily for that « ‘purpose, which we did. They went in 


By. Mr. Greisbach: 


 &. Who are they?—A. Arthur Young & Company, who were at that time engaged 
on our classification. We engaged the same company. 
 Q. Where do they come from?—A. Chicago. And they went into the Bureau 
and made a report, and made the re-organization in such a satisfactory manner that 
‘the original committee after the completion of the re-organization went in, reviewed 
their work and have sent most complimentary and highly eulogistic testimony to the 
excellence of the re-organization that has taken place. 
Q. Arthur Young & Company were appointed under the recommendation of. the 
Civil Service ‘Commission i—A. Yes, . 


By Mr. Ruler: ‘ 

- Q. Did any of their work include eee of that kind that ihe could go into he various 
aeaiterndrits with the view of eliminating overmanning and surplus help? Was that 
‘part of their work or merely re-classification?—A. The commission originally recom- 
mended to the Governor in Council the employment of Arthur Young & Company 
‘for re-classification, that is to fix a salary schedule for all the service, and while we 
were at that work we were instructed by the Governor in Council to undertake the 
re-organization of the Bureau. , Then we applied to the same Semi ye experts 
in 1 the Bureau for work of that nature. : 


“By” Mr. Calder: ' AR 

Q. Why. did you not select a Canadian firm?—A. In the ‘fine place we did not 
know of any Canadian firm who had experience along that line. In fact, the original 
Committee of Canadians who went in and made their original report I think quite 
coincided with our selection of the men who went in there. They did not recommend 
to us any Canadian firm who would be competent and have experience and training. 
4 ‘Q. Did you know of any Canadian firm ‘doing business of that class om No, 
a did not, and the commission did not. ; 
Q. Do you know of any to- day? . Any Canadian firm?—A. No, ek have not 

a Staff trained for that purpose that IT am aware of. - 


ay Mr. Buler: 
<Q. ‘Their “work in hat regard never went i aiek the. Dannie Bureau reid - 
Dis as our dealing with them were concerned. 
Q. It never went beyond the Printing Bureau?—A. ‘I know what vou haves in 
mind, namely that there is at present. a re-organization going on in the Post Office 
_ Department and in the Customs Department. by Griffenhagen, but not under the 
-auspicies of the commission. It is for the purpose of introducing modern methods 


_ to bring about economies in the service. 
[Hon. W. J. Roche. ] 
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Q. Could: that be applied 0 oe Hpeacas Cay adv. nti 
speaking particularly about Griffenhagen’s Committee, but with 

experience, could they bring about similar results in a greater or 

we have already obtained in the Printing Department ?—A. Undoubte i} 

| Q. Can you tell us how many people were employed by the Printing 

‘before the investigation was made !—A. Between 1,100 and. 1,200 on. 


Naat Py 


were released. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: Ae an 
| Q. Take a department like the Post Office Cpeparient Dr. Coulter is 
deputy in charge. In your judgment ‘would Dr. Coulter have the time at h 

| to undertake the work that is being done in that department in connect ion : 
_\ the re-organization of that department?—A. Well, I would not like to answer 
what time Dr. Coulter has to spare, but I am afraid he would. hoe no ime 
anything else if he undertook that and gave it personal attention. “de 
would bave to call in some chief man on whom he could rely. ‘ 
Q. Is it safe to assume his railway mail service and other work of that 
together with his men in asia of all ne rural districts a Oeneds. call byl 
-time extensively ?—A. I would’s 

having outsiders brought in: 

g 


he Mr. Hue 


At the time this Order jn Dowel ‘was pated and turned around the Reuss 
asked all those they could spare. There were only four, if my memory § erves 
right, there were only four from the Post Office and they were no. good; ar 
wanted to unload them. That indicated in that large department where thousai 1 
employees were engaged that they only had four that they could possibly i Aaa : 
were all so busy. Rae ebacant 
@. What is the result of this re-organization that has taken! placate 
\ are going to be several hundred let out.. That bears out my statement. — _I have 
_ hesitation in saying if the re-organizatign took place by competent men and 
_ equally competent manner as has been done in the Bureau the same results : 
come. about for the Customs and Post Office. | mals ee 
Q. Was it suggested the commission should undert ae the work in ‘all the pa 
ments?—A. I understand.the sub-committee of the Cabinet who have this’ Ww rk: 
hand with the Griffenhagens | desire to train up a body of men in the departme t 
be associated with them in this present re-organization, and the same by people ‘ 
the Civil Service Commission; linked up with them so when that is completed. 
“might have an preaTice tps of our own. eth / 


ha an ‘ | By Hon. Mr. Calder: de 

ie Q. Was it not suggested that instead of the subcommittee of the Cuiioee ae lins 
with this problem the subcommittee should deal with it?—A. I remember: 
present at a meeting of the Cabinet Ministers, and when the question came wu 

ih the engagement of the Griffenhagens for this purpose, { myself protested. 


ee _ having that work carried on under the auspices of the commission | at the 
a Sty with the peak load of work we had at this time. PaSs 
Ee Q. That exactly sets forth—I was present at the time. The commis on 


bia hamnb took the view that they had such a large amount of work on their’han 
would rather be relieved of proceeding with this work in the other depar 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 


aS resent time, Aad PISS phe view you 1 expressed. LC als be suggested | ease of these 
A organizers reporting to our commission, and through our commission, and placing — 
sf the responsibility on us they make a recommendation to the Governor in Council, 
they should sii direct. 
. 
CBE Mr. Geesctacn ; 

‘Q. Who are the Griffenhagen people, are they efficiency experts?/—A. Yes. 

Q. That is their business, they go around doing that for other people?—A. Yes. 

_Q. How does the classification in rates compare with that which they made for 
the American Civil Service?—A. The same rates, They are higher in some cases, 
but there have been recent increases in the American service, and there is now before 
Congress a Bill which if it aa will raise their salaries i in many classes higher. than 
ours. oh ( 


y 


oa Mrs Halon? 
Q. Have they been employed by the American Government A. In a consulting 
capacity. _ i 


-Q. Have they been doing the same kind of work in Canada elsewhere?—A. ee 

Q. Who were they engaged by in Canada ?—I believe they were employed fora 
‘while by the Montreal City Council. 

aap Tt is an American firm with Canadian aie A: Yes. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Bes  Q. You want to be careful about Eine people with Coun names EY His 
grandfather was born in the New England States. I don’t think any of us would 
care to go back any ‘further than that. nen . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How far have you eaten ¢—A. | Nee practically just got tieoded with i 
“Mr. Newcombe’ s evidence. We branched off into the Act. 


The ‘OHARMAN: : We will have to cut out the policy of branching off. 


\ 


Witness retired, s 


4 


The committee adjourned until 8 o’eldck, pm. | ay 
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‘An Act To Amend The Civil 
Service Act, 1918 


No. 6—Wednesday, p.m., May 11, 1921 
ne 
; WITNESSES: 


: Hon. W. J. Roche, M.D. Further Examined.—Page 133. 
Mr Pp, T. Coolican. P.O. Inspector. Page 143. 


Mr. F. C. T. O'Hara, Deputy Min. Trade and Commerce. Page 154, 
29708 —1 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 122. AN ACT TO AMEND Rue 
CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1918. 


WEDNESDAY, May 11, 1921. 


The Committee met at 8.15 p.m. Present: Messrs, Spinney, (in the chair) 
Argue, Calder, Cruise, Currie, Charters, Dechene, Euler, Griesbach, Johnston, Ken- 
nedy, (Glengarry) Seott, and Thompson,—13. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Messrs, Roche, O’Hara and Coolican, were in attendance. 


Dr. Roche, made a statement on behalf of the commission and was further 
examined. ; 


Ss 


Mr. F. C. O’Hara, Deputy-minister, Department of Trade and Commerce waa. 
called, sworn and examined by members of the committee. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. P. T. Coolican, Inspector, Post Office Department, was called, sworn and 
examined by members of the committee. 


Witness discharged. 


‘The committee adjourned at 11 o’clock, p.m. till 11 o’clock, a.m., to-morrow. 
Attest. 


E. kK. SPINNEY, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES ° OF EVIDENCE 


May 11, 1921. 


‘: Ate The committee met at 8 o’clock p.m., Hon. Mr. Spinney, the Chairman, presiding. 


Hon. W. J. Rooun recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Am Q. I think you had better go on with your statement Dr, Roche-—A. I do not 
iqase ow that I have very much more to inflict upon the committee to-night. I think T 
“have criticised all the points that Mr. Neweombe brought up, and so far as Mr. Cory’s 
_ evidence is concerned, I think I also touched briefly on most of the points 

he discussed in his evidence. But there are one or two points still upon which I 
id not have the information at the time, and which I am prepared to discuss now. 
i Cory has ‘taken the ground that they ought to have the privilege of selecting - 
eir own men, Dominion Land ‘Surveyors, for the season, and sending them 
bs it to the field, and he would be guided by the recommendation of the Surveyor- 
- General. I have already pointed out that in practice that is exactly what we do. 
. The Surveyor-General comes to the office of the commission, sits down and 
assists in the selection of applicants for the positions. In fact, while Mr. Cory. 
in stated that some of the recommendations were turned 


down, there was not 
a recommendation of the Surveyor-General’ 


t s turned down this year, except—I think 
~ I am correct—about four civilians, and he was quite agreeable. We pointed out that 
ere were four returned soldiers qualified, and he admitted that the 


: y were qualified; 
erefore, we did not let out his four civilians. But they are considered just seasonal 
appointments. , 


fa 


“WN By Mr. Euler: 


 Q. Four out of how many?—A, Out of thirty chief’s parties. Then there were 
mmewhere in the neighbourhood of thirty or thereabouts assistant chiefs. I do not 
ink that there were any exceptions taken to the assistant chiefs at all. So that 
the. practice that Mr. Cory would have instituted is the practice existing at the 
present time. The Surveyor—General has sent no complaints at all to the com- 
f mission about not having had full justice done to him in connection with his staff. 
realize that the Surveyor-General is an old Dominion official, a very worthy one 
10 is simply desirous of having an efficient staff. The War Veterans who are 
_ aiways represented on the Advisory Board, stated in the press that he was not suffi- 
a ntly sympathetic with the returned soldiers, while the reason the Surveyor-General 
wanted certain civilians included on his staff was that these civilians had either been 
on a number of years, and had proved their efficiency, and he did not feel like laying 
them off even for a qualified returned soldier who had not similar experience. 


By Mr. Griesbach : 


»--Q. Were any of those civilians who were kept on men of military age?—A, 
there were some of military age who would not prove to the satisfaction of the com- 
mission, could not give satisfactory reasons as to why they had not enlisted. Some 
01 them, as a matter of fact, had married during the war. 

 Q. A very good reason ?—A. There were a good many of them who, ds you know, 
Married so that they would not have to enlist. 


- 
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Q. You said that civilians were kept on; were ‘any of them of military age?—A. 

No. If they were they produced satisfactory evidence of having been rejected for 
military service. I think the Surveyor-General was quite satisfied with his staff all 
this year. Oia i ae . isi 
ay | 


By the Chairman: be ong 

Q. You conferred with him regarding the appointments -he made?—A. Yes, he a 
came right over and sat in with myself, a representative of the Examination Branch 
and a representative of the Great War Veterans. .Now Mr. Cory also stated that in | 
connection with the requisitions for the filling of positions there had been a very — 
ereat’ deal of delay. Well, there must inevitably be a certain amount of delay in — 
‘connection with competitive examinations; it is indegenous to the principle of appoint- 
ments by that practice. He instanced that there were considerably more than 200 — 
requisitions now before the commission in regard to which they did not have even % 
an acknowledgement. Now, I do not think that Mr. Corry designedly wished to i 
leave the impression, although he did leave the impression, that all those requisitions — 
were still unfilled and not acted upon by the commission. As a matter of fact, out — 
of the number which he stated, out of the number of requisitions before the com- 
mission which he stated were unacknowledged, there were over 200,—I think 220. 


| 
seasonal positions such as I have been referring to, on the ‘surveyor’s staffs, fire- — 
rangers, camp cooks, labourers atached to the parties, and so on—over 200 of them 
already have been filled and the men are actually in the field. So it was a wrong : 
impression given to the members of this committee that there were over 200 requisi- i 
tions lying there unfilled. That is the impression I am sure the members of the ~ 
committee got. As a matter of fact, there are 220 of those approximately, and we have © 
given the department local selection for these, and so far as the surveyor’s parties — 


are concerned they are out in the field at the present time. 


By the Chairman: 


and there were 200 requisitions then. My ud 
Q. Were they all surveyors?—A. Oh, no, fire-rangers and seasonal positions. — 
200 were seasonal positions. ; HA 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. How were they filled, the fire-rangers’ positions?—A. We gave them the 
privilege of local selection in that respect. The chief fire-ranger would select his — 
own men in any district. HF 


oD 


Q. The chief fire-ranger selects his own men?—A. Yes. <n 

Mr. Grirspacu: It is very desirable that the public should know that. It is 
undesirable that it should be assumed that it is the Civil Service Commission who _ 
select them when. as a matter of fact, they do not. It ought to be definitely known, — 
and the practice having been once adopted should be consistent and’ constant. I do ~ 
not think we should provide for doing one thing one year and another thing the next 7 
year. re. 

Witness: No, there should be uniformity. Mr. Cory also stated in connection — 
with the special technical positions and so on that he would like these Howitiona Same 
be filled by himself on the recommendation of the heads of his branches. Well now, | 
when these positions are advertised, that is such positions as those referred to by Mr. 
Cory, the commission asks the deputy head either to come himself to the commission — 
and sit in with the board to assist in making the selection from the list of applicants 4 
sent in to the commission after advertising the same, or asks him to nominate the 
head of the branch or anybody else he desires from his department who probably isa 

[Hon. W. J. Roche.] ‘ a 
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au in ar every instance, TI think, either Mr. Cory hitnself has come or he ids 
sent the head of his branch, or some chief official of his department, to sit in with 
; the commission in the making of selections. So there again, the very practice that 
ie ne prefers, to have a free hand, ‘is the practice that is prevailing to-day. That is, 
we endeavour to co-operate with the department, to consult them, and have always 
a representative of the department present when selections are being made. 


a By the Chairman: 

_ -Q. You do not always rely on the judgment of the departmental representative 
on your board?—A. Not always, no. 

QQ. ~Frequently you do not?—A. I would not say frequently ; in fact I do not 
_ know of any appointments that we have made to the Department of the Interior in 
that manner that have not received the approval of the deputy head. 

 Q. I am not referring entirely to that; I am referring to your general practice. 
PA. It is not often that we have differences of opinion. 

i if By Mr. Currie: 

i ia Q. Take the question of geologists, have you appointed any geologists on the 
_ staff of the Interior ?—A. I do not think there are any geologists on Mr. Cons stalf. 
~Q. Is the Geological Survey not in his branch?—A. No. ; 
eG). is the irrigation. under his branch?—-A. Yes, irrigation is. . 
Q. Who is in charge of the oil fields up there?—A. The Interior Department 
- Q. Of course he would have to have parties of geological engineers going up there. 
: y V Tho selects them?—A. The geological parties I think have been composed wholly~- 
# although I would not be certain of that—ot members of their own permanent staff. 


Bs 


va 
7 


rt 


| a By Mr. Griesbach: 
~Q. How do they get there in the first place?—A. They have been on the iis ; 
for years - 
_ Q. Are there any more to go on?—A. I do not know that there are. 
_ Q. They lost their men to the Standard Oil Company, and they are unable to— 
out the geological survey because they have not any geologists?—A. I know 
here have been certain positions advertised for—I think that has been shown in a 
‘return brought down to the committee by the main branch. They would be adver- 
: tised and the Deputy Minister of Mines would sit in with the Board in making the 
_ selection, 

Bee ; By Mr. Currie: . 
iY @. Supposing there are ‘two or three young men with qualifications, what do 
you do then?—A. There are oftentimes more than two or three. 
i i Q. I am speaking of one technical branch?—A. If we advertised for a geologist, 
and there are three or four applicants or more, Mr. Camsell, the deputy minister 
we invited to come down to the commission and runover the applications to give a rating 
bt eet different applicants ae to their qualification and experience. 


te By Mr. Griesbach: 
a Q. Has that been the practice/—A. Yes. 


; By Mr. Currie: 
aa Q. There is no competitive examination 2—A. It is a competitive examination, 
inasmuch as it has been advertised. 

QQ. It is not any more competitive than it used to be under the old system. That 
is three or four men apply and the minister and deputy minister settle who will 
e ‘the job from looking over and taking the qualifications: of those men?—A. No, 
ey never advertised them before. 


& 
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a vacancy, a two or tees applied, the dep minister or ne Cheer 
employ them without competition. At the present time we advertise : for geologists 
throughout the country. i 
Q. You were in the Interior Department at one ping) UA Yes. : 
Q. What method did you employ when you were asked to select an irrigation ip: 
engineer to do some work for the Departmentt, and you knew there were two or three - ee 
applicants applying. What method did you adopt?—A. I presume I adopted the same — 
plan as every other minister; namely ‘the head of the Reclamation Branch would — 
very likely come up to the deputy minister, and say, “I want a reclamation engineer. 
Mr. Hayes is a very good engineer. I know him very well. I think T can get his’ un 
services. I have been discussing it with Mr. Hayes, and he is quite wns to ee | 
on with so much salary.” “a 
Q. That is exactly what you do now vi—A. No. am 
Q. The only difference is that you advertise?—A. Yes. In that instance he would — 
have his own particular man— : 
Q. You spend more money? (No answer). cae! 
Q. You send some of these technical engineers before the Board of Hearing ?— i 
3 
: 


Be 6s 


A. I presume you are referring to their salaries. i 
Q. No. their qualification. Supposing there are two or three men, does not the — 
Board of Hearing send for them to examine them?—A. I was just explaining that. " 
when we advertise a position, and there is a number of applicants, we form a board, th 
it is not a Board of Hearing. uN 
Q. Who constitutes the board?—A. Well, there is generally a A ot of a 
the Civil Service. and ‘there would be the Deputy Minister of the Mines Branch in | 
connection with the geologist; ‘there would be probably one or two technical men we. 
would call in as well to assist. . ; Phi 
(. Give us an instance?——A. I could give you very many instances. ! hi 
Q. Give us one?—A. But I do not know that I recall the men who formed the | 
board, because we are passing upon those things every day. 
Q. You can give us the latest one; give us an example of recent date!—A. 1 can a 
get you scores of instances. ie, 
Q. We would like to get down to hard tacks?—A. Of course it is awfully ay 
to charge my memory with all the names of men composing the board, but I can 
bring that information at the next sitting of the committee. SN: 
Q. When you are here giving evidence in refutation of a certain statement, it is | 
very nice for us to sit down and listen to a stump speech, but we want to get actual - 
facts, and cases cited. One case cited is worth a dozen talked. Give us a case where 
a technical engineer was appointed, and what procedure was adopted?—A. I presume 
if I cite an instance I recollect just now of a professional man, a lawyer, it will do. aa 
Q. Lord: no, there are too many lawyers. Let us have some other ease. Let us i 
take any kind of an engineer?—A. If you asked a minister in the House the details — 
of a thing like that I am afraid he would have to consult his deputy before as would 
be able to give you the information. T can obtain the information. 
Q. The reason I am telling you is because some deputy ministers ee stated 
here that one of the objections to having technical men treated by your department or 
appointed by your department is that when they send them up for examination or — 
investigation, you have four or five Civil Service clerks to look them over?—A. I wile 
get you cases, but I think you are confounding Mr. Johnston’s evidence in regard to. 
classification with the A eld of salaries for the men, but this is a different thing 
this is the appointment. 
Q. We are talking of appointments now?—A. Yes. a 
Q. You say a man is appointed after he is qualified?—A. He cannot be eo aborube | 


~ 


until after he is classified. 
[Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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Re ne: The ase ae you were here there was a case mentioned of a boiler inspector 
Be: who appointment was made six months after he was dead, and you said no such 
aa thine oceurred. You know very well he had to be classified by you?—A. No; if you 
; will permit me—you do not understand the procedure. Two. years ago— 

a _ Q. You made that very violent statement in that respect, challenging the deputy 
@ minister ?—A. I reiterate it. Two years ago when we started to classify the entire 
service, cards were sent out to every employee in the Government through the deputy. 
“ head. These cards were sent and filled in. It was in the form of questions and answers. 

_. showing the duties which he was performing when he came into the service, what 
examination if any he passed when he entered the service, and a number of other 
questions, in order that our classifiers might be able to attach a proper salary to the 
duties of the position which he filled, and that care was certified too, not only filled in 
‘by the employee, but certified to by the immediate superior of the employee, who made 
such comments as he desired to make. Then it was certified as correct by the deputy 
head. That card came to the commission, and on the strength of that, that coe 
held by that employee was classified. 

QQ. You have just acknowledged he was Mpacitiod first, and then: stoaineds Is 
that not right?—-A. My dear sir, we were classifying— 

 Q. Yes or no’—do not shift?—A. I will tell you, Colonel— 

- Q. Get right down and say yes or no. A man has to be classified Aree 


Mr. GriesBacH: He made a denial of it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. I think I can clear the whole thing up. You had two tasks to perform. we 
the first place you had to classify positions?—A. Yes. 

} Q. In the second place you had a fixed salary for these positions?—A. Yes. 

— .Q. The illustration that Mr. Johnston gave the other day was merely an illus- 
‘tration, and not mae an appointment at all. Was that it?——A. That is right. 

| Q. This man previously had filled out the card, setting out his duties and work 
and so on, and eventually that came to you, and then you classified the position that 
that man held. You did not appoint him at all?—A. He was in the service. 

QQ. Because he was in the service?—A. Yes. So that when I say that we had 
to classify positions before we could appoint them, that is for new appointments, 
but we had to classify those already in the service. 


Bes By Mr. Currie: 
a - Q. Then he says. that you took six months to classify this man, and he was dana? 
_ —A. The classification started two years ago, the cards were filled out two years ago, 
_ and there was an appeal against the classification, and the appeal was backed by the 
_ deputy head, but the deputy head would not come down before the Board of Hearing; 
he failed to da so, and he was the only deputy that refused to come. 
 Q. He is not the only Deputy Head who complained. He is a reputable man at 
: the head of an important department ?—A. Yes. 
~ Q And when he makes a statement that you did not make the appointment—you 
all it classification; we are not strong on the technique of your department—but when 
; e made the statement that a man was classified six months after he was dead that was 
« true ?—A. No, the man was classified long before that, and an appeal was made against 
the classification, and Mr. Johnston did not come before the Board of Hearing to dis- 
pose of that appeal, and in the meantime the man died as other people have died— 


Bs .. By Hon. a Calder: 

Be — Q. Your commission might decide upon a classification; that classification is not 
finally taken if there is an appeal in until that appeal is heard?—A. That is true. 

Bir _ Q. After the appeal is heard you then come to a decision?—A. The matter must 
8 o to ‘Council, and have the approval finally of Council before the classification is fixed. 
Ba) {Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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Q. So that you might in your Branch fix the classification and an appeal come: 
and perhaps other various causes of delay, and you have not an opportunity to finally | 
determine it, and it cannot come before Council until that appeal is heard, and con?) = 
sequently there may be months of delay?—A. Yes, and then these final lists are sent _ 
out after the classification is approved ‘by Council, final classification cards are sent — 
out by the department, establishing the permanent salary for that man. _ ie 
Q: I recollect the minister asking you about delay in the matter of appointment 
of postmasters. However, we will let that pass. As to the technical business, you 
think you could handle the technical service. You do not. believe in the ‘Clause of the 
Act, ‘Clause “B”, I think it is. But before going on with that, you have your case in 
pretty well on Mr. ‘Cory’s evidence?—A. No, I have a number of other points: B 
Q. Then Jet us have them?’—A. Of course I touched upon the over-manning pro- 
position in my evidence this morning. Mr. Cory stated there was no over-manning in 
the Department of the Interior, and it is not necessary for me to repeat what I stated 
at this morning’s session, because I gave my views as to whether or not the ‘Department 
of the Interior was overmanned, and I have assigned my reason for so doing. 
Then, Mr. Cory referred to the fact that there was considerable embarrassement 4 
in connection with the selection of clerical employees in the United States and Great 
Britain. We have given the department a great deal of latitude in connection with 
the appointments outside of (Canada. If a’ stenographer is required by one of the - — 
Immigration Agents in the United States, he is given authority to employ that 
stenographer. He is not handicapped in any way. In fact the Immigration officials 
admit that the system under which we are operating is working very well indeed: 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ad 

'Q. Why should they not do all of that work? We have got fifteen or twenty officers 
in the United States, and if they want a clerk or a stenographer,—there are only one 
or two in those offices—why not let them make their own selection. There is no — 
question of patronage entering into it. Why should not the entire service be taken 
away from the commission.—A. If there had been any complaint made that the pro- 
cedure we are following was working out to the disadvantage of the department we © 
would have given authority to eliminate that portion of Section 38. | | 
(. In those casses, do you not think it should depend entirely upon the recom- _ 
mendation of the officer out in those fields?—A. If one of your offices in Chicago 
wants a stenographer, he advertises in a ‘Chicago paper, and a number of applications ae 
come in, and he is given his choice. i er ae a 
Q. But why should he advertise? Why should he be put to all the expense and 
inconvenience of advertising?—A. If he can get them without advertising he has the BS, 
privilege of doing it. It is just the same with a business man; he has to advertise Nem 
for stenographers sometimes, even though he is living in Chicago. eine 
Q. But take the Old Country. Smith has a staffof forty or fifty clerks, filing 
clerks, stenographers and typewriters, and then out in the country there will probably y 
be one or two in the office, sort of semi-bookkeepers and stenographers, all English 
appointments—all appointed on. the spot. Why in the world should the Civil Service 
Commission bother with that end of the staff? There is no patronage in connection _ 
with it?—A. The duties have been imposed upon us and we are merely carrying out . a 
the Act, but there is this about it, that if an Immigration Agency becomes vacant 
in England or Scotland and Mr. Obed Smith wants to fill that by the promotion of — 
some person from the London office, frequently that person knows nothing whatever 
about Canada, and that is where the competitive system comes in very advantageously, 
because I think your Department Head did not agree with Mr. Smith when he wished 
to promote a certain man at Aberdeen, but insisted upon an examination being held 
here in Canada, and the appointee sent over to Scotland, whereas if it had been left to 


Mr. Smith he probably would have filled it with somebody who knew nothing whatev 
about Canada. Baer 


(Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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pi. Was the position filled by the appointment of a Canadian?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Was it not an Irishman?—A. No. . 

Q. What was his name’—A. His name is Murphy. His father was Irish, but he 
is Canadian-born, in Nova Scotia. 


Mr. Tuompson: Then he must be all right. 


By Mr. Calder: 
Q. I was referring to the clerical staff— 


By the Chawman: 


Q. Do you not have to confirm all these foreign appointments—your Board has 
to confirm them?—A. Yes. 
© 2). Q. You very often cancel the appointments made?—A. Oh no, not at all. 


By Mr. Currie: 


~~ Q. 'Do you not think those SE Aa eould just as well be say by 
a. the Minister or Deputy here?—A.. If you wish to have these appointments that way, 
amend the Act accordingly. You would meet with no opposition. 

4 4 _ Q. That is what we are trying to do. I think the amendments will cover that.— 
AL, No, they do not. Wait 

ae Q. Then you suggest we put in a little amendment ? Will you make a note of 
that, Mr. Chairman ? . 
Be, Wirness: It is unnecessary to give that power to the minister by amending the 
4 3 Act. You can do it under the present Act, by exemption. 

4q  Q. We will amend that so there will Barn difficulty. You say that by amending 
hs - this Act, it will allow the Minister or the Deputy to do almost anything, but it seems 
g to me there are similar powers in the hands of the commission. Supposing the 
a minister acts, or his deputy acts, and the Civil Service Commission had power to act, 
3 might not invidious remarks be made to the effect that the minister took the matter 
out of the hands of the commission?—A. You are referring to what we have done 
allready. We have exempted two departments. ay 
oa q. You have exempted pensions?—-A. No. You are wrong in your statement to 
Bs ‘the house as regards the Pension Board. It has been under the commission since the 
18th February. 

. 4 4 Q. I think that Been Ross would not let you have it?—-A. He threatened 
‘x SS resign unless he had the power of his own appointments. Well, he resigned, but 
_ not on account of that. 

. Q. Now, you have made all the appointments on the Pension Board fae Yes, | 
i and’ we are working beautifully with his successor. : 

Be Q. What other departments have you taken up?—A. Well, the Soldiers’ Civil 
“i - Re-establishment—all temporary employees. We recommended to the Governor 
in Council, as I explained this morning, the exemption from the provisions of the 
Civil Service Act for all employees—all temporary employees— 

ce) Qi You mean the Soldiers Civil Re- establishment ?—A. And the Soldier Settle- 
Se m™ rent Board—two departments. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You went over that this morning 2—A. Yes. 
Mr. Currie: Yes, and that is why J did not want to repeat it. 


By Mr. Euler: ; 
~ Q. To what extent can you carry that matter of exemptions?—A. Wherever under 


Ke: any Provision. of the Act it is shown to be impracticable to have appointments made 
‘a e , [Hon. W. J. Roche.] 
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in open competition, we have the power to feed to Mie Governor. 


exemption from that particular clause of the Civil Service ‘Act, ene ty 

Q. ‘Could you, for example, carry it into effect with regard to the entire staff fa 
_ department, if you so desired’—A- Yes Well, of course, the Act provides 1 now for | 
the exemption of railway employees, aad also for the appointments On ships. 8 Sean 


~Q. But you have additional powers beyond that?—A. ae we have; under that 
same section, 38. | 
Q. Is there anything at all in the service, excluded from your control, with hele i 
to exemptions?—A. We have just two of those departments, and a number of different — : 
positions which it was found impracticable to fill. ae 


By Mr. Currve: 
 Q. Does the act exempt appointments on ste amships?—A. Yes, 
Q. And railways? : 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. (Could you, for instance, make the suggestion or recommendation that the: 4 
whole of the Immigration Department be exempted from your control?—A. Yes, if it : 
were shown to our satisfaction that it was impracticable to fill the positions. Aa vi 

Q. The entire department?—A. Yes: ee 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. But it would still leave it within your power to make these sehen Aue ee " 
or fill these appointments unless the Act was amended?—aA. Yes, but the Act has not mel 
been amended— is 

Q. Has the Act been amended in connection with the Se han 1—A. No. 

Q. It was in the Old Act of 1908, which was later amended, that the railways — 
on steamships were taken from your control?—-A. They were never under our con- i, 
trol. De 

Q. Was there any dispute between your department—A. No, but there was a 
great deal of uncertainty as to certain boats—for instance, revenue cutters in the 
Customs Department, and we were not sure whether the Act was broad enough to 
include such boats, and we left the matter to the Justice Department for a decision, 
a the decision was that it was broad enough to cover it, and so we included all the 4 
‘oats. . i 
Q. What else is there in Mr. ‘Cory’s evidence which you want to rebut 2—A. Well, 
after all, Mr. Chairman, out of the thousands of positions which have been filled by the MY 
Civil Service Chana there have been comparatively few exceptions taken by i 
any of the departments to our appointments. These cases cited here have been the a 
worst cases, which have been handed up as illustrations of delays and so on. Now, there | 
have been delays, and as I stated, they are incident to the system. But a-certain amount — Ma 
of the delays which have been cited in these cases befor your committ as evidence _ 
of the great delay and with the intention of blaming the system, have been not entirely | 
the fault of the commission. In some cases delays have occurred at the instance of the 
department. aa) 

Q. You are referring to Mr. Cory now?—A. Not. altogether. . 

Q. You are speaking generally ?—A. Speaking generally. Sis a ae : 

Q. You are through with Mr. Cory?—A. Mr. Cory referred to the question oF ei 
delays in his evidence, and to that point I am directing my remarks now. Some of the ‘ 
delays have occurred in the departments at the instance of the department itself: In 
at place a vacancy often exists for months before the deputy asks us to fill it 

Q. Name one case. I think it is only fair when you he a atatenbut like Pe 
that you name a concrete cases?—A. There have been questions asked of the Civi 
Service Commission to furnish information about that, and I believe 1 we are furnis 

aie W. J. Roche.]j x , IRE Met, 
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ia 4 wry 1 as you are asking. I do not know whevher they have come in 
big Mr. Calder, or not? 


es) ted Mr. Cader: I don’t think so. The eueiaaren is giving illustrations of 
ve those cases in their statement, Mr. Currie. 


x oe Mr. ere’ Anything that will be contained in. that statement, we don’t need 
ado re-hash ” here. 


(oy 

. hie | — By Mr. Currie: 
ha ae I was going to ask you about the soldiers and as to the number of pe ea and 
oy f Baeitius which you have in the different departments. Have you got that information 
_ ready?—A. I think I have some information here about the soldiers: | 
| Me Q. You were to get a statement of the appointments you made and the number 
of soldiers—and the numbers you made permanent. —A. You asked that of Dr. Colter 
; 4 last night. 


» Q. Did I?—A. Yes. 


a _ Q. Did I ask that of you?—A. No. 
ae: Hon. Mr. Carper: I think that is contained in the statement we asked them to 
prepare. 


- The Cuarrman: Let us not discuss that now. We want to save time. Of course, 
anything that is necessary, we do not want to overlook. Aen 


Wirness: I have a little information here on that point— 


ay 
Vtg 
‘to 


a, By Mr. Currie: 

al ! Q. Now, just a minute: Is there any other deputy minister whom you wish to 
Fe rebut? What about Mr. Johnson? Have you spoken about him?—A. I think I have 
- dwelt upon several of the points made by Mr. Johnson, and I think perhaps you were 
y getting a little humour out of two or three of the points, trying to make out that our. 
. _ officer really took Sable Island or some island, as a floating ship, or something like 
vs that; that we had classified the official there in charge of the light station, as he was 
i Dee aniiie lighthouse duties, as a boatman. 

a ~ Q. Was Sable Island—A. It is true our officer, acting in co-operation with his 
_ department, —and in regard to that they have the greatest latitude, suggested that 
as ‘the title of that position be that of boatman. Mr. Johnson agreed to that, but that 
ee Me did not mean that Sable Island was taken by our officer as a floating ship, and as a 
matter of fact, there was no interference whatever, nor any delay that was caused 
in our department, with either the classification of that position or the exemption of 
. the people. We did not interfere at all with the administration of the department. 

| “The man was in the position discharging his duties all the time. Now, that was 
aM one of the positions that was exempted as coming within the broadest interpretation 
a placed by the Justice Department on that section of the Act, and that is the reason 
"A _ why he was termed a boatman to assist the department. In fact, the Act was 
a P stretched i in regard to them. 

Be ‘ 

ae By Hon. Mr. Calder: | 

+ Q. As a matter of fact, if a vacancy occurred there, it would be filled directly 
a by the department ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the situation to-day?—A. That is the situation to-day. 


7 
7 


Bt 


( 
1m 


> 
a By Mr. Currie: 

he Q. In other words—I do not know whether you quite caught the idea of his 
es labieaileens has lightships around the coast and these lightships have a captain and 
boatman and he has the right to all these appointments, as the boats have all been taken 
(Hon. W. J. Roche.] 


- had considered in the past that our procedure was detrimental to the service, and this. 
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away from you, but you allow him cader your tse oes to. clguety Sabl Talane light 
house as a lightship. That is what he complained of. A, He said - d- 
about the name. 

Q. There was some lengthy correspondence and: delay on. es. of the mis- 
understanding in that respect?—A. No, the position was ‘filled; it was in the. By 
classification of the position. ? 

Q. Did he not say that this man was there ae a long Ges that he had fs ag 
him over there, and he was not appointed, and it was a question whether or not ,, 
they could pay him?—A. He was on the job, but it was the uncertainty about the — 
salary because the salary schedule was not’ finally determined. tin, ions 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: Ne 


Q. You heard Mr. Johnson’s evidence in reference to this foghorn and signal 
man ?—A. Yes. Bees 
- QQ. He pleaded that so far as lighthouse- keepers were concerned cube ace idhould 
have the appointment of them. What is your view as to that?—A. If Mr. Johhnson 


should be exempted, and the matter had been taken up with wus, I, in co-operation — 
with my colleagues, would have been willing to meet him, and if he made out a good 
case, we would recommend the exemption of that position, as we have done with joches His 
positions. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. How good a case would he have to make out?—A. To show it was detrimental 
to the public service—that is, that our procedure was. 
Q. You do not recognize that anything you have ever dont was detrimental to | 
the service ’—A. Of course, Colonel, you come here with an open mind. Gans 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): Ke 


Q. Regarding the question of delays in making appointments: Mr. Gniden made 
the statement this morning in regard to the Deputy Minister of Mines, in which he 
gave the number of appointments as between twelve or fourteen, giving the number 
of days which elapsed between the applications and the date of the Phe) anit 
as I recall it, it was about seventy days— 

Hon. Mr. Carper: Seventy odd days. \ a 

Mr. THomrson (Yukon): Yes, I think it was vahous seventy Sener 

' Hon. Mr. Carper: Those were the temporary positions. 


Mr. THompson (Yukon): Yes, the temporary positions. No—I aban ‘thie tem- 
porary positions were about fourteen days, and the permanent ones seventy-odd. 


Witness: I would have to know the details .of a case like that. I would. have to 
know what position it was to look into the case, because in the first place, the members ~ 
from Alberta and British Columbia—and I think the General will bear me out _ i 
in this—all instanced that in some cases the time limits under which’ applications are ~ . 
_ to be sent in to the department in response to these advertisements are too short, in, o 

order to get the applications from the far away provinces. 


Mr. Griespacu: They are too short yet. 


Witness: Yes, and we have therefore eee quite a Dee time within which 
| these applications may reach Ottawa. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. Are you in a position to state how long it would be, on the average ay a Thee 
positions that are so advertised—the advertising is Dannie wide and we usually allow - 


at least a month after these advertisements, before the final date of receiving appliea- 
tions. 


[Hon. W. J. Roche. ] 
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Fr ‘if i: Hee ee He) you advertise?—A. That is what I say— 

if he Q. ‘About a month?—A. Well, we do not advertise for a month, but we aavecte 

ae that applications shall be in within a month. © 


-  Q. Then after theyeare in, and after they reach your office—let us take a case in 
BO British Columbia, the farthest away—after these applications are in your office, how 
long would it take you to make an appointment—on the average? Could you tell us 
about that?—A. It would depend on the nature of the position and the character of the 
competition. In some instances, we have to have a written examination of a practical 
__ nature on the duties of the particular ay wheat Now that written examination may 
take another two or three weeks— 


By Mr. ineesa 


Q@. Let us have a case of that kind. Do you know of any case recently in the 
_ appointments there—out there in the West—for a technical officer, of that descrip- 
tion, where you have had to delay the examination? Were there examinations in 
those cases?—A. I do not know to which particular case, the deputy minister referred. 
| Q. The deputy minister read his statement here—A. I io not think he specified 
all cases. 


‘ ’ 


Hon. the Calder: 


> Q. I think we might defer that until we get all the evidence from all these 
_ deputies and see what length of time elapsed in these departments, so we can treat 
the whole subject at once. I would suggest that if the doctor covers the evidence 
he desires to give at the present time, in rebuttal of the statements made by the 
_ deputies, we can leave his examination to stand until we get some more evidence?— 
be A. In that particular instance from the Mines Branch. Do they indicate so we could 
identify?’ 5 


_ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


a -Q. They gave us the name of the persons, the time when the appointment was 


set for and when it was made, covering over such time——A. The Colonel was asking 
er x me something about returned soldiers. 


Hon. Mr. Caper: You are going to give us a statement on that. 


Witness retired. \ 


\ 


Mr. P. 'T. Cooiican sworn. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You are an inspector of the Post Office Department?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long have you been acting as inspector?—A. Since 1912. 
Q. What territory do you cover?—A. The Ottawa Division. 
* Q. How far north does your division run?—A. It runs as ‘far as James bay on 
the Transcontinental. 
e QQ. Have you had to deal with this question of the appointment of rural post- 
am Prpstens 222A. All over the division. 
4 Bi: Q. Have you had any appointments to make in the far north?—A. ‘On the 
_ Transcontinental, yes, east of Cochrane. 
. f. Q. Have you had any rural postmasters to appoint up there?—A. ‘Those are rural 
_ postmasters. 
‘ * Q I mean away from the village?—A. Yes, we have had appointments to make 
_ in Renfrew county, in Pontiac. : 
_--Q. ‘Take Pontiac, for example. Have you had any appointments to make, say, 
ay twenty miles from the railway station ¢@—A. Yes, Lavaltrie, and Lorraineville, about 


20 miles from New Liskeard. , / 
(Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 


a | _ procedure takes place, as in the case where the salary is over $1,000 

- $1,000. ae 
‘ | Noe Liskeard to Haileybury. at 
“Ontario railway. 


taining in the meantime whether there were any suitable men for the position. ‘ 


of these— me a 


member here.—A. I know Mr. Rainville. 


e “Oy 
% 


at that spot whether there were any returned soldiers, or we would get in touch with iy 


postmaster, or the doctor, or a lawyer, or a minister or the parish priest, or something 


with some miners there. The whole vicinity would not be more than five or six 


Qs You yourself had to make the rohor ec aen ON, Yea es 
—Q. Just get your mind set on one, which would it be 1k Lo: rra 
—Q. What did you do to make that recommendation AK ‘That F: 
ee the salary would be less than $1, 000, and in that case a sligk tly das 


e 
* 


Q. Is that right out in the country ne Yes, and the Seat would be Jess than é 
Q. How many miles from the station would that be tA. About 20 miles from 
Q. That is in Quebec?—A. It is reached from the Temiskaming and Northern 


Q. You are notified a vacancy occurred?—A. Yes, ana we would ees Uhgectgiis 


people there ourselves, advertise the position locally for three or four days, -ascer-— 
Q. How would you ascertain that?—A. By communicating with the outgoing — . 
of that sort and get hold of any information we could. If we ule get hold of none — ‘i 


Q. Where would you get these names from’—A. We have ee beteenliy in our 
files in the inspector’s office. He travels that‘ district every year. ie has got to eo 
into that district every year and travel it. ane 

Q. Why do you.make a list of these people and keep it Mca It is in He course Lane 
of our inquiries. Frequently we have to refer to the prominent Dearie in a place if 
with aids to complaints and so on. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


not Penis? 
Q. Do you sometimes?—A. Personally I never we 


By Mr. Currie: A Gls Fa ee ‘ oi 
Q. Lorraineville is a mining camp east of the Quebec boundary Gn. reel ) 


~Q. Where do you come in from? Bain?—A. No, you go’ across from New 
Liskeard to Ville Marie. 


Q. How big is that Lorraineville?—A. It is a small farming population. chiefly i 


hundred. Abe 
i By Hon. Mr. Calder: be 


_ Q. After you get the names of the people, what do you do?—A. We would ascer: 
tain from those people who would be possible applicants for the position. | Frequently 
we have names. We know the storekeepers generally. As a rule in small places like. 
that they pvans get into a store because the salary is not sufficient to keep a man piace 


By ve Currie: ‘ 
Q. You would not ask Mr. Ridiville, who is head of the mine? ‘He used to be. a 


By Mr. Johnston: ; hoe | : ee 


~ Q. Would you think as post office inspector, or connected ae ae post offi anne 
department that you would be in Just as good a position to know the people of t t 
_ town as members of this House?—A. We would not. We have only to know 1 
- district. We would know the requirements of the department, gs that is : 


pea study. We would not. know th 
(Mr. P. T. Coolican.] e individuals of the see 
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im Bei). Would 3 cod he apt to ane the prospective candidates for the appointment 
‘as well as the members of Parliament?—A. No. It is only our business to find out, 
ie ia being notified of the vacancy. 

A Marae % : 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Is Temiskaming in your district?—A. Yes. . 

i Q. Is there an office within twenty miles of there?—A. There is one 20 disted 
% orth of there. a 
BY, ‘pet es Give the names of the people you are Avauainied with in Gibbons _—A, There 
is a driver there who used to do most of our work around there, a man who has rigs 
and so on. 

. By Mr. Currie: 


Q. He is a pyery man’—A. Yes, a hotel keeper; general pe and sO on. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


+ Q. Give us the names of some more?—A. I have not been north of Temiskaming 

since 1914. 
4 - Q. If there was a postmaster to seit there to-morrow, you would not know of 
- any ?—A. Certainly, I would not. My assistant would. He has travelled the district 
since 1914. 

4 Q. Take it in the county of Renfrew, there is a country post office away out in 
the northwest corner. What is its name?—A. There are a number of offices there, 
White Lake. | . . 

Q. Give us the name of one other?—A. On the northwestern portion of Renfrew. 
Bi” QQ. I want one out in the country ?—A. Back in the country would be back from 
: P eichroke Ruby. 
a Q. Give us the names of some of the people in Ruby?—A. George, the bates 
“e keeper there. 
ns) ¥ Q. Any more names?—A. No, I can give you no more there. There is a small 
p store; the farmers are generally around there: we don’t know the farmers. 
—  Q. You have ‘to dig out some of the people to correspond with—A. You must 
remember in the Ottawa division there are four travelling men. Each of these men 
are assigned t6 different sections of the division each year so they will make them- | 
selves familiar with the division in the course of the four years. We have about six 
a seven hundred offices in that division. That will serve any numiber of families, 
_ from about ten to five or six hundred. We would not be expected to memorize every- 
& body i in that division. 


me. Q. 1 maces if we brought your assistant whether he would know more than you? 


> A, Yes. » 


Ry Oe Mr. Johnston: 

_ _ Q. Would he know more than one of the members who are looking after the 
a “division partially 7—A. My experience is that they study the division from the cradle 
y, up, so they would naturally know them better than I do. 
a Q. What we are trying to get at is to know whether any official in your department 
ae is or is not in as good a position to get a postmaster in one of those outlying points 
i ust as readily as a member of Parliament. You say you don’t know the district as 
; well as the deputy. You are not all over the district?—A. Naturally. 
q = Q. These men that cover the same district as you do, would they have a know- 
ledge of their‘own particular district’—A. I think so, most decidedly. The proof of | 
it is that the recommendations we have made for those offices have not resulted in any 
~ complaints. They have been both satisfactory to the member and to the commission. 
. We have had no complaints whatever. I don’t remember any single instance of com- 

p ints being returned 0 us since the commission have had the department. 

w [Mr. P. T. Coolican.J 
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all the assistants are out. Ay 


By ee Mr. Calder: . wee ms a 

Q. After you get those names, what is your next stept—A. As to. St 
postmaster, do you mean? 
Q. You get the names of some people with Pena you a ee ve ach 

Q. What is your next step?—A. We inquire if they know anyone who will takel 

the position of postmaster. Supposing we have difficulty in ascertaining this—we | 
inquire whether there are any returned soldiers and we deal with them. 2. Re 
Q. What is the process that you actually go through to decide which of these Bi. 
should be appointed?—-A. We fill in the individual report of every man. 
Q. From what people write?—A. They send the information which we fill in, | 
and report on the applicant for the position. 


By Mr. Gricteche 


Q. Only those who apply ’—A. eu except in the case of hanes soldiers, when 


we dig them out. : oN , 
Q. This list you fill out. It is then written?—A. Yes. . 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | ; 


Q. You get the name of a driver, you get the name of a elergyman, you get 
the name of a storekeeper; you get the name of a farmer and so on. You write to ~ 
all these people, and you ask them if they know a person who can fill the position of © 
postmaster. You must ask them to give you all the information they can about the 
person they would like to have appointed, say, John Jones, the storekeeper, and he- ‘ata 
writes in and tells you “This fellow Brown is so-and-so and so-and-so, and I think - 
he would make a good postmaster.” What check have you on that?—A. Of course 
this means where there is any difficulty. If we suspect there is any influence brought. : 
to bear, or things are not as they should be, then the man goes up in the vicinity to 
ascertain on'the ground himself, whether a man is capable, by examining him ere : 
ally. to 

Q. In what percentage of cases do you have to send a man in?—A. Out ‘of i 
about seventy cases dealt with in the last twelve months, twenty have been visited. 
Q. The inspector must go right into the district re He ek right into ee ) 
district. 


193 or "90 days. 
Q. In how many cases?—A. 20 cases. 


By Mr. Currie: 


assistant ae in other cases. 
Q. From here?—A. From here, in this division. Cae 
Q. Supposing the postmaster at _ Barry Bay dies and word were sent down 
tomorrow and your inspector out there is out on the road, what do you do?—A. Ife 


Q. Take Barry Bay. It is away up on the river. What would you do ee 3 
Jf all our travelling men were away ? . 

Q. Yes.—A. One of the clerks in the office would go up immediately. If ther 
is a question of the office not bemg manned, or if the assistants were away—it is : 
inspector’s duty to see that service is given. ., 

Q. Did you have any difficulty at any time?—A. Have there been saaeus 1 
department since the Civil Service began to function where you had delay in fill 


up postal jobs and had to send a temporary man to carry on until a cee was arri 
Pliner 'Coolican | ® 
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iy vas atts to ae in appointment. 
hr Q. In the case of Barrys Bay, dont you think the fellow up Fens would know 
4 about as soon as anybody who would be a good man to put on that job?—A.~ Yes, I do. 
ha Q. Someone up there. would know?—A. Yes. I do not recall dissatisfaction 
ae with appointments made by members under the old system. 

+3 Q. You are an appointee under the old system yourself?—A: Yes. 
Q. You were appointed under the old system?—A. Yes. 


; 7 mission is concerned, is that you refer the matter to them, and if there is any blame, 
_ you can lay it on them? (No answer). 


By Mr. Calder: | 


‘ Q. Did you get those figures with reference to the number of additional inspectors 
‘that had been appointed on account of the work being thrown on them?—A. No 
additional inspectors appointed on that account. 

Q. How many have you now throughout Capes 7A. We have nineteen. 

Q. Throughout ‘Canada?—A. Yes. 


ai sometimes three. 

- Q. You have four?—A. I have three travelling men. 

Q. How many men of that class are there throughout the whole of Canada ?—A. 

Of assistant inspectors? 

. Q. Yes?@—A. I could not say; two or three on each: division. - 

ia Q. Will you send us a letter setting forth the number of inspectors and 

assistant inspectors connected with the department, say in 1917—and the number 
now?—A. Yes. : 

 Q. Did you get a statement as to the cost, the expenses *—A. Yes. 

Q. Of imspectors in carrying on this work?—A. Yes, in the work of appointing 

-postmasters—yes I can give you that. I cannot give you for the whole of Canada, 

‘for the reason that these items of expense are not segregated, but I made an analysis 

of the expense involved in twenty cases in the Ottawa division in twelve months, 

and it amounted to $50.60. : 

 - Q. $50.607—A. Travelling expenses alone. 

- Q. For how many days?—A. 194 days. 

| Q. For how many cases?—A. 20 cases.—194 days, 20 cases. 

‘. Q. These cases could not have been out in the country very far?—A. No, you see 

from here to the St. Lawrence river there is a good train service all the way Take a 

ease like Lorrainville which I mention, it would take from midnight one day to six 

a three in the afternoon, and you would have to go into the country ten or twelve miles, 

and it would probably be late that night. I brought the names of the offices visited 

p. there. 

s | By Mr. Buler: 

he cae Does that include fares?—A. That does not include railway transportation. 

* ole is simply meals and hire oe rigs. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Are railway fares paid by the department? they all travel on passes. 
x ~Q. Postal subsidy ?—A. They are reached by the ayes as the result of money 
" paid for carrying the mails. 
Q. It would be included in the postal subsidies?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 
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kas _ o'clock the next day to get there, because the train would not reach new Liskeard until 


Q. And the only benefit you receive in any way; as far as the Civil Service Cou: | 


Q. And how many assistant inspectors ?—A. They would run two to a division, Hs 


&. 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Out of these twenty cases you could not have aad wh Pave Hue in the aa 
country ?—A. In the Ottawa division we use a car, and we can travel down all through ait 
here south between the Quebec boundary south of the Ottawa river, and the hgeus He rane 
Any those roads we can travel by car. hoe ik 

- Q. Automobile?—A. Yes. ‘ Gen 

Q. Do you include your automobile expenses in ae $50.60 2 Ae That would include 
gasoline, yes. You see it is this way; we leave in the morning, and we can do two offices - 
in a day and get back at night, and still travel a hundred miles during that day. 

Q. It is pretty hard for me to understand how you could deal with 20 cases and 
have an expenditure of $50.60? 

- ‘Mr. Currm: I think that was per case—A. Oh no. For instance one case was 
- Cardinal which is down on the St- Lawrence river. His actual expenditure in cash 
was $5. One assistant went down there. He would leave in the morning at 8.30 and 
get to Cardinal about one o’clock the same day. He would attend to that case in the 
afternoon, and stay over-night at Cardinal. Three meals and ne bed, and he would be 
back the next day about 11 o’clock—#$5. ss 

Q. How much gas did he use?—A. In that case he would dws by train. } 

Q. Take the case where they use an automobile?—A. In that case he would run 
down to (Cardinal in about three hours. / 

Q. How far is it?—A. About, 60 miles. “ 

Q. He would use four gallons of gasoline?—A, I can get you all kinds of figures es 
on the gasoline used in the car: ’ 

@. And what did you pay for gasoline?—A. About ie cents below the ee ae 
price. an” 
Q. That would give you about 40 cents; that. would be about $1.60 fior ee ; 
and $1.60 coming back?—A. Yes. | . f 

Q. And bed and breakfast and all that expenditure; how much do you cae that 
at?—A, $5. i 

Q. And then there is lubricating oil besides \that ?—A. vote . Be: 

Q. And depreciation on the car and tire? (No answer). ¢ 

Q That would be about $102?—A. Those are the actual living expenses that were. 
put in by these .men to the department, the expenses, giving month by month, and I 
take their figures from their own records, and if they paid more than that then they 
must have paid it out of their own pocket, because that is all the fora se: 
imbursed them for. . | Ce. % 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | una a Are Me 


Q. As a matter of fact, the great majority of these Connie are decided: as he 
a result of those letters that come in, without your men having to go out in the te ae 
—A. Yes. . 

Q. They are made on account of the representations that come in through ce ‘sf 
letters that you ask for from certain individuals that you finally get in touch with in 
the district?—A. Yes, and from the knowledge of the district from probably the | 
travelling man in the district. . 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Is there always a large personal acquaintance on the part of the depos with ve 
some of the applicants?, Would you say that? Would they be personally acquainted?— __ 
A. They would have to personally see the applicant in every case where the Say, ¥ 
is more than $1,000. 4 

Q. Merely by correspondence; no man could be appointed merely as a matter of a 
writing a letter?—A. Not in any case where it is over $1 “COO ise 

[Mr. P. 'T. ‘Coolican.] 
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esetence | is not rio, the man would go. 
Q. Do you mean $1,000 revenue?—A. No, wy ee to the postmaster. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder:. 


_ Q. How many purely country postmasters on an average would’get a salary of over 
5 *, 000?—A. Oh, very few. 


5 * By the Chairman: 

Q. None, I,should think?—A. I do not know what you mean by country post- 
masters. There are 11 grades of post offices; one to eleven. Number 11 consists of 
_ Montreal and Toronto; then they grade all the way down to grade one; one is the 
— Jowest. That is a non-accounting post office. Grade 2 is an accounting post. office. 

That i is where a money order business is done. In those offices grade 2 you get quite a 
few with a salary of over $1,000. 


he 
=a 
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-« ea By Mr. Argue: 

QQ. Have you any post offices out in the country where the postmaster has a post 
* F office | in his farm house?—A+ You would not get any office of that kind over $1,000. 

ee, Q. A country post office?—A. The great majority of post offices are in grades 1 
‘ag and 2; the rest are what we call practically city OHCs. 


ite 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | 
Q. Would you say that in so far as most post offices where the salary is less than 
$1, 000 in the great majority of cases the inspector depends upon the correspondence 
he gets for the advice he is going to give the commission as to the appointment to be - 
_ made ?—A. Plus the knowledge of the country that he gets in travelling round year 
ee as year. 


4 ‘ By Mr. Euler: | 

* ~Q. Would you care to say what percentage of those appointments are the vantite 
“of es only and not personal visits?—-A. In the case mentioned just now 
of a postmaster in a farm house or in a small store at the cross-road, there is generally 
Sily one man available, the man at the store. In many, many cases that occur it 
- would not be worth while sending a man to find out. 

~ Q. You say that in the majority of cases of country postmasters they are appointed 
as a result of correspondence !—A. I would not care to say what percentage. | 
~Q. Would you say there is a majority?—A. No, I would not care to say at all; 
a ae have to look into it; I could get the figures on that. 
- ~ Hon. Mr. Catper: Would you get figures on three cases, take one place out in 
ec own province; take the county of Maple ‘Creek. You mentioned one in Ontario, 
Waterloo. Would there be many appointed in Waterloo? Take one in Nipissing and 
y one in Waterloo. ‘Will that do? o 
Mr. Curr: ‘What about Parry Sound? 

le Hon. Mr. Catper: Take Parry ‘Sound and Waterloo, and take one from Quebec. 
Mr. Décutne: Take Bonafueil in L’Islet, or take Montmorency. 

- Wrrness: You want to know how many postmasters in those counties have fen 
appointed as a result of work done by correspondence? 

-. Hon. Mr. Catper: Yes. We are speaking of country postmasters, the total num- 
ber of postmasters getting less than $1,000 appointed during the last year. 
_. Wrrvess: Yes. 


woos EMr. PY TS Coelican:} 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. And then the number of those whe's are appointed simply. as a | result of corre 
spondence ?—A. Yes. en 

Q. These men write in in these cases and give you their best opinions and ein 
best judgment as to who should be the postmaster when a vacancy occurs. How does | 
that inspector decide as a result of that correspondence who ‘shall be the postmaster? 
How does the inspector decide who shall be appointed?—A. If he cannot, he goes out. 4 

Q. But if he can, what factors does he take into consideration to enable him to 
do it?—A. His nationality—he must be British nationality—he must be a returned ~ 
soldier, if possible, he must have the necessary education, and be able to read and ~ 
write, in the ease of small country places, and so on, he must be a man of probity and 4 
integrity, subscribed to by two or three important people of the place, or round about; — 
all those things are obtained, and if we get those, we have a man we can trust, and we _ 
recommend him. If there are men of outstanding character, and so on, Kadena to 
by members of the community, there, then we are not very far astray. ‘ he 

Q. Let us take a concrete case: You get letters in from A and B. Neither are 
returned soldiers; A is a man of good character, a farmer—this post office will be in a 
one of those farming districts—he is of good character, good reputation, and five men 
in his neighbourhood recommend him. Exactly the same thing occurs in regard to q 
B. How will you decide?—A. We take a map of the district, and determine the - 
geographical location. , ) Fee. 


=) 


Mr. GriespacH: That is the most sensible way to do it. ) Lon aM 


By Mr. Griesbach: i as en 
Q. You take into consideration the fact of the good roads?—A. Yes. Seca y 


By Dr. Roche: ne rae 


Q. Is it not a fact that in many of the cases the patrons of the eis office send a 
in a petition ?’—A. Frequently. # 


{ 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. What happens when there is a small country place, and there is a store on iid 
each side of the cross-roads, and one of the fellows sells out? Does he recommend — 
the man who is taking his store over?—A. If there are two stores, you say? . 

Q. Yes, we will say two stores, one on the south side of the street, and the other 
on the north. and in those cases in the country villages, they are always strong 
contenders for the mail, because the one who‘has the mail gets people hanging around, ~ 
and perhaps they buy something. Now, one of these fellows has the post office, and | 
aman comes along and buys him out, and the first man moves out. What happens ?— 
A. I have been in a good many of those fights, Colonel, and other qualifications being 
equal in both cases. it does not matter which you appoint, because geographically, 
they are both the same. It is a question of deciding on the better man, if both apply 
for it. But the office does not necessarily go with the store, and ita’ man is going 
out, he does not necessarily leave the office to the man coming in. If a man resigns 
and make a conditional resignation, we send it back to him for an unconditional 
resignation. WA 

Q. Have you ever found that a man sold out te store and was able to get a little 
more money for it if. the post office went with it?—A. Yes, we have. ang 

Q. In other words, he profiteers at the expense of the office?—A. No, the gets 
his resignation sent right back for his unconditional resignation. : 

Q. You do not take the Sp idiaiae Signin of the retiring postmaster A. No, 

[Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 
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ee ok Mr. Calder: 


ie "¢: Would you say you are y abttiig a akeae class of Patents now than under 
it ‘the old system?—A. I would not say “better.” as there are a good many factors 
entering into whether we are getting as good or better men than we did formerly. 
We: are getting no worse. 


By Mr. Griesbach : 


Q. There has not been much better or worse to be had?—A. There ; are so many 
y | factors entering into what is better or worse, that it is hard to say. 


By Mr. Currie: 


___- Q. There is another branch which we have overlooked, and that is the saya mail 
__ service. How many rural mail servants have you got in your division?—A. Three 

Ri or four hundred contracts. 

— ‘Q. How many inspectors have you got in this division?—A. We have no 
Ps inspectors assigned to that work alone. That work is generally taken in under the 
_ ordinary duties of assistant inspector. 

os - Q. You mean to say your assistant does that work?—A. The assistant travelling 
in that district attends to that class of cases in the same way that he attends to office 
‘Management, inspection work, audit work, and so on. 

i Q. Did you ever have any trouble in filling those positions by contractors?—A. 
es, we do, although there is no dearth of tenderers. 

QQ. That does not go through the Civil Service at all?—A. No, that goes directly 
through the department. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. You have to do with the larger post oftices?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take a post office in a town of eight thousand, or nine thousand, or ten 

thousand people?—A. Yes. 

: Qk In filling a position of that kind—postmaster—what procedure do you — 
: adopt there ?—A. An office of that kind would be advertised for from five to ten days 

and the applications would come in. These are gone over very much more carefully, 

j and invariably call for a trip to the places where the applicants live, and every appli- 
PG cant is interviewed and put through a cross-examination as to his qualifications and 

4 50 on. 

a 6. By whom ?—A. By the inspector. 

i QQ. That applies” to all cities—cities of ten thousand, or twenty Mi or 

_ twenty-five thousand?—A. Well, there are certain offices—or our city offices—where 
_ the postmaster and the different men in the office are appointed by the Civil Service 

~Commissi@n. That is sometimes done, I believe, by Colonel Ross, in his former 

x osition as chief superintendent—take such places as Cornwall, and so on. 

| -Q. Would you have anything to do in the case of a city the size of Stratford, 

or Kitchener, or Guelph?—A. At the present time, we would. While I was in charge 

aa the Ottawa division, the position I have just left, we would not have had Strat- 

: rd at all. 

a -O). Would the Paactaditr of that district have anything to do with it?—A. Yes, 

or ff it were not he, it would have gone to the chief inspector of the district, ‘Colonel 

F Ss. 

a Q. Would he make his recommendation to Mr. Ross, or the deputy of the Post 

Office Department, or direct to the Civil Service Commission?—A. His report. in the 
ase of those offices I have been speaking of, goes direct to the Civil Service Com- 

n sion, the men who investigate make a report to the Civil Service Commission, 

and the commission would make the appointment, and not the department. 

a m4 (Mr. P. T. Coolican.] 
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By Mr. Currie: a eee 

Q. Take the case of Kitchener: Supposing ¢ a man is heen es as an anaes : 
most of the work is done by girls.. The assistant is a very old man, something of that | 
kind, and we will say the appointment falls vacant: What do you do? Do you. 
appoint somebody from Toronto or Ottawa, assuming there is no one capable: on 

filling the office—A. No one capable of filling the office? In a case where post office ; 

experience is-called for, I think it would be filled from another office. A 

Q. I might recommend my friend, Mr. Euler, to fill yg position ?—A. i suppos? i 
you could. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. In case there is somebody who is competent in the office, is he always iter ae 
from that office, or might a man be brought in from outside ‘—A. I cannot: answer 
hat. 
Q. What is the practice which is foltowed @ a As a rule the Erne would 
be done locally. I think that is the general rule. oF 
Q. If there is a suitable man in the office —A. Yes, if there i is a suitable man in a 

the office. Are nae aS 
By Mr. Cee: so ee : 
Q. By the way, we have not asked your position. You said your position had 
changed recently. What is your position now?—A. I am Division ‘Superintendent — 


for Western Canada. . 
Q. What territory does that include?—A. West nf the ‘Oho river, che mam 
Q. That is your division?—A. Yes. g 
Q. How many divisions are there of the postal service now a Twos earn y ‘ 
Q. What are they ?—the east and the west?—A. East of the Ottawa river, hee ‘a 
west of the Ottawa river. ee 


Q. Who made this new classification?—A. I beg your pardon? 
‘Q. How was this classification arrived at? How did the thing come about?— ~ 
A. I understand it was done as a result of the re-organization done in the department. | 
Q. Re-organization by whom’—The Civil Service Commission ?—A. I understand : 
by the Griffinhagen people. 
@. Who classified you into it—were there any senior to you? There were two 
new positions formed, one east Foe one west, and you were appointed s in york case comal 
AV es. F 
Q. By whom?—A. By ie Civil Service (Commission. . 
Q. Well, of course, you have no fault to find with that appointment A. Excuse 
me from discussing my own qualifications. 
Q. Were there any other applicants?—A. I have no idea. Ss an 
Q. For instance, Toronto, has not put forth its grasping hand for the position? ; 
a . I am not aware of anybody else in the field. ine ee 
Q. Was the position advertised?’—A. I do not know. © uh Hone ey 7 
Q. It was a new office. Was it advertised?—A. I do not know I was an me a 
eant for it. 
Q. Did you see any Vdvernaentens for it?—A. No, I did nee 
Q. How many were applicants for the position?—A. I do not know. ~ > ae 
Q. Did you have to undergo any examination?—A. I understand that. my, qualifi- 
cations were rigidly looked over, and I was retained amongst others. ae 
Q. How many in the service older than you?—A. I cannot tell you. ere. 
Q. But you got there all right?—A-TI got there’ all right. , ee ee 
Q. Then you have no fault to find with this?—A. None whatever. pe 
Mr. Currie: I think we might let him go now. Mee re 
Mr. Kennepy: I wanted to ask one or two questions in | regard to the appointme t, 
of these postmasters. ; . Petes 
[Mr. P. T. Coolican.] : ar ener a ( * a : 
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ae ie ue, ate Kennedy: ; 
Q. Mr. Coolican, could you say that the class of Se NLS you are getting 
"since the Civil Service Commission has taken hold of the work, or has something to 
_ do with it, is just as efficient.as it was previous to 1918?—A. Of all the recommenda- 
ig _ tions we have had, there has been no dissatisfaction. 
: Q. Do you find the fact that the Civil Service Commission has eee to de’ 
| with these appointments handicaps you in any way-in your work?—A. No; it takes 
B. a little longer than before. It does not handicap us in any way. There is a little 
more time taken probably to get the appointment through. 
. Q. You have no fault to find with the part the Civil Service Commission plays 
in these oppointments’—A. None whatever. 


a: 
f< 


3 By Mr. Capra: 
-Q. Who has the eastern division?—A. The former chief superintendent. 
Q. Who is het—A. Mr. Gaboury, of Montreal. 


| By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


=a Q. Do you know of any case, where your recommendations, or the recommenda- 
_ tions of your assistants were not accepted by the commission ?—A. We have had | 
none. i 
Q. None at all?—A. No. 


By Mr. Ourrie: 


a Q. How do you manage to smooth this commission over, the way you do yh 
: I do not know. They are pretty hard to deal with. They require a great many 
- qualifications. : 


The Cuarman: Are you through with the present witness? 
Mr. Currie: I want to ask him one or two questions before he goes. 


By Mr. Currie: \ 


Q. Have you appointed any postmaster or anybody at the recommendation ae any 
; of the members?—A. I have never been approached by any of the members in regard 
to’ appointments. — 

ce Q. Since your appointment in 1918, do you know of any?—A. I do not know of 
any. I have never been approached by a member since 1912—since the commission 
Bh made the appointment—never at all. 

os  Q. We have it from your chief here that there was no objection at all to a mem- 
ber recommending somebody to you. Of course none of the members knew of that, 
or we would have been after you. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
os _Q. In the case of rural postmasters in the last few years, are you aware of any 
Bae " dismiscals from the service as far as the rural postmasters are concerned ? 


ile 


By Mr. Ties 

Tie Na Og Have you “fired” any rural postmasters ? That is the vernacular?—A, In the 
-. Ottawa division ? 
i Q. Yes.—A. I cannot recall any offhand. We do have to get rid of them, of 
+ “course, from time to time. ; 


: 
- ae 


RS By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


ales? 
ys Q. Do you know if any recommendations of yourself or your assistants ane 
_ turned out unsatisfactorily t—A. No, we have not had any so far. 


A ee (Mr. T. Coolican.] 
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By Mr. Euler: aby ae oe Wes eee ght re sth 

-Q. You do not recall, after or before 1918, of there being many dis issals?— 
A. The only dismissals the inspectors would be able to recommend would be for _ 
depredations, for theft, or dishonesty, in their accounts, and so on.» Those are the © p 


—_ 
Lan 


only ones the inspector could recommend. vie ae en hi 
By Mr. Currie: 3 | ee 

Q. Defaulting?—A. Defaulting. cre ee 
Witness retired. ais: 

4 

Mr. F. C. T. O'Hara, sworn. , oe ge Bee Rane Ae: ee 

By the Chairman: | a eh 

Q. What is your position?—A. Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce. __ he 


Q. How long have you been in your present position?—A. Since 1908. 
Q. How many employees have you?—A. 1,246. Sout MURR, cet A 
Q. How many in your department are Inside, and how many are Outside?—A. — 
Inside we have in Ottawa—we have forty-four in the administrative branch, and in ~ 
the bureau of statistics, two hundred and eighty-five. I cannot very well separate 
them. I have the commercial intelligence which shows the Inside and Outside staffs — 
together. I should say we probably have 12 or 15 in the commercial intelligence 
Inside; six in the inspection branch; eighteen in the exhibits and publicity, ten in the 
weights and measures, and six in the gas and electricity. GSN sera digas 
Q. You have some foreign offices as well?—A. Abroad we have twenty trade 
commissioners, each of whom has one stenographer, which makes twenty more, and 
in two or three of the offices, we have interpreters and office boys. I cannot tell Vou. ss 
T have not the staff separated, but in the commercialintelligence in the Inside Ser- _ 
vice and the Outside we have 72. Of the 1,246, 307 are not under the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Service Commission. They were exempted. AGE 


i 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ; i 
Q. What class would they be?—A. Elevator employees, and labourers at Fort | 
William, and the other Government elevators in the West. ; ait ela ak 
Q. The Civil Service Commission has nothing to do with their employees?—A. 
The Civil Service Commission recognized the fact that the Government was running 
elevators in competition with private elevators, and they had to be run along the same _ 
lines. sae | 
Q. You are speaking of grain elevators?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any other section exempt?—A. None at all. HOY MURS ep 
Q. Speaking in respect to your employees overseas, stenographers and office boys 
in these foreign countries, China, Japan, Australia, South Africa and so on,—does.the i 
Civil Service Commission make the appointments there?7—A. They do. I was going — 
to suggest they be exempted from the Civil Service because we have a good deal of Mg 
trouble. The commission made a special ruling in our case allowing ninety days — 
for the Trade Commissioners to appoint their interpretérs, or stenographers, or office _ 
boys, but: that ninety days is at certain times of no use. It takes, for example,—the ie 
Trade Commissioner is supposed to show that he has followed the policy of competi- — 
DU oimloans torcther Mad som Ome ee nr 
og bene A ath » al p Jttawa and makes his recommendation, as 
e i Service Commission says they will grant ninety days temporary employment, 
but that means that the Trade Commissioner in Buenos Ayres or Shanghai could not 
go to a person whom he knows, and who may already be occupied in some office, and 
who may be dissatisfied—he cannot go to him and say “ Will you take this aa ‘8c 


much?’ He has to take the floating population, none of whom may be a Brit 
(Mr. F. C. T. O'Hara.] \ ms Gina 
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pees He! fae to ages and sans from ‘he Aone interpreters who choose to 
‘a apply, and nobody will apply who is in a permanent business because nobody will say 
We to him “You can have the job absolutely”. 
Be, Q. Have you made application to the commission for that class exemption ?—A. 
is ae am not sure whether we have, but I spoke to Sir George Foster, and he told me 
_ that Dr. Roche assured him there would be no trouble whatever. 
Q. Would you suggest your Trade Commissioners be taken from under the juris- 
r \ diction of the Civil Service Commission?—A. I would not. The policy we have 
- followed for-some years has been we have taken in a junior, trained him in Canada, 
and then appointed him Assistant Trade Commissioner with some of our Trade 
Commissioners abroad, and then he is appointed Trade Commissioner, and I would, not 
Like to see a system returned by which a Trade Commissioner would be appointed over 
. a _ the heads of the assistant— 
oe ~  Q. Where do these assistant juniors start in to learn the business?—A. In 
— Ottawa. 
a ~ Q. How do they get in there?—A. By competition through the Civil Service Com- 
i mission. We have asked for university graduates, or young men of the specified 
| age who have a university education. 


a 
Padi, Y) 


4 ‘ Q. In other words, how many of these juniors do you keep as ibuchiegtnns cic 
Upto date— 
a: _ Q. How many have you now?—A. At the present time, we have three in training, 


and an application for four more is before the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. ‘Supposing you had the whole seven and there is a vacancy at Shanghai, would 
competition be confined to those seven?—A. Not necessarily, because we happened 
ot to have one Assistant Trade Commissioner. We are not equipped to fill a number 
of vacancies, as we would like, but so far we have been all right. We have, at the 
- present time, one junior Trade Commissioner, who came into the service on the 
a - promise that he would be promoted abroad to a Trade Commissionership, so he will 

Fi be eligible for a full Trade Commissionership. He-came in before the new grade was 
q i established, and then we have one assistant who happened to be in Cape Town. 3 
fo  Q. The point I wish to make, Mr. O’Hara is this: That in so far as your trade | 
i‘ E commissioners are concerned, you say now you would not like the present system to be 
disturbed, because you have an ‘arrangement whereby you take in a certain number 
4 of young men into the department and train them, and then you have one or ‘two 
assistants as well, and you do not want to disturb nen because you are sure of these 
- men—you are sure these men you have in your department will eventually be ave 
q into the positions?’—A. Yes. 

a Q. So the competition is very limited?—A. That is very true, but at the same 
} Be time, we hope to get a continuous supply of junior trade commissioners who will take 
a positions in the office of the trade commissioners as assistants, and in time, we will 
have a fully trained staff. 

a Q. At any rate, your view is that you pole not care to have that clause dis- 
> turbed?—A. No. 

. Q. But as regards the alecical staff in iran Britain and fornia one oies you 
i: think the department should have the power to make these appointments ¢—A. Exactly. 
The Civil Service Commission might fix a minimum and maximum salary and leave | 
it, as we would, very largely to the Trade Commissioners to make their own appoint- 
- ments within that grade. I can cite one instance where a Trade Commissioner in 
- Yokohama wanted an interpreter. He had an examination and sent the papers forward 
recommending a certain Japanese to be the interpreter. After some time, the Civil 
a Service Commission approved that appointment, but before that time, the man had 
@ resigned, and the Trade Commissioner had to start all over again. He got a second. 
a man, and he went through the same role, and the Civil Service Commission approved 
of the second recommendation, but before he got that, the second man had resigned. 

Finally, he got a third man, who is still there. 
es, 


(Mr. PCT, O'Hara. 
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By Mr. Griesbach : 

Q. Is that the law you are operating under aA The ie 

Q. You mean that this has been represented to the Civil Service Cones ade 

no notice taken of it?--A. I cannot say that, General. I know I have spoken of it to 
the minister, and the minister told me that he had taken it up with Dr. Roche, and 
Dr. Roche stated there would be no difficulty. I have not pressed the matter. | 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Do you think the spirit of the Civil Service Act is being carried out in regard oe 
to Trade Commissioners ?—the spirit embodied in the Civil Service Act? Not only by | 
open competition; but you say you are satisfied with the present system because some 
of these young fellows have grown up in the service and are eligible for these positions, ‘4 
but what about a man in Toronto, a graduate of some university, who has been in_ 

commercial life, a man of wide experience; why should he not have a chance at this 

job in Hong-Kong ?’—A. He would then ‘be appointed over the heads of those senior 
to him in the service. That would be very bad for the morale of the department. We 
have found that a business man is not always a man for ‘Trade Commissioner, because 
a man who understands boots and shoes, may know absolutely noe about grain, 
and absolutely nothing about textiles— 

Q. If you followed that principle throughout the entire service, would it not mean 
this: that as soon as they get into the service they know everything ahead is for them, 
that nobody outside has got a chance at all, that if they are going to enter the service, © 
they must come in at the bottom?—A. That is the policy we have adopted, and we 
find it to be working satisfactorily, but we all hope the day will come when-we will 
have a sufficient number of trained men to take the senior positions, but I cannot see a 
in the event of a large number of Trade Commissioners being appointed at once, how ' , 
we could help taking some of them from outside—under extreme circumstances. a. 

Q. You have nothing to do with the Census Department ?—A. Yes, it is a branch i 
of our department. aa 

Q. Why did you not leave it with the Civil Service. CMe to appoint all - 
the Census Enumerators’—A. There were eleven thousand to twelve thousand of them, me 
and at that time it was thought that the members of Parliament—of course, they are a. 
very short-term appointments—should appoint the commissioners, and the commis- 4 
sioners could appoint their own enumerators, and it was arranged as a matter of fact, 
after discussion with the Dominion Statistician and the minister, and I think he took 
the matter up in council—it was arranged that the Civil evatee: Commission would — 
exempt them from the operation of the Act. That does not apply, however, to the 
clerical assistance required in the Census Branch here in Ottawa. mes ey are under 
the Civil Service ‘Act. , 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. As a matter of fact, you base your argument in favour of these Trade Commis- 
sioners, largely on the principle that you are training these men—A. Yes. 
Q. They are getting a portion of their training from you?—A. Yes. 
A & They come to you with. sufficient education for you to fill it out by. bratnaneys ¢—" 
es. 


Q. Then you promote them?—A. Yes. iio, Ns is le 


Mr. Griespacu: I think that is a perfectly sound idea. “ / ae 


Witness: The situation is this: If we take a business man we may have a man . 
of bepaiderable intelligence as a business man, but he has not the intelligence or - . 
the education very often to study foreign tariffs and to study the question of eee 
and to consider the other great questions which confront the Trade Commissioner — 


overseas. Granted that if a man has an Al education, we can do with him what. we ‘: 
[Mr. F. C. T. O’Hara.] Ag 
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Be ane aed experience has ed ound I am gpeaking from my experience in the 
es Department of Trade and Commerce for twenty-five years—that the service is vastly 
Bei improved over what it was twenty-five years ago, and certainly improved over what 
it was twenty WeEATS/ Azo. of, 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


‘Q. Have you made any promotions recently—within the last year?—A. We have 
made a number of promotions. 
ase: Q. Give me one example?—A. We had a man by the name of PRA apport 
-» Trade Commissioner at Havana. 
oy ; Q. Tell us what happened in his case?—A. At that time there was a vacancy. 
zo We had no special Trade Commissioner.to send there, and the application was made 
_ directly to the Civil Service Commission to appoint a Trade Commissioner in 
Havana. While the delay was so exasperating, in view of the fact that it took five 
+ months to get him there, we finally got an Al. man, a returned soldier, with a 
‘ e knowledge of Spanish, a. university degree, a man who had. travelled throughout 
Canada, who had written a good many. articles on, economic. subjects, had been on 
' various papers on the Pacific coast, and he has. made an excellent impression. 
a _ Q. The Civil Service (Commission went out and: got. him?—A. Got him for us. 
Q. You had nothing to do with getting him ey Nothing whatever. 
Q. Give me a case where one of the Junior Commissioners was appointed—A. 
| _ There was a junior Trade Commissioner by the name of McCall who came to us as a 
Be junior, after being trained in Canada; there was a vacancy in Rio de Janiero and he 
| was sent to Rio de J aniero because we had transferred our Rio man to the Glasgow 
oy ollice: ‘ 
SS : Q. Who sent him?—A. We sent him. | 
Q. Not the Civil Service Commission 2A. We did not bother the Civil ceva 
Commission with that. | 
i Q. It was a promotion?—A. It was hardly a promotion because the total 
remuneration in Glasgow was less than he was receiving in Rio. The living allow- 
ance in Rio was higher than in Glasgow. He has a wife and three or four children 
_ _ and he complained they had been ill ever since he had been there; that the climate 
__—_was bad, that he could not get any schooling for the children and he asked if possible 
to be removed to an European office and it so happened that one of our Trade 
Commissioners, who by the way had been appointed by the Civil Service Commission 
had resigned, so instead of sending McCall to Glasgow we sent Johnston to Creer 


and we sent McCall to Rio de Janiero. 
a - -Q. You could do that without. consulting the aver aa 2—A. We did not ask 
Pe the commission. At the same time he is a Trade Commissioner, and at the same 
_ time I am anticipating—I may be wrong—but I am anticipating trouble when it 


comes some time to another transfer to an office which draws higher salary, but I 

' think we can arrange that with the commission by reason of the fact that we are 
most anxious to send the best men to that office. We know, for example, if there is 
a vacancy in Buenos Ayres—we are familiar with all the men in the service who know 
Spanish. Of these men, one will be chosen for the Buenos Ayres office. We will 
recommend to the ‘Civil Service Commission that so-and-so be promoted. 

x Q. Will they accept your recommendations?—A. That I don’t know, but we 
will take the senior in the service who has a knowledge of Spanish and transfer him 
to Buenos Ayres with promotion, and there is a different living allowance. | 

Q. As a matter of fact you have those seven men in sight, all in routine?—A. Yes. 
Q. Sometimes a vacancy is going to occur. You want to promote some of these 
men. You know their qualifications, the knowledge of the language which they 
have and Sicy knowledge of the country?—A. Yes. 


(Mr. F. C. T. O’Hara.] 
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men walt go to a certain aa where. che is a vacancy. hg you +t 
‘Service Commission will take another view from yours?—A. I don’t think so. W 
have got along first rate with the Civil Service Commission. se a ca at 

Q. Why should you not make the appointment, direct ?—A. Because thé tow is ste 
otherwise. hae Aas a 

Q. Why not change the lawt—A. I have no objection to that. BS 

Q..As a matter of fact when the time comes to promote one of oe young 
fellows to one of those outside offices your recommendation is going to be Sraeea ine 
the final word. Why should you not make it direct instead of bothering the Civil 
Service ‘Commission ?—A. For the simple reason that the people at the department we 
will have a great many ‘etters from members and so on that this man has to get 
the promotion, and they will tell us too he is the best man. We know he is. not oe 
best man. 

Q. Supposing we put a provision in the law that these ‘aypomibinent “eho Ce 
made by the Governor in Council on the direct representation of the deputy minister? — 
—A. The minister may be in a somewhat embarrassing position. The minister may 
want to send somebody else to this office. ‘We would very often like to say “ There if 
is the commission, go to them.” In the case of transfers our policy has been up to 
the present, and we are doing out utmost to send the best man to that post, and in © 
every case we can show the commission that it is in the country’s interest that such — 
and such a man should be sent there because he miay have the linguistic attainments. — 

Q. Let us go ‘back two years, in a case where the minister made up his mind that — 
some person should be sent other than the man you had in training. I won't 
ask for any names.—A. I would not like to say anything about it. 

Q. He willl not ask for any names. 


By the Chairman: : : ae 


Q. Do you find the juniors in that department all become efficient ?—A. ae fan 
they have; very efficient. Pa 

Q. You have had no exceptions?—A. We have had no exceptions; some are better _ sy 
than others. Some have made a remarkable success of it. We lost only one, who ee. 
resigned. We sent him to Vladivostok; then he married a Russian lady there and 
the ‘Royal Bank got hold of him and appointed him to a position in Siberia. He was — : 
there a very short time in that position when he cabled us and asked if he might 
come back. As the time had not elapsed and we had not up to that time accepted 
his resignation we gave him leave of absence covering the two months and he went ae 
on and the Civil Service Commission knew nothing about it. ? 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Have you any purely scientific or professional men in your department? 
—-A. We have a number. We have, for example, the gas and electricity service and 
the weights and measures inspection service. We have several chemists in Winnipeg 
who have to look after milling and baking tests. I suppose in a measure you would 
call a technical man a moving picture camera man. ' 


By Mr. Owrrie: 


Q. You do not send any moving picture men over to England to sell bonds A. es 
We do not, but we send the moving pictures over there to sell the bonds ourselves. _ 
Incidentally our moving pictures have been seen in England by millions of people; me 
our gas and electricity service technical men, I think I would greatly regret to see 
that they were taken from out of the hands of the Civil Service Commission. | 
[Mri RCo Ly O’Hara:] 
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ie » Gaya 9. Why an pe (the ee reason abel both the gas and Be el service 

Big Wh and the eight and measures department have greatly improved under the Civil 

_ Service Commission. There is no question about it. 

ae Q. Why 2—A. I will tell you why. Under the old arrangement we had inspectors 
ae —I am speaking now as advised by Mr. Way, the Director of the Weights and Measures 
and Mr. Higman, the Director of the Gas and Electricity Service. They appointed saloon 

__ keepers, shoemakers, railway conductors and others to various positions in both those. 

branches in the olden days. The weights and measures department was loaded up 
-. with a good many incompetents, a good many of which we were able to get rid of. 
We were getting rid of them slowly. I am not sure that we have many of them left 

. because they were getting up in years, and under the Act passed last session we have 

__- retired a good many of them. 

ie Q. You don’t speak from your own personal knowledge there in these cases ?—A. 

No, IT don’t. 
Q. Well just leave that it That is not evidence. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


ome and Electricity Service, and Mr. Way, the Director of Weights and Measures. 
| ei have written communications from both of them with me. ; 


‘ 


iB; Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. I want, before we get too far away from it, to inquire into that statement 
made about the employment of the clerical staff in foreign parts. What possible 
justification is there for that? 

: Hon. Mr. Rocne: You mean stenographers, and so on? 

Mr. Grrespacu: Yes. 

‘Hon. Mr. Rocue: There would be no objection whatever when approached by 
the department. 


Mr. GrirsBpacu: Why is this going on for two years and the Civil iieost Com- 
mission and the department have not got together and settled it. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: The thirty-day provision prevailing in Canada which allows 
the department to put on a temporary employee has been extended in foreign countries. 
to ninety days. Then before we issue a permanent certificate at the end of ninety 
days the officer representing the department was supposed to advertise there locally 
‘to see if he could get a competent civil servant and we would leave it to him to 
_ recommend to the commission who the man should be. 


Mr. Grirespacu: Mr. O’Hara says it cannot work. What do you ines this plan. 
‘aa upon. They are not Canadian people. They are Japs and Dagoes of all descriptions. 
be . What do we care whether there is competition amongst them or not? 

| a) a ' Hon. Mr. Rocue: I think there have been few imstances where there have been 
any complaints at all. I don’t think any of the work of the department had been im- 
_ paired, because they have their people on the spot. 

x Wirness: Instructions to all Trade Commissioners are fr) no members of — 
By peat t ia dttinisrs? families be employed in the office. It has always been the case, and 
the case of a Trade Commissioner representing that So-and-so should be appointed, 
_. the Trade Commissioner finds in a month’s time that that man is no good, and by 
the time he refers to us again the ninety days has elapsed and we have to start over 
_» again. 

By Mr. Currie: 

a7 Q. How many Trade Commissioners have you appointed under the Civil Service 
He. Racy 2—A. ] should say ten or twelve out of the twenty. 

Bs —— [Mr. F. C. T. O'Hara.] 


Q. Who can give evidence on that point?—-A. Mr. Higman, The Director of the 
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~Q. Out of how many?—A. Ten or Goes suit of the ven Baie) 
Q. What about, for instance, China?—A. China was appointed I. think i before 1 
 Givil Service Comission took charge. Shanghai, Dr. Ross was there. Pa Oa 
Q. I understand that is a very efficient office 2—A. te is a very efficient officer, shat 


» 


but he is getting on in years. \ i 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): y 

Q. What are the duties of your Trade. Comminion Their first duties are 
to ascertain wherever they can the conditions under which foreign goods are ‘laid — Bs 

down under their jurisdiction, and to get Canadians to. supply the needs of that 
market; present apportunities to ‘Canadian exporters and manufacturers to encourage ~ ) 
them in every way in trying to get their goods into the market, and to that end " 
they have to ascertain all possible information as to costs, routes, tariffs, harbour dues _ 3 
and everything of that kind so that we can place before the Canadian manufacturer . 
«the full information as to how he can get his boots and shoes into Yokohama. _ es 
Q. Having that information how do they ocmmunicate it to the manufacturer /— | 
A. That information is forwarded to the Commercial Intelligence Branch here, and 
the reports are issued in a weekly Bulletin issued every Monday morning and dis- ae 
tributed all over Canada to anyone who asks for. it. apse 


By Mr. Griesbach: ee pee, ee: 

 Q. Is it increasing our trade?—A. We think it is. As a matter af fact we believe : 
opportunities offered to-day by the department are 50: per cent greater than Canadians i 
can take advantage of because they are turning down orders every day. nok 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Due to what ?—A. Due to the inability very often of ne foreigner to pay; wae i 
to the inability of the foreigner to remit to Canada in view of the exchange condi- _ 1 
tions. ae 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
@. Are there any other classes? We have one class now that you think raiehe ie 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. Have you any other 
class of civil servants in your entire seryice that you think might well be removed to 
the advantage of the public?—A- At times I have thought our chemists in the Grain. — 
Research Laboratory in Winnipeg might be removed, but on consideration I don’t think 
it is necessary; I have also thought our moving picture camera men should be removed, 
but I think we can get along with the commission. As a matter of fact with our 
moving picture camera men we fell down lamentably with the Civil Service Com- 
mission when there was some very important work to be done, and the Canadian 
National Railways came to us and wanted us to take up government surveys for them. 
We could not get any camera men, and after many months correspondence we 
arranged with the Canadian National Railways that they would pay for the camera 
men themselves and we would do the developing in our plant on Wellington St, 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. I would like to return to the matter of the census. That is in “your depart- 
ment. Was it on the suggestion of your department to the Civil Service Couhiniseien 
that the appointment of the Census Commissioner was returned to the patronage a 
system?—A. I cannot say definitely but I think so. Tt was recognized as being some- — ie 
what impossible for the commission to appoint eleven or twelve thousand men. — 

Q. It orginated in your department?—A. I cannot. say positively, but I think 30, 
because the Dominion Statistician had that up directly with the minister- The reason 


was it was not thought practical or possible for the Civil Service Commission to appoint 
them. 


vk 


By Mr. Johnston: Pa. 


Q. How you definite information as to how it did originate2—A. I ne. not. 
[Mr. F. C, T. O’Hara.] 
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By fee Mr. Calder: 


od Q. You thought deed was bily one ere class that might possibly be taken from 
: ae the, jurisdiction of the commission ?—A. Yes. 
G *Q. Why do you think there is a possibility that could be ieee from under the 
jurisdiction 1—A. We had great trouble with the Civil Service Commission in conduct- 
b ing that staff. As a matter of fact the whole of the staff resigned except the ‘Chief 
. Chemist, who happened to be in England a the time, and he came back and found 
: ig his office stripped. 
] it: Q. What was the reason of the resignations?—A. A question of salary. 
Q. If the commission had made a classification that was satisfactory to them as 
a far as salary was concerned, they would have been there?—A. I believe so. 
4 * Q. In so far as getting the men for that service, do you think you could get these 
_ men Just as well and just as quickly as the Civil Service Commission?—A. I am not 
4 a sure I could. There are not many men available in the whole of Canada. 
Br: Q. Do you think the politician would butt in there and insist on peat con- 
ditions and things of that sort?—A. Possibly. 
ee Q. Do you think that ordinarily the scientific men, these chemists and highly 
_ scientific men are very friendly with politicians?7—A. I don’t think so. Usually they 
are & dfficult class to deal with, but I would not recommend that the chemists be taken 
out of the hands of the Civil Service Commission. 
_  ~+Q. When it comes to technical men employed by your department would you 
Ss prefer to have them under the control of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Most 
3 ~ emphatically. 
‘a Q. You have read the amendments to the Bill?—A. Yes.’ The only one that 
affects us is the technical men. | 
Q. As far as you are concerned, supposing this law passes, that section (c) is 
Based, would you suggest any amendment in section (c)? Speaking of your own 
_ personal knowledge, not the knowledge of Mr. Higman and Mr. Way, as far as you 
i know there would be no injury to the service as far as efficiency is concerned if that 
remains in the Bill?—A. I would not like either of those services to be taken out of 
_ the hands of the Civil Service Commission, from my own personal knowledge of those 
since they were transferred to Trade and Commerce. 
Q. Would you mind suggesting before we close up the inquiry any anend ee 
B you could put there?—A. The only thing I could suggest is to specify the technical 
men. That is a very, very wide question. 
- Q. If there are any particular technical men in your department that you Tle 
a like to keep up, let us have that?—A. Gas and electricity, weights and measures. 
_ Q. As to. manual labourers and postmasters, you have nothing to do with that ?— 
an No. 
E > .Q: How do you find this Civil Service Act affecting the discipline and efficiency 
) of your staff? Do you find the same old readiness to work after four o clock and all 
that sort of thing, when you want to get out, or do you have to do your own 
~ work?—A. We'don’t have any trouble on that score at all. We find the Civil Service 
Be kot as it is to-day, very, very satisfactory. As I say we have exasperating delays. 
~ Some of those delays we lay directly to the door of the Civil Service Commission ; 
4 others we lay to the outside branches of our own department, not carrying out the 
| ~ regulations properly, and third,.to the system which makes it necessary for a new 
_ position—for example, an Order in Council has to be obtained and it goes to 
- the commission and the commission fixes the minimum and maximum grade, but as for 
> delays, we sent to the commission in 1920, a recommendation to appoint a fish inspec- 
tor in Lunenburg. He was not to be paid a salary, he was paid such fees as he 
 eollected. Correspondence went on with the commission since July 20, 1920, and on 
4 May 4th we received a letter from the commission stating that the position had been 


advertised and enclosed would be found a copy of the advertisement. Enclosed was 
(Mr: F. C, T. O'Hara.) 
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_ Commission?—A. As a matter of fact the Governor in Council: appoints them unde 
the Grain Act. I don’t know just why. There is a legal point. TJ don’t think tha . 


& 
merely a slip; the wrong thing was bak in, hit there isa case. 2 of . 
an expense in any way. The man had to collect the fees and pocket 
ing oils. The correspondence had been going since J ashe Ve 


Q. Would you lay any cause’ to the re-classification of the saviess ne ithe’ be 


re-classification caused delay to any extent ame aE portion of delay was Beeteen ty, in 
classifying the position. ; ne Ee 


By Mr. Currie: | e Are uN, 
Q. But you could have filled that position in a couple of days a Ae fish could | 
have been caught and the business carried on just as well?—A. Yes. i) 


% 


By the Chairman: 


Service Commission, a suggested ie Civil Service Carne send an to that 
eentleman any forms that were necessary for him to fill out. 4 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


—Q. Mr. Johnston gave his evidence to this effect that in the case of wharfingers 
and harbour masters, two classes that are in his office. In some case he said their fees 
would be as low as $25, $50 and $100, men who do not give their entire time to the 
service at all. Would you not suggest that that class in your department should be 
handled directly by your department?—A. No, I would not. I say wherever possible 
these men ought to be appointed by the Civil Service. This is an extreme case I have 
mentioned, but we are hoping as time goes on the Civil Service Commission will be 
able to cut out a great many delays. : CORO is a 

By Mr. Euler: ba ere 

-Q. Some member in the House said that eventually this fish inspector was 
appointed as the result of an examination held by some ee professor down in 
Halifax—aA. That is another case. : 

Q. Would you then say that the only stalowees in your dapebeneuat that you 
would like to have withdrawn from the control of the Civil Service Commission are the 
staff of the Trade Commissioner?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. No others?—A. That is the interpreters, stenographers and office boys. ap aot 

Q. You consider any other little drawbacks are counter-balanced by the advan- 
tages you draw from the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. Of course we have 


several men exempted in the grain business, the men in the grain business at. Fort 
William, Vancouver, Saskatoon and Calgary. 


By Mr. Currie: ‘ 


Q. Do you provide all the weighmasters in the elevators?—A. Ryle are under the 
Board of Grain Commissioners at Fort William. 


Q. The Board of Grain Commissioners ?—A. Yes. ate 
Q. They are appointed by the Dominion. They. are under your department, ar 
they not?—A. Yes. They administer the Canada Grain Act. par 
_Q. They work under the Grain Act?—A. Yes. mh re oan LO tt 


Q. In the appointment, in your case do you appoint then or does the Chain Service — 


since the Civil Service Commission has been functioning that we have | made 
appointment there. 


[Mr. F. C. T. O’Hara.] 
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Be pass Give : me a list of. two or three of the branches you. have i in your depacnnent’ ts, 

E A. The Bureau of» Statistics; Commercial Intelligence; Exhibits, Publicity, Gas 

Y and Electricity. 

Q. Take your Commercial Intelligence branch. If your chief officer in there 

resigned to-morrow would you be quite satisfied to leave it with the Civil Service 

- Commission to appoint a man to take the place of that. chief officer ?—A, I would, 
a q peranse they appointed the present officer. 

ie Q. Without any consultation with yourself at all?—A. No, they would not do it 

Peestiout consultation with me. 

Be Res) Q. Would they accept your recommendation?—A. The chances are they would 

Ng ask me to mention who was on the eligible list, as they did before. 


at a Mr. Currie: 
Q. With reference to the Bureau of Statistics, that is under your department? 


\ 


amy Q. They have a ae many commissioners all over ie am pba ili to ist 
have they not?—A. Yes. | Pak 
___—-«Q. _How are those men paid?—A. How are those men paid t 

~Q. Yes—A. They are not paid anything except that they receive a copy of tha 
ee Book of the publications of the department; agricultural statistics. and things 
of that kind, because they are usually farmers. They are asking for it. ‘ 
Q. They are purely correspondents ?—A. Yes. BR Ms aby CNG 8H 
Q. Not paid in any way?—A. No, 24 or 25 hundred of them. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : ase 
Q. Ag assume this man resigned the eee he ‘Aled! Then you say: they ee 


ret A list of eligibles ?—A. Yes. 

" Q. ‘Did you simply send a list of them?—A. May I answer that by ining you 
what was recently done? Because the Civil Service Commission has recently. filled 
a that office. The present Director of the Commercial Intelligence Service is Mr. 
ie _R. Pousette. He was a Trade Commissioner, and when Mr. Griffin resigned, and 
while he was not director of Commercial Intelligence, he was in part charge of that 
fei "service. The time arrived when that office of Director of Commercial Intelligence 
was to be filled. The Civil Service Commission sent notifications to all the Trade 
Commissioners in all parts of the world, notifying them that this position was to be 
filled, and asking them to give them certain information, but this was open, as a 
E matter of fact, not only to Trade Commissioners, this special office, but open to the 
_ whole of Canada. 

— » Q. And open to your man in Ottawa as well?—A. Everybody. 


ee 
ie oe By Mr. Currie: 

a We Q. Wide open ?2—A. Wide open, and the commission got in, I don’t know how 
"many applications. My own recollection is that there were fifty or sixty. Then the 
o commission took that fifty or sixty and examined the list, and winnowed it down to 


five’ or Six. wh } 
Bs y 
ag mn _ By Hon. Mr. Calder: re 
eg Q. Just there do you think the Civil Service Commission have a knowledge of 
E the work of your department to such an extent that they could narrow that down to 
five or six?—A. Well, they took the qualifications and the education and the experience 
f all the applicants. We had already informed them as to the duties of that office. 
C ~ Q. Do you think, for example, that Dr. Roche could do that winnowing as well 
a you could? What knowledge did Dr. Roche have, for example, of the work your 
ies | ; [Mr. BC. TT) O'Haras] 
22708 —3 
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Fei thetion to carry on certain work. What raced Awe e 
work which would enable him to decide whether or not these men have the 
fions?—-A. As a matter of fact they undertook to decide, and appointed a! | 
were very glad to accept, and the man we wanted appointed. ee, he Belt 
Q. You are not answering my question?’—A. I dodged it. | Pa CeO 
Q. Let us chase this down. You say the commission finally culled out of ‘the ° 
forty or fifty applications all but about five?—A. Yes. ea pen 
Q. And you claim they are in a position to do that as well as A ie pret—A. e 
cannot say that they are.. a 
Q. They threw them all out but five. Then what iiwedeae Then ies had ae 
the five if I recollect, and they were ie over carefully by a special board. awa Hh) 
Q. Who was on that board?—A. I do not remember. _ CeO 
@. Who was on the board which finally apes the head of the ‘Commercial 
Intelligence ? OE ah A nh 
Mr. Foran: You remember that, Dr. Roche. ‘ 
Dr. Rocue: No, I was sent for in a consultative capacity, bak as a member of 
‘the board, but there was Mr. Deslauriers who was the head of the Technical School, | 
and a professor from Queens. 
Mr. Foran: And a man from the Polytechnic School in nn and Coser 
Woods from Ottawa. | 
Dr. Rocue: No, that was another case. There was some one idarcsante: the 
Great War Veterans. CRE yr: 
Mr. Foran: The applications were rated by Professors Skelton and Lavage ane 
they got the applications down to about five, and ‘these five men were sent for, and : 
you were present. ia ps 
Hon. Mr. ‘Catper: What position does Professor Skelton hold in NGucetiw! ade ag 
Mr. Foran: He is Professor of economics and political science. . 
Hon. Mr. Cauprer: What does he know about trade matters. 
Mr. Foran: I think he knows a great deal about it. 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: And the other professor? | 


Mr. Foran: He is also a very well-known man in 1 Quebec, idk capable. Pes 
Hon. Mr. Carper: And Mr. MacNeil was there? 


Mr. Foran: Yes, just to see that the returned soldier preference was applied _ 
where the returned soldier was qualified. 


Hon. Mr. Cauprr: Not a member of the board? | ; : 
Mr. Foran: He was a member of the board, yes. | Rea Ae 
Hon. Mr. Caper: He would not have any knowledge of the caatieet 


. Mr. Foran: They were advised with reference to the ee required by a 
_ the department. Naas 


By Hon. Ur. Calder: a ae heat 


| Q. You have got this board of three sitting upon these five applicants, and ‘then 
Mr. O’Hara was sent for and he was consulted, and what was your recommendation ? si 
—A. My recommendation was that Mr. Pousette, as the senior Trade Commissioner, m: 
and who happened in the examination marks pied by him before bya board to be : 
the top man, and I recommended that Mr. Pousette get the job. : - 
_ Q. Did you have him in mind all the time, through this process of duninano? a, 
—A. I did, I admit, but I also state that there was absolutely no communication from : ‘ 
me verbally or otherwise, to the Civil Service Commission, with regard to Pouse 
because I knew he was not the senior Trade Commissioner. There was one sen 


to him in the service, Mr. Ross, of Melbourne, who refused the job. It was pu firs 
[Mr. F. C. T. O’Hara.] "6 
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eres cabled Mr. et in ‘Melbourne asking thim if he wanted the position, 
and if he had said he would like it, it was then my intention to recommend his 
"promotion, an. ‘vee the RSrspn “would not be more than a promotional examination 
in the service. 

Q. A statement has been ‘made in Parliament _several times—you hear it | 
rumoured everywhere—that in connection with promotions of this kind, that after 
pet it is red tape and rigomarole, it is simply bluff, that everything is all arranged 
‘in an underground and underhand way, and finally the man you want to get ap- 
ie ‘pointed is appointed?—A. I do not believe it. 

E. Q. I am not saying it is true. 


x By Mr. Currie: 


eA Hy Q. Who set the examination paper?—A. It was set by the Civil Serivee Com- 
~ mission. They sometimes ask us to suggest topics for essays. 


— «Hon. Mr, ‘Caper: Who actually set that paper. 


We _ Mr. Foran: Professor Skelton and Professor Baruys. 

a ‘ ; ; 

i; By Mr. Currie: 

a -  Q. What were the subjects?—A. 'General economic subjects, and subjects of a 


practical nature, subjects relating to the resources of Canada and subjects of that 

- nature, a very stiff paper. But I may say absolutely, and I am speaking under oath— 
4 that it was a very great and agreeable surprise to me when I was informed by the Civil 

Service Commission that Mr. Pousette headed the list on the examination. . 
e sary it. C)., You were surprised ?—A. I cannot say I was surprised. I knew he would be. 
rated high, because he had been in the service a long time. He opened our Durban 
office, he saw service for us in Johannesburg and Capetown; he opened the Buenos 
_ ~ Aires office, and after going to the front ‘he inspected our Newfoundland offices, and 
a then inspected our Japanese office and our Chinese office; was appointed to Vladi- 
-_yostok, and when the Bolshevik came in he left, and about that time we wanted a — 
special representative in India and despatched him there where he was for three or 
g four months. [No man in our service had a greater knowledge of the foreign work 
than he had. ‘He is a very able writer, good speaker, had seen service overseas, and 
z was an ideal man for the position. That is why I was hoping he would get it, and 
I did not know until the Civil Service Commission informed me that he headed the 
list, T did not know the was really the top man. 


By Mr Currie: 
Q. Have you that examination paper? 
--—-s-‘Mr. Foran: Yes. I think for your information I will bring the written sheets 
of the examination paper so that you will see exactly the various steps taken in that — 
-. competition to secure the right man. 
Wirness: Marks were given for various qualifications. 
AS By Mr: Currie: 
s Q. Was he a product of the Civil Service: Commission ON He was scr Origin- 
ally he went to South Africa during the Boer War, and saw service there, and it 
@ ‘was in the days of Sir Richard Cartwright that he applied for the position of Trade 
Commissioner in ‘South Africa. The man in the office was very old and not doing 
very much, and the office was established in Capetown, and an office in Durban was 
advocated as being the proper place for the Trade ‘Commissioner, and after finding 
ont something about it Sir Richard Cartwright appointed him. 
- _. . By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
.Q. If you had a returned man to fill the position—‘’—A. Hie would have got it. 


Me Ross of Melbourne would ene got it if he would have accepted it. 
(Mr. F. C. T. O’Hara.] 
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4 either of those two men would do. 


f up BOA. Well, as a matter of fact, we have had none at all, to speak of. 


, 
By Mr. Currie: ae et See ot ae 
Q. Because he was senior?—A. Yes. | 3 Vas 


Q. But if it were not a question of domes, Uae sould fate th: 
out of the whole service?—A. I would not have picked him ahead of Mr. - 


Q. Was Mr. Ross appointed to his position—?¢—A. He ue been « our Trade: Come i 


“missioner in Melbourne for 18 years I fancy. et 
Q. Who is your Trade Commissioner in New Zealand?—A. Mr. ABeiitieg 
Q. How long has he been appointed?—A. Somewhere about 1909, I think. — 


—Q: Who is your commissioner in India?—A. We have nobody 1 in India at present. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In connection with ordinary promotions in your stat book- asda Gane 
accountants, and senior filing clerks, and so on, do you have anything to do with these 
at all?@—A. As a matter of fact when we want to make a promotion the ‘Civil ‘Ser-_ 
vice Commission will ask us to give them a list of those who are snes) eligible 
for promotion, and we give them the list. Set hee ae ; ein 

Q. And then you withdraw’—A. Yes. ae Danae Vern 

-Q. You do not make any recommendations at all?—A. Not lees they as us ‘ee 

-Q. Do they ask you to?—A. Not very frequently. We have not had any ee 
occasions in the department since the Civil Service Commission was appointed. ae. 

Q. Can you recall any case where they have asked you t—A. I cannot. a es iat 

@. Nota single case?—A. No. : ae A 


By Mr. Currie: - Ni Pai tnmear Scotia.) 

Q. Do they make Degen in your department by bor peeiiees examination f- 

A. Yes, when any have been made, but we have had very few promotions. Our men in 
two or three branches have profited so greatly that the question a dala) has not 
been a factor yet. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Have you had any resignations or deaths?—A. Yes,’ we have had two deaths, : 
bad we amalgamated the offices. Ae 
Q. Have you had no vacancies to be filled, or positions to be Moved up 1A. We 
have in. the case of the electricity service, and examinations have been heldisoch a Due 
_ Q. Give us one example there?—-A. Well, I cannot at the moment although I te 
think there were some divisional inspectors to be appointed, and the application i is now , 
pe one the Civil Service Commission. 
Q. Take the promotion among your junior staff; you have junior eves ame 
and senior stenographers, and principal clerks?—A. We have not had many promotions 
_ for this reason: it is only very recently that our department was. classified. tt is 
within the past two months that the inside staff was finally classiteg? eM a eae a 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: | a ate i Ce Saas 
Q. Let me picture a concrete case. How many book-keepers have you in you 
department?—A. Oh, I suppose—that is book-keepers in Ottawa? in . 
Q. Yes, or accountants?—A. In the accounting office we have possibly ten. 
~ Q. And some of these would be senior accountants, and:other BL Sr 
_Q. Supposing one of your senior accountants dies $A WY Gay ay, Eth 
_Q. Somebody has to be moved up?—A. Yes. RL ee en sues 
~Q. Would you have anything to do with reeornanas ie ie person to be moved 


fy 


QQ. Would you expect to have anything to do about the Prone A. I sh i oy 
_ think I would, yes. . ‘i 
_ Q. You would expect the Civil Service Commission to ask you for’ a pectin 


_tion?—A. I do not know that I would, but I would certainly make a 1 recom nd 
PMY, F.C. T. OHara.] | 


7) Bie Q Whyt_A. Herdoes I feel that I would know these men better than they do. 

aa Q. Why do you think you would know them better than they do? ‘The work is 
cast upon ther to do, under the law?—A. Yes, I am quite aware of that. 

mh: Q. You say you would know these people better than the Civil Service eas 

e ‘mission can possibly know them?—A. Yes. 

~~ Q. And you think you should have something to say about the ROnOnGNE 1 
think I should. | te 

4 By Mr. Currie: . 1 Se Daan ME! keiths ged ee 

is f Q. Then, having given that answer, you have read, rap clause howe iy states 

in this Act that the power of the commission, under section 3, is so-and-so? You agree 

- that if you had the selection, or could send a recommendation to the Governor in 

~ Council you would be better satisfied that you would get the right men?—A. I think 

so, but the staff would not agree with me. 

4 r * Q. And really you are the person concerned?—A. Yes. But in many eases I 
4 would have to’ rely upon the information furnished me by the man’ S superior officer, 

_ giving me his opinion of the merits of the appointee. 

. Q. You want to see the right man fill the right place ¢—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Se any, because the department within the last two or three months has been reclassified, 

a a -and in many eases the grades have been increased, and the salaries have been increased 

‘a so that no complaints have been lodged with the Civil Service Commission as yet, 

fe _ though we have had no promotions, with the exception: of the one I spoke of, sae 
- Pousette, whose salary jumped from $4,500 ‘to 86, 000. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You have said a lot about the increase in salaries. How much has your ee 
h i + list been increased by this classificaticn?—A. In the weights and measures service, 
_ very considerably. I have not the figures with me. set Bae! 
,. Q. Will you bring them?#—A. Yes. A , Le | 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


. - Q. There is one branch that has not been dealt with by this witness, which comes 
) Benin the Bill. And that is as far as the classification itself is concerned. Do you 
o _ think, (Mr. O’Hara, that the service is overclassified? I do not know if you ae Cae 
| Lihat IT mean.—A. You mean the salaries are too high ? 

.  Q. No, Iam not speaking of salaries. I am.speaking rather of poke De 
you think there are too many classes, a great multiplicity of classes, with special 
. Be aiaincs for all these classes?—A. As far as our department is concerned, I do not think 
Ea because it permits a wide range of promotion from one job to another. Of course, 
jf | our department has, for its size, a more complex lot of len unrelated to each 
_ other, than any other branch of the service. 

_ Hon. Mr. Catper: You would not say that if you saw the Interior Department. 


By Mr. Currie: 
_ Q. How many classes have you got?—A. In the purest of Statistics, we have 
fifteen divisions. 
% Q. Fifteen divisions?—A. Yes. ° 
. aa Q. How many employees?/—A. Two hundred and eighty-five employees. 
__-—«Q. And there are fifteen different divisions?—A. Yes. 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: | 
. Bos - Q. You mean classes? Fifteen different classes pA. ‘The divine of see anne 
there. | These are also subdivided, that is, they would have aaa peal of various 


_ grades, and book-keepers of various grades and so on. | ye 
. PMs Bec. ae oriive.% 


’ ° 
j 
we 


Q. As a matter of fact, does the commission consult you?—A. We have not had _ 
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Q. You would have more than fifteen elie rr am 1 speaking ( 
There is the Internal Trade Division, the External Trade Division, the Tr nspor ; 
Division, the Vital Statistics Division, and so on. Mt pe Vitae UR eye ou. 


By Mr. Currie: ‘ ; =i aa " 

iD: That is, for the Maaeiiebied” you would have a ereat many classes in as % 
of these divisions?—A. Yes, and a great:many of these classes would be common to 
every other division. . be 

_Q. How many special divisions have you in each one of your Neer ane which | a 
are not on a common horizontal line—how many “sprouts” as it were?—A. I cannot 
tell you. Take the camera man—we also have a grain chemist. » 

Q. And a man known as a developer?’—-A. Yes. Of course, there would ‘be Caters 
great many too. We have a still photographer, and a man who is inspecting grain, . 
and we have the trade commissioners, and the Chinese inter preheat a that the idea, 
you want to bring out? 

Q. I want the number of the various classes. at I see. 

Q. There are classes common to all departments, but we want to know all the 
classes in your department.—A. Yes. . 


oe 


By Dr. Roche: ce i een bs ke 
Q. These divisions are simply a matter of departmental organization A. Yes. 
QQ. The classification does not grade them?—A. No. 


Mr. Kennepy: May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman, of the ee of Ciee 
Civil Service Commission, in regard to certain questions arising out ot the evidence | 
of Mr. O’Hara? ae 


The CuarrMan: Are we through with Mr. O’Hara now? 


ai 


By Mr. Cire / 


iA Q. Is there any information you can give us, Mr. O’Hara—can you volunteer 
anything before you leave?—A. A. I do not think there is anything. . 
The CuamrMan: I might ask Dr. Roche if he has any quotas to ask? 


Dr. Rocue: No, I have not. 

By Mr. Foran: 

~Q. You are not very well acquainted with the procedure under the new provisions 

of the Act at the present time? You say there are practically no promotions made | 

in your department lately? From 1908 to 1918 the system of promotions was, what _ 
is now law, that the recommendation is made by the deputy minister, but in 1919, 
the provision was changed and required the promotions to be made by the commission. 
I do not think you ‘have had any promotions in the Inside ‘Service of your Asan 

since that time?—A. No. : oun 

Q. So you are not very well Aciuawned with the procedure, and are not in me 

position to say whether it is satisfactory or not?—A. No.» . : Raa 

(Witness retired.) rye Ran eh Ge A i a 

Dr. W. J. Rocue recalled. | | 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Did the Civil Service Commission ask that the Ree es of Ole Cencnel a 
Commissioners be removed from under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commis-- | 
sion?’—A. Well, Sir George Foster had an interview with the Civil Service Commission 
and discussed the best. method of appointing these enumerators and commissioners, 
and when he explained to us that it involved an appointment of twelve thousand o 
more census enumerators of a temporary nature, and for a very short time—perhaps 


a month, the month of June—we came to the conclusion that it was the ‘aiad ik 
L[Mr F.C. &. O’ Hara. ] 
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: ae dertaking Peay Glatt we would be glad to be relieved. There were different ways 
and means discussed at the conference, and the question came up as to how it would 
r Fe: to allow members of Parliament on both sides of politics to. nominate the commis- 
- sioners, and the commissioners themselves to nominate the enumerators, and I 
. expressed my views to this effect, that sooner than have an independent commission, 
- which was appointed to carry out the policy of non-patronage appointments, linked 
a Fe up. with the members of Parliament in making appointments on the patronage prin- | 
_ ciple, I would prefer to have the whole census staff exempted from the provisions of - 
_ the Civil Service Act, and let the department carry out any procedure it might 
decide on. 

Q. The suggestion then ie came from Sir George Foster in the first place, 

that you should ask for exemption of the census commissioners from your department ? 
_ —A.I would not be sure of the suggestion but we did discuss the best methods, but 
m: he would not be sure that the suggestion emanated from Sir George Foster. ! 

My Q. You did make that request?—A. I expressed myself as much preferring 
exempting the appointments from under the provisions of the Civil Service Act, rather 

_ than have anything at all to do with it. 

. QQ. Your commission would have to make a definite recommendation under the 
a Act i in order to bring that about?—A. We made the recommendation to the Governor 
in Council. 

my Q. Did you make any suggestions as to how they should be ecotitedt ake No, 

. ee 28 No suggestion that a member of Parliament should make them?—A. Not at ° 
all. 


me 


— Q. In view of the fact that the only appointments that had to be made were the / 
~ Census Commissioners themselves, and not the enumerators—which would run into 
- thousands of people—but only the Census ‘Commissioners, do you not think. your 
= commission would have been just as well qualified to fee suitable selections as is 
_ the Government. by the means which they have adopted?—-A. I must admit that I.am 
not acquainted with ‘the method which the Government has adopted. I have ony 
heard it stated here. 

+ Q. That the members of Parliament and the defeated candidates should pe 
the appointments—that ‘is the old patronage system.—A. Are the commissioners now 

oa appointed by members of 'Parliament? 


4 : ‘Mr. ‘CURRIE: es: the Government on the recommendation of the members of Parlia- 
_ ment 


a Mr. Kennepy: Not the defeated candidates, only the supporters of the Goyern- 
Ad ‘ment. Barna ie } 


{ ‘ 
a . Mr. Currie: The enumerators are appointed on the recommendation of the com- 
ey missioners. . 

of | 
Py By Mr. Kennedy: 

~~ -Q. One other question, Doctor: You have pretty extensive facilities for making 
} _ appointments all over the country? Do you not think that the machinery at your 
command would have enabled you to appoint these commissioners, who are compara- 
P ively few in number?—A. We could. 

—  Q. With efficiency’—A. There would have been nothing impracticable about 
_ appointing the commissioners by advertisements, although there was a questicn of 
* delay. 

, " Q. I will ask you very frankly, was that recommendation to the Government that 
si work be taken from you done at the request of the Government, more than as a 
esult of your opinion that it was advisable so to do?—A. No, I can conscientiously 
me a it was not done at the request of the Government, but it emanated froni a con- 
ference with Sir George Foster. . 


A [Hon. W. J. Roche.] 


vat Parliament regardless of party affiliations, of the right of making these apEOM 


_party to appointments through patronage, and my colleagues were of the Spon: th 


Q. You yielded to their ree t—A. No, they did not make 
a it. Rang 
aR Q. Ret realized What rou were ine was really a senate from. the pl 
which {he Civil Service Commission was founded, namely the doing away it 
‘vatronage ok. I do not know how it was to be done, and did not know until, i was te 


here: : | Me Se a hi 
By Mr. Currie: | aeRO 
~Q. You wanted to be poled: as you had your hands ae as it was?—A. That 1s a 


gui ‘te true. © » 


By Hon. Mr. Caulon: aCe Ai : 
—Q. At the time of this conference, ‘Doctor, did you acne the quate of hoot f 
+ the commissioners, and letting the commissioners appoint their deputies?—A. 
That point was discussed, and it looked at one time—well, that discussion practically 
included the commissioners and the enumerators and we came to the conclusion that 
it would involve so much trouble and waiting, as there were so many enumerators, and. 
it would take up so niuch time that it would be better to hand over the entire appoint- 
ments subject to the head office, and the department should make such arrangements _ 
as they might see fit. In fact, as a result of this conference, I had an idea that..it' 734 
was possible the department might decide to ask the members of Parliament tu assist 4 
them in it. BN 
Mr. TuHomeson (Yukon): It is the hour of eleven, - phe I Hane we amieht get 
through for the day: 


By-Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Mr. Riley referred to the auciieey which you had tiponehea the Phi 
What machinery have you in Alberta for making DeLay aaah hoe boas nae the com 
missioners ? Y 

Q: For anybody? What staff have you out in. Athens 7—A, We have ae: any an 
but we have had to advertise in the Canadian Gazette for the position. of commis- 
sioners alone. We have representatives in every province who are our presiding | 
examiners at the examinations conducted in each province. 

Q. That is for examination purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. To preside over examinations?—A. Yes. ; i 

Q. Do you use those people for making appointments wa ‘We sometimes “use. 


Ong 


them for giving early notice to those who have taken the examination. Pris 
Q. Are they on salary’—A. ‘No. Some of them charge certain fees, and some of . 
them are giving their services in an honorary capacity. Mie ue « 


By Mr. Kennedy: #6 
Q. ‘Might the commission not as well have availed itself, as well as the menibed 


ments of the commissioners? 


_ Mr. Currm: I do not think we ought to load ania record wut a lot of irrevelan : 
matter. Bi 


yom 


Witness: The members of the commission have to be above suspicion of being 


it would be better to allow them to make the appointment. 


By Mr. Kennedy: eee Nat a " 
Q. You were under no obligation to yield to the Government?—A, Not nial 
af 


" 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 12, 1994, at aL o’dlock ama, 
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No. 7.—Thursday A. M., May 12, 1921 
of ; 3 
aoe WITNESSES: NHS 
| F Mr. atte Scott, Deputy Minister, Indian Affairs. Page 171. 
| | Mr. C. Cameell, Deputy Minister, Dept. of Mines. Page 191. 3 


EVIDENCE AND PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 12, 1921. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m. Present: Messrs. Spinney (in the chair), 
Argue, Calder, Currie, Charters, Euler, Griesbach, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), 
Seott, and Thompson (Yukon)—10. | 


Minutes were read and confirmed. 
Messrs. Roche, Scott, and Camsell were in attendance. 


Mr. ‘Scott, Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs, was called, sworn, and examined 
by members of the Committee. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Camsell, Deputy ‘Minister, Department of Mines, was called, sw rn, and was 
examined by members of the Committee and ‘was discharged. . 


It being one o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned till 8.30 p.m., this day. 
EB. K, SPINNEY, 


Chairman. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THurspay, May 12, 1921. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend 
_ the Civil Service Act, 1918, met at 1'1 o’clock a.m., the Ohalvmans Hon. Mr. Spinney, © 
ay presiding’ 


The Cuairman: Now, gentlemen, we have a quorum, please come to order. Mr. 
Scott has been asked to give evidence before the Committee this Ph Bie It is our 
i custom Ti cokes to administer the oath, Mr. Scott. 


of | Mr. Duncan C. Scorn, sworn. 

a eet 

ie.) By the Chairman: 

ee Q. You are Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs?—A. Yes. 

Oe Q. The object of your being called is to aid the Committee as far as. possible in 


reaching conclusions in regard to Bill No. 122, an Act to amend the Civil Service 
Act. We would be glad if you would give us your experience in connection with the 
—. Civil Service management and operations. What number of employees have you in 
_ your department’—A. At headquarters there are about 100 clerks, and the outside 
__ service comprises about 1,000 employees of different character. 
_. Q. What are their duties, the outside service?—A. Their duties range from those 
of inspectors of Indian Affairs, superintendents of Indian Affairs, Indian agents 
_ themselves, under the Indian agents, clerks, interpreters, farming instructors, team- 
__ sters, and then a large division of school teachers. Teachers of Indian schools. 
ae -Q. You may go on in your own way and give your experience and the Committee 
, will ask you questions probably as you go on.—A. Well, the experience of my depart- 
ment since the appointment of the Civil Service Commission has been rather a happy 
a one, I might say. We have co-operated with the Commission in the closest way and 
a I have obtained good results so far as the employment particularly of our outside 
men is concerned, and there has been a distinct improvement in the character of the 
_ Indian agents appointed, particularly such as the farming instructors. We have 
been enabled to secure nearly always returned men who were qualified for those posi- 
tions, and we expect to find the result in a few years of improved Indian production 
and an upward trend in the civilization of these people. The Commission has been 
considerate in acknowledging that we want a special type of man to make a successful 
_ Indian agent or a supervisor of Indians, and we have been allowed considerable lati- _ 
p. tude in the selection of these people. 


Si By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


- a Q. What do you mean by that?—A. At the same time the positions have been 
* ~ advertised and filled in the usual routine way. 

—~——-Q. You say you have been allowed certain latitude in connection with those 
appointments. What do you mean by that, Mr. Scott?—A. Where we have been 
g enabled to select a man locally and put him into the position, temporaries, the Com- 
- mission has been willing to issue a temporary certificate and then the Commission 
allow ug to try out these men. At the same time the position must be advertised 
4 under the regulations of the Commission. 

a QQ. You are speaking of agents, are you?—A. Principally agents. 

pe Q. How many agents have you had appointed in the last few years?—A. In the 
- last few years. 

@ Q. Yes?—A. I should say from ten to fifteen probably. 


2071913 


Pee 


as an Indian agent. 


prefer. i 


appointment has not been completed. The position has not been advertised. 


it was in October I was in Regina. I think the position is being advertised now. 


intend Indians, they are of great importance. 


Aon 
ars 
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Q. Give me an example hare oe oe a man fe tempor: , 
Agency in the northern part of Alberta, we selected a returned sol e 
‘Kirby. RAR Noe 

Q. You selected him?—A. Yes, we found we had a good x man. 


By Mr. Griesbach: Srey | ae 
Q. Was he in the Civil Service at the time ee No, he was vol in our service. 
He was an outsider. , ee, Oy 515 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Was he advertised for?—A. No. : i) . 

-Q. Who gave you the information on that?—A. Our Indian Commissioner at 
Regina, Mr. Graham, is on the lookout. for any man and he heard of this man Kirby 
and Kirby came and interviewed Mr. Graham and myself, I was at Regina last year 
on official business, and Kirby was engaged einai’ there, that 1s we sent Hin, 
there with the approval of the Commission. . 

Q. Who else recommended him?—A. Nobody else recommended him. in might 
say I never have had any interference from the members of Parliament or politicians 
generally with reference to any appointments that have been made. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : a 


 Q. In that case why did you appoint a man temporarily 7—A. Beau we waiad? 
to have the advantage of trying him-out and seeing whether he wou really qualify 


Q. Don’t you think that would be a good plan for all dination toh: it ree 
it would be for my own department. I don’t*want to speak of other departments. 3 

Q. That is you would like to have the privilege of selecting your own men as you 
did in that case, and giving them a try-out?—A. Absolutely yes. wi 

Q. That is quite natural?—A. You asked«me what I prefer. That is what ig would 


- Q. In that case now, you notified the Civil Service Cane dt of the vacancy. 
Do you think they could fill the vacancy if you asked them? I find that you said “No, — 
we can select these men better than the Commission” ?——-A. We know what is required — 
of. them. I would prefer to select the men myself and give them a tryout. That . 


Q. How long has he been there?—A. He has been there about six months, because — 


\ Q. He will likely get the appointment?—A. Well, he has proved ecapa os. 
Q. He will likely get it?—A. I presume so. I hope so. ‘ey 
Q. What is the use of advertising ¢+—A. That i is the law. The position should He f 
advertiséd. : ete Mh 
Q. You have selected the type of man you want?—A. Well, eh, the Binh sees 
of the Commission. We immediately reported, of course, the vacancy and we did not / 
take the man on without the consent of the Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. Griesbach: Ok ae 

Q. You can only take him on for thirty days?—A. The Commission may issue ay 

a six months temporary certificate. iain." 
By Mr. Currie: | eng 3 

Q. You find that system working out to your advantage, batter than to ees 
and let them put somebody haphazardly in there?—A. We have advertised the pos 
tion from the start, that is, from the inception of filling the vacancy the position has 
been advertised, but those positions in the West eer Indian agents have fo ‘su 
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“hE ee Hon. ae Coliter . 

iy Bart wai What do you mean by getting the right man 1—A. Getting a man Whoue 
ts - disposition, temperament and previous experience all converged towards making a 
> _ successful Indian agent. 


By Mr. Qriesbach: 
Q. Character ?—A. Yes. 


_» . By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
_ -~-—-Q. ~" Who is the best judge of that?—A. We are the best judge about the experience 
of the men, that is to say the man must prove his own usefulness. : 
¢ Q. Do you think you can judge that better than the Commission or any board 
_ that might be set up?—A. They must receive their information from us from the 
actual results of this man’s superintendence and administration. | 
. Q. That would not apply to a bookkeeper *on the reserve?—A. The bookkeeper’s 
a lane are not so important of course, but in connection with all those positions 
by. we have a probationary period of six months and we have a further probationary — 
, period of another six months. 
a Q. Does that cover book-keepers, clerks, farming instructors, and so on?—A. 
ah think so. 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: All the permanent appointments are probationary in this case. 


‘s - Wirness: Yes. So we have a right to report such and such man is inefficient 
and we want to get rid of him. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. In so far as the Indian Agents are concerned, you think the questions of 


to choose the man yourself, is that what you mean?—A. Yes, I think that is the 
most valuable guarantee we have that the man selected shall be the best man for 
a _ the position. 

men <Q), That would not apply to the clerical staff also?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Teachers ?—A. They have to have their certificates, but it does not enter — 
or “into the equation so much in connection with school teachers. 


; By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


ic Q. A teacher may have a certificate and be qualified to teach in an ordinary. 
i: school where the children were English-speaking or French-speaking. Would you 
put a teacher into an ordinary school?—A. We have to select them by their provincial 
a _ qualifications and it depends on their adaptability to the position. 

q ~ _Q. Do you take any notice of their special qualifications for that work?—A. After 
y their appointment it becomes apparent whether they will make a. success as Indian 
Beecher or not. : 

en Q. You said your present position was a more happy one than it was before? 
— What do you mean by that?—A. I mean that under the political system we did not 
Fr ee get the best men for our work. We did in some cases, and members of 
i Parliament were really observant of the special qualities required for Indian agents 
yin our positions, but not always did we get the best men for those portions; and 
_ then it was difficult to get rid of them. 

p Q. Are you getting a better class of men now than formerly?—A. I think so. 

_,  Q. Is that because you, yourself, have more to say with respect to the selection 
of these men?—A. I would put it in the way that political appointment has been 
: oo done away with and we are co-operating with the Civil Service Commission in 
_ selecting the best men we can find for the position. i 

ot [Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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Q. If you had an an free hand yourself tn your ofioera | Le § 3 
of these agents for the appointment of these men would you get along. as well?—A. 
I think so, yes. Probably just as well; but I would like of course ae power ot dis- 
missal too. 

Q. You have that now?—A. Well, no, I am not certain about Epi on don't 
think we have the power. 

Q. There is no question about that?—A. We have He. power of. dismissal? 

Q. Sure. You can fire anybody in your department?—A. Can I fire an Indian 
Agent without an Order in Council? y 

Q. Not without an Order in Council, but I mean tie Civil Service Commission 
has nothing to do with dismissals —A. Yes, but I have not got the power as deputy 
minister to fire an Indian Agent. ’ 

Q. By Order in Council?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That would rest with yourself, your minister and the Government ?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You think that right. It is important I suppose?—A. Yes. ee “2 

Q. Section 3 of this Act would give you that power which Mr. Calder has referred _ 
to to make your own selection.—A. For certain classes of offices. It would give me the ; 
power for certain classes of officers. } 

Q. Of course the idea of the -service here—there is no intention to cberoes te ‘ 
with that?—A. No, but it would not include the position of Indian Agent or Indian 2 
farm instructors, I take it. 4 

Q. I think it should include that, because I think when we come ie discuss 4 
that we should know what change should be made? ¢ By 

Q. About the grading and advancing of positions and so on, how does that work : 
out? Woulc®you please tell the Committee how it has been working out since it came * 
into force?—A. I think it has been working out fairly well. I think that the Com- © 
mission has been a trifle exacting with reference to regulations regarding transfer 
from one position to another. . ( 

Q. That is the promotion grading?—A. No, I am speaking of transfers from 
one agency to another. The Commission as I understand it, if there is a vacancy 
in a clerkship where the department cannot promote an Indian farm instructor to a 
clerkship, or cannot transfer one clerk from one agency to another agency, or take 
an agency where a position is vacant owing to death or resignations, the department 
cannot immediately promote a clerk who is serving at that agency, and who you think 
has the proper qualifications for an agent, we cannot put him into that position ~ 
immediately. I think the Commission requires us to advertise amongst all the clerks | be 
in the province or in the West; that is all clerks who would be eligible for this pro- 
motion. 

Q. Then what happens after that?’ Who makes that selection when they put in — 
their applications? ‘Suppose you get ten or fifteen applications?—A. We grade the ~ 

applicants. Of course we are’enabled to grade thé applicant, who is the local man; ) 
we are enabled to grade him and he will probably get the position. 


pe 
ME Nasri 


‘ 


a 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Do you do that grading?—A. In the West all those applications go to the — 
Commissioner and he after examination, or after—well, he has personal ene i. 
of all these men and then he is enabled to grade them. | 

Q. Do you have all those men and then they are all graded by your chief a 
ae a Yes. 7 

Q. Do they come to you for approval?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you send it to the Commission ?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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fe Re C6: Then the Seehoiod invariably accepts that Se They have so 
far, yes. 
Q. And the man who gets the highest grading according to your methods secures 


Pe. position ?—A. Yes. 

es, Q. You virtually make the appointment yourself?—A. I think so. 

; By Mr. Currie: ~~ 

3 
Be: Q: If you have the appointing power as laid down in section 3 it would work 
out exactly the same?—A, I think so. 
j ig ’ Q. And more promptly because you would not have to go through the rigmarole. 


_ The Commission has usually to eoncur in the promotions. They have no machinery 
a to go outside of your department?—A. They have machinery but they have not 


¥ applied it. I suppose the Commission could actually send a man to sit on the cases. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 4 


i . Q. Would that man have the knowledge your chief officers have?—A. I don’t 
- think he would. 
Q. Why not make the appointment yourself and save all this time?—A. I 
- would be satisfied to do that, because I might say we are all anxious to make fair 
- promotions and get the best men into the various positions. 
Se _ Q. What is the value of having the Commission if you do that?—A. It is just 
a sort of a vise. It is in the same position as a court to which you could submit these 
_ things and if there is any evidence of course that an injustice is being done, or that 
q i _ the proper men are not getting the positions, I suppose it might be said you have 
the Commission there as a final adjudicator. 
- ~——~— Q. ~“Hiave you any day labourers appointed?—A. No, we have no day iaboueeeas 
Ou lowest type of labourer is engaged by the month. . 
ia Q. What type would he be?—A. Just an ordinary type, a man to look after 
horses and ploughs. 
Q. How are they appointed?—A. By the Commission. 
Q. Are they really appointed by the Commission?—A. Well, of course, we get 
the Commission’s final approval. 
; a GY. YO get that final approval?—A. Yes. 
3 Q. How is the appointment actually made?—A. Of necessity it must be made 
_ by the men in the locality. We want a man, for instance, for the spring work. How 
Pe ean we delay in getting a man for the spring work? Spring has been passed and no 
_ ploughing done and none of the work performed. 
‘2 Q. Who is your own man on the spot?—A. The Indian Agent. 
me. . Q. He has authority to go out and get them?—A. Yes. 
— ' Q. So as a matter of fact, you appoint those day labourers?—A. Yes. 
4 ~ Q. Does that apply to teamsters as well?—A. Yes, people of that class. 
4 Q. Your agent actually selects the men and finally it reaches the Commission 
RY: and the Commission without any question puts their stamp of approval on it?— 
A. That I think has been our experience. 
q ~ Q. Why should you be bothered writing to the Commission about a case of that 
a _ ‘kind? Why should you not simply appoint a man and be through with it?—A. I 
— think that would work all right, but of course the purpose of the Act was to take 
| these appointments out of political hands, was it not? 
a QQ. If your agent had the appointment of that man?—A. If he had absolutely 
the appointment, which I could approve, of course the same result would be met 
iz exactly. 
y Q. And you would cut out all this zit i eke work ?2—A, But we would have 
g to. be assured of that in some way— 
Q. You have been in the department how long?—A. A’bout forty years. 
(Mr. D. C. Scott2 
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and you thought it was advisable he should get one, why not: simply wire him and a 


with these lower appointments?—A. I approve of that. i Meenas Pier: _ 


peels Ves, ee ans 


under that section (c)——A. Yes. eae 


those men directly by the department. 


_ A. It seems to me we would get better men and get a better result. I don’t think 
competition enters really into those positions at all. i 


much money?—A. Yes, these men have to be sought out. ci 


fit test such as you state would not be to your advantage?—A. No. 


the department I think should be appointed. 


Q. Have you tid much political fatter 
ess teamsters and day labourers and so on are. aed Nc 
old days if I wanted men I would wire the member for the consti e 
apply at once to the member for the constituency. — Ne Cheats 

Q. If instead now your agent advised you he wanted a man feat a * beptAne purpose 


him to get his man?—A. That is practically what we do now. We have to do it. 
Q. If the law were so arranged as to not have the Civil Service Commission deal — 


By Mr. Currie: ‘ ae 
Q. You approve of this first section about first aid, manual iho ‘and so. forth? 


Q. You approve of that?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | 

Q. Take in your inside service here, have you any technical men at all. I mean 
scientific men?—A. No, not scientific men. I have a Sod he of aren eat and an 

engineer. oe 
Q. What sort of an engineer?—A. Civil engineer. His duty i is to build brides, ie 
and construct roads and do work of that character. el 
@. Take those two. You have two professional men who might ee come. 


Q. Do you think it would be advisable that those men ‘oid te appointed aineee s 
or appointed after competition?—A. Well, I. approve of the principle of Saati al 


Q. Why ’—A. Because I think we can get better men. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You ean lay your hands on the best men ?—A.. Yes, we know where t to get the 
pest men and we would appoint them. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: AES ae 
Q. Then you would eliminate competition, which is at the very basis of the Civil 
Service Act?’—A. For the technical. officers and the heads of branches Baad you do 
that? 
Q. What is you main reason for saying you would rather “appoint. aineee your 
technical officers, and we will keep in mind only pour architect or the engineer and 
your heads of branches?—A. Yes. 


Q. Why?’—A. Well, I don’t think the salaries are high enough, for Viste to 
get a fair competition. I don’t think we are offering enough for those positions. — 


Q. Why would you rather appoint them direct outside the question of salary ? aa 


By Mr. Currie: ay " 
Q. As it stands now2—A. No. nw ; 
Q. If you have real competition the man that would be the best oul want | too 


Q. And you have to get the best men you can for the money ? A competitiy 


‘By Hon. Mr. Calder: e: : pn 
Q. Name one of your branches over there?—A. The Assistant Deputy Minister o cdg 


Q. Who is your Assistant Deputy Minister now?—A. Mr. Maclean. Mees 
-[Mr. D. C. Scott.] nee 
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5 San that position open to competition?—A. We might get results from that but I 
_ would be better satisfied to make the selection myself. 

re s -Q. Would that be because you think you Have a better knowledge of what work that 
Ee man has to do than anybody else and that‘ you would be better able to size up the 
man’s qualities to carry on the work?—A. That is practically it. 

Q. That is, through the competitive system you\might not succeed in getting the 
best man qualified for that work—A. No, he would have the probationary period in 
which he would have a test of his qualifications. . 
tg Q. In actual practice, what is the result of that probationary period? Once a 
_ ‘man is in six months and he is satisfactory, what is the result?—A. We have made 
use of that. 
~ Q: What class ie men?—A. In the farm instructors, except essentials. 

Q. But if a man were appointed over there as your Assistant Deputy as a fomit 
____ of competition and he stayed on the job s#x months and he was not entirely satisfactory, 
would you not be inclined to think he would stay right there?—A. Well, I don’t know. 


' inadequate for the job. I would have to do so. 
mr Q. In so far as your technical men are concerned, you have two of them there and 


- also in so far as the branches are concerned. In your opinion, would you think if those 


' getting better men?—A. Yes. 


.  Q. Now as regards promotions in your Ga ead at the present time promoti ons — 
' are under the control of the Civil ‘Service Commission?—A. Yes. Ai 
my Q. We will take any one of your branches. Take an accounting branch. AY Guat . 


chief accountant resigns or dies. Somebody must fill the position. Under the present Oe. 3 
__, law and regulations that promotion is made by the Civil Service Commission. Do _ 


BS. you agree with that principle?—A. I prefer to make the appointment myself. 
/_ ~~ +. ‘For the same reason??—A. For the same reason—I think the promotions and 
\ - transfers in the department ought to be left to the department, ought to be left to — 


Ti the deputy minister. That is both inside and outside service. 


—A. It would perhaps make it more binding or more formal if the eens, in 
~ Council ratified the promotion. 


Be: Q. Do you think we should arrange our law so as to give the deputy minister full. | 


power to make those appointments without referring to the Governor in Council ?— 


fee A, | think it sate conduce to the better discipline in the service, throughout the. 


service. 

‘Se Q. In oe eases then you think our law should be amended so as to take fea 
4 ar the Commission the power they have in these regards, first, as to manual labourers, 
» and second as to your agents, third as to your technical men, and fourth the head of 
your branches, and place all those various positions directly under the deputy minister ? 
_ —A. Yes, that is my opinion. My opinion in other words is that the chief func- 
tioning of the-Commissioners should be the appointment of the officers and that 
after that the administration of the clerical and other service of the department 
a should be in the hands of the department. Of course, that is my personal view. I 
_. have always held that. | 


By Mr. Currie: 
Bx Q. That strengthens the discipline?—A. That strengthens the discipline of the 
- department, and it removes from the Commission a great deal of the work that might 
be considered unnecessary, that is, the granting of leave and special leave and the 
statutory increases. At present now when I recommend a statutory increase I 
- recommend it on a form. I send it in duplicate. It: comes to the Commission and 
- one copy comes back to me vised by the ‘Commission. 
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appointments were left with you, left with the department, that you would sueceed in ' 


is ee as Hi eeed to-morrow ag you Pe aati it would be advisable to 


_. I think I would make a protest myself against his final employment if I found him ~ 


hae Q. Do you think tthe Governor in Council should have anything to do with it? a 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. If you make a recommendation for an increase in alee tae one of your 
officers, is it ever turned down by the Commission?—A. It has not been yet. . 

Q. Would it likely be?—A. I don’t know, I am not sure. . 

Q. On what grounds can you conceive it would be?—A. Well, Plone ee was 
some glaring case of favouritism on my part that might be known to the Commis- — 
sion, but I don’t know how it could be because I must certify that the clerk is Ona 
and has increased his usefulness. 

Q. How could the Commission ever learn that there was gross favouritism on — 
your part.—A. I don’t see for what particular reason they would turn the arta, 
increase down. . 

Q. In other words you think that in so far as annual increases to be Baia to the 
civil servants in your department, that that is a matter that should rest with yourself? 
—A. Yes, leave and statutory increase. I am entirely in favour of the Civil Service 
Commission making the appointment in the first place with those reservations I 
have made. I believe it has really led to great Denreyement in the service. 


By Mr. ole | : saul : sy 

Q. You mean the inside appointments here?—A. Yes, and the outside service 4 
too. if 
Q. Outside of those men you have mentioned?—A. Yes, in comparison with the ei 

old system. 


; 
: ‘ ; 
By Mr. Griesbach: | 4 

Q. The real essence of your belief in the Commission lies in the belief that it 
has eliminated political patronage. That is the virtue of it—A. That is the virtue if 
of it, undoubtedly. 

Q. That is about the only virtue?—A. That and other virtues. ; Sale 

Q. Following this course, there is no doubt about that, but I think ‘that 1a the. vag 
prime virtue. So that any departure would be logically to go back into trouble 
again?’—A. Certainly, we don’t want to go back into trouble again. That is what I # ~ 
emphasized. If this power is to be placed in any other place than the Civil Service 
Commission it must be safeguarded in the same way. 

Q. If any of the classes are removed from the Civil Service Act, before they are 
removed you want to know just how precisely the wants are going to be met so far 
as political interference is concerned?—A. Yes, unless we are protected in that way. 
I would not want them removed without any fixity of responsibility. 


By Mr. Currie: ce na 
Q. The responsibility rests on you?—A. I am wine to ie the A ata ; 
so far as my department is concerned, but I might say since the law is in force we 
' have had no recommendation from politicians with reference to promotions. . 
By hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. No members of Parliament have called at your office and urged the appoint-— 
ment of any official?—-A. Not one. 
By Mr. Currie: 
Q. You got no letters from any member?—A. No. 
(; So they behaved themselves pretty well?—A. Yes, very well indeed. ae 
By hon. Mr. Calder: ‘ ie 


Q. You say you have about 1,500 employees all told?—A. Not quite that mony oa 
1,100 or 1,200. 


Q. Do you have to carry-on a very voluminous correspondence with. the Ohi 
‘Service Commission?—A. Yes, it is somewhat burdensome. ie . 
[Mr. D C. Scott.] : vie 
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7 Q. That is in Meeoction with your appointments, transfers, increases of salary 
Band so on?—A. Yes. | 
ig -Q. And leaves of absence and all the various pucaleens they have? It is a 
pretty heavy correspondence?—A. It is certainly. 
‘ Q. Have you had to increase your staff very much?—A. No. I have not increased 
the staff. Probably it has caused the increase of one typewriter, but not more than 
that. 
Bi Q. Have the balance of your staff to put in more hours? That would seem to 
indicate that if you carry on a very voluminous correspondence your staff is over- 
loaded and you may have to reduce some of them?—A. The department is very econo- 
- mically manned now. 
“a Q. Take the question of increase in salaries and Preps taee alone and other ques- 
__ tions of that kind, you have to correspond with the Commission?—A. Yes. 
@. And I suppose in some cases there would be a thousand letters pass between 
- you and the Civil Service Commission?—A. There has been a voluminous correspon- 
_ dence and it has been very heavy and I sign every letter. I am not allowing any 
other officers to deal with this promotion or routine work. I sign all the letters 
myself. 
‘a Q. From your knowledge of the administration of public business, your know- — 
ledge of your own department, you can form a pretty good judgment as to what that 
- would mean throughout the entire service where we have somewhere about 25,000 
employees?—A. Yes, it must be very heavy. 


Be By Mr. Currie: 
ta 
ia Q. How many letters do you get from the Commission? There is the leave, 


_ granting of leave. I suppose a thousand letters detailing something in connection ~ 
with the staff?—A. Every day I think I must get ten or twelve letters from the Com-- 
mission in the way of forms. 

ee Q. So that this 25,000 of a service will run up to about a million letters a year? 
_ —A. That refers to other departments. I don’t know anything about that. But. still 
_ the correspondence has been handled without a very large increase in the staff and 
by competent people that I have there, and I have given it my personal supervision. 
- T have no complaint to make about that. I am trying to work the Act. 

} Q. How many employees have you in your department in the Civil Service, Mr. 


Roche. 


ae Hon. Mr. Rocut: The major portion of them are temporaries. We have in the 
- neighbourhood of 200 employees, that is including temporary and permanent. 

es Q. That has increased over the number you had prior to the Act coming into 
- foree? How many had you previously ? 

Hon. Mr. Rocu#: It was confined to the inside service before. Then we had less 
than twenty. i ‘ 

E; Q. If the Civil Service Commission has found it necessary under the Act to 
increase their staff from 20 to 200, there must be a corresponding increase in the 
departments to take care of all that business?—A. In the other departments. 

Bo Q. Yes?—A. Oh, yes. 

ee Q. If they found it necessary to add 180 it would mean a corresponding increase 
- outside the Commission; the operation of this law fee added 360 to the service?—A. I 
could not say that. 

Q. No?—A. And it takes quite a lot of inducement to get me to add a clerk to 
the service. I think one of the courses of the service is the ease with which positions 
are created and filled As soon as one man gets appointed to the service he wants to 
appoint some other man. That is the whole curse of the service. 


ia [Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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sends them to us. 


glaring outstanding cases that I think were classified too low. 


Q. How about the spent in Oana ihe Siete service. 
of people get into your department here, say from Toronto, Brantford Calgai 
Edmonton ?—A. A very small percentage. We have had a few outsiders. ences headin an. 

Q. How do you ever manage to get them ?—A. The Oil Service Commission ae 


Q. They are generally returned soldiers ta he I have a fom returned soldiers ine a 
the office. Cee 


@. Reverting to returned scldiers, ae many returned soldiers had the Canines ] 
sion to send you. as compared with civilians?—A.-I could not say that because they o 
have filled the positions of stenographers and extra clerks. | hs a 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Do you find any trouble over your aie ao ‘There are certain 


Q. Would you like to have a whack at that classification yourself 1k i am 
fairly well satisfied with the classification with the exception of two or three positions 
that I think are unclassified. . 

@. It is rather an objection in regard to salaries fixed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is your classification too fine? Have you too many classes and all that Sort. 
of thing?’—A. Not exactly that, because our work was so peculiar, because we had 
to really indicate the classifications ourselves, that is, the classes into which those ~ 
people should go; that is the Indian agents. In the iat place inspectors, then Indian 
agents, as you went down the grade they were all fairly well defined. There was 
very little hair-splitting in our department. : . 

Q. Do you think the Governor in ‘Council should have power to revise ‘ae classi- — 
fication so far as your department is concerned?—A. Well, he would not have very — 
much to do. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You have not got very many special cases. You know in some departments 
they try to get special salary and that forms a special class. I understand in a certain. 
department they have a man studying the Einstein theory of relativity ¢@—A. We have 
nothing to do yet with the Einstein theory. im 

@. You said something about the patronage system. You -were recommended 4 
under that system?—A. Yes. 3 . 

Q. Who appointed you to that position?—A. I think it was Sir J ohn Macdonald, 
when I was a youth. It is an outstanding case in which patronage has been success- 
ful. a. 

Q. Do you know of ‘several instances in the service in your department down H/ 
there that are sufferers from being appointed ?—A. My assistant eR was appointed te 
by Alexander Mackenzie. 

Q. And did that old stonecutter exercise good judgment A. View: he was a 
good man too. ‘ih 

@. Come along the line now.—A. We know there were some excellent appoint- 
ments, of course, under the political system and some bad appointments. The worst. 
feature of that was that we could not get rid of the men that were appointed in that 
way. The power that appointed them kept them there. Ri 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Unless the government changed ?—A. Yes, and of course when the Government 
changed the man’s politics might have changed. 


By Mr. Currie: Me 


Q. Did you ever hear tell of where there were no dismissals at all | in ‘the depart: 
ment under that system?—A. No. 


[Mr. D. C. Scott.] 
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* hy BS . Bont an Para vert: agent be ee to cut up and get tnOnE, would he not — 
Pio decapitated at once {—A. No, not at once. We would just give him lots of rope, 
give him a chance to improve. 

ig 2 - Q. You cannot do that now. You exercise no power to dismiss now?—A. We 
_ exercise power to dismiss now, oh, yes. We have the probationary system, but there 
is not the same inducement to keep the men in office, that is to say the political 
influence being eliminated the Governor in Council is not going to exercise it; at 
least I don’t imagine he is going to exercise it. I think if I was to report to my 
‘minister to-morrow that such and such a man is drunk and incompetent he would 
_ immediately fire him. There is no question about it. 


a, By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Would he not inquire as to what his politics were first, before he would to 
R, that?—A. I don’t know what he would do. 

Q. Do you think ministers are different to-day from what they were fifteen years 
ago’—A. If he felt he had no political responsibility for the appointment, I don’t 
' think he would extend it over the dismissal. That is only my opinion. It is not 
worth very much. 


|” By Mr. Euler: 
ae My Q. You have mentioned certain classes of officers in your department aaa 
_ appointment you would like to see taken out of the hands of the Commission. You 


present Bill passes does this Bill provide for those safeguards you have in mind? art 
A. I don’t think it does. 

Q. So if this Bill passes the abuses of the whole system may possibly come back 
1 again, in so far as those appointments you have mentioned are concerned.—A. There 
is a danger there, but one reason which leads me to think that those lower positions — 
mm the service ought to be appointed, is the loss of time that ensues. If I want a man 
in a lower position, a constable or a labourer, I want him right away. 


Bay the Cece: 


ey’ Q. If you thought under the old system an appointment under the patronage _ 
me was given to an incompetent person, would you make an effort to get rid of 

4 him?—A. Yes. ; 
~  Q. Would you find any opposition on the part of the member who recommended 
- that man to prevent you from doing so?—A. Not in the last extreme, but that man 
- would have all the advantages that might be accorded to his position. He would not 
be dismissed as a matter of course. It would be a matter of debate, and he would be 
given every opportunity to improve. 

Q. There is no member of Parliament who would compel you to keep on these 
_ men who are undesirable and inefficient?—A. Very frequently there was very strong 
pressure to keep men in the service. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Is he not given the same opportunities now to reform. I mean a fellow got 
, on a drunk; you would not fire him?—A. Yes. I think if an Indian agent got drunk 
) that would be the end of him. 7 
te ~ Q. What about the second rating. Take a man that went off on a holiday to 
~ Hull. What would you do with him?—A. We would fire him. We have not had any 
a cases of that kind. 


th to be safeguarded in some way from the abuses that existed prior to 1918. If this 
hag 


4 By the Chairman: 
be - Q. Have you any further questions to ask Mr. Scott? 
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qualified this statement by saying that if that were done the appointment would have — 
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By Mr. Currie: a ny ee 


Q. About the returned replies? You have to deal with a number of cases T sup- 
pose of that kind?—A. Yes. iene? PCS Ra ae 


Q. What do you think about a returned soldier being on the Costininaon 2s There: Hh 
is a complaint made that there is no returned soldier on the Commission to look 
after them there?—A. The Commission is guided by the law, which is explicit in ~ 
the matter and there is always a returned soldier a member of the Board. I don’t _ 
think it is necessary to have a returned soldier on the Commission. 

Q. In the choosing of appointees, don’t you think a returned soldier would he a 
benefit to his fellow appointees if he were on that Board?—A. As I say there is always 
a returned soldier a member of the Board. These men look after the interests of the — 
returned soldier there particularly, I assure you. RRO ts Re: 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : rita 

Q. Have you had any chief officer appointed recently,” any important officer 

appointed ?/—A. No, we are just on the verge of oe for an important officer. 
Q. te you have not had one as yet?—A. No. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. How long have you been under this regime? Were you classified right away? — 
—<A. It took the usual time. We had to wait with the others and take our turn. ty 
.Q. How long is it since you are completely Geer Fa a think about six — 
months. 

Q. Is the general effect of this re-classification to ae salaries in your depart- 
ment ?—A. No, I think there has been an upward tendency. uh 

Q. What per cent?—A. I did not work it out in percentages. 

@. That is the public purse. You had to be increased as a result of all this 
re-classification to what extent? Slay 10 or 15 per cent’—A. I would say 10 per cent 
were properly increased, because our staff was in some respects ridiculously under- — 
paid. Consider paying an Indian agent in British Columbia $1, a a year, which | 
was what we were paying before the re-classification. 

Q. What does he get. now?—A. I think $1,900. \ oi 

Q. What does he get in addition to that?—A. Some on a free cae and allow- 
ance in addition to that. i 

Q. Do they get the produce of the farm?—A. No, they can get the Prague them-  — 
selves. There is the land for it. B. 

-Q. Is the land provided?—A. No, not necessarily provided. — 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Does he get rations?—A. No, not in British Columbia. : Ny: 
Q. Why ?—A. Because the agencies in British Columbia are not so remote per- 
haps as the agencies in the Northwest; I mean remote from civilization and we never _ 
had the ration system in British Columbia. It was never established there and we 
don’t want to establish it now. CRN ; ba 


‘ By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Have you had any interference with the so-called unions in the city in your 
so-called promotions?—A. No. 

Q. Have they made any representations to the Civil Service Commission of any _ 
kind?—A. No. They just had the general literature expressing their opinions, but a 
they have not attempted to influence the heads of the department. * 

Q. They have not tried to intimidate the department at all?—A. No. All I Gente 
to say was, we have had close co-operation between the Commission and the depart- 
ment. We have endeavoured to do everything to Corry out the Act and we have been 


Mr. D. C. Scott.] a 
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Pihaeet ea the Der taon | in a very friendly spirit and the result has been an improve- 
ment in our service. I wish to say that, and there is no intention on my part of 
ce. recommending that we should in any way go back to what is called political patronage. - 
: Q. You don’t want the Commission dismissed?—A. No; certainly not. I want 
_ the Commission improved, and all these recommendations of mine I consider are in 
line of actual improvement and in the interest of ithe Commission as well as the 
department; that is to say, if the Commission had this power of appointment and 
had no power to-interfere in the internal administration of the department after a 
Manis appointed. I think it would be a great benefit all round. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would be relieved of a lot of work?—A. We would be relieved of a lot 
of work, because I give a statutory increase. If my minister wishes to sanction that, 
_ well and good, but I don’t think the certainty of doing justice or injustice is heightened | 
or diminished by getting the Commission to vise that and the same way with leave 
and all the administration of the department. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. You have read this Bill? Is there anything that you can see that is objec- 
tionable of that? It is really in line with what you suggested——A. Hardly that — 
because I said we must have some protection. If the Parliament of Canada wishes 
to pass that Bill and go back to the system that would follow that, of course I have 
nothing to say. I would administer the Bill. 

Q. How would you take the suggestion of sending some of the suggested amend- — 
ments to the Bill. Put them in writing?—A. I would have to eet the suggestions of © 
my law officers because I would not be competent to do it. 

Q. I guess that will.do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman: Now, Dr.. Roche, have you any questions to ask? 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. In regard to temporary appointment to those positions you spoke aon in 
the field: when you requisition the Civil Service Commission to the effect that there 
is a vacancy and you would like the\vacancy filled under the Act and Regulations, 
you have the power now of getting a competent temporary employee?—A, Yes, for 
-- one month, and for an additional month, and then the Commission may issue a tem- 
porary certificate, I think. | 


By Mr. Gules 
Q. In any emergency case you can put on any employees for thirty days witout 
a certificate?—A. Yes. 
Q. But you must communicate first to the Commission ?—A. No, not in connec- 
tion with those temporary appointments. 


By Hion. Mr. Roche: 

Q. If it.is over thirty days you communicate with the Commission. Then the 
Commission under the law and regulations is entitled to issue a temporary certificate 
for six months?—A. Yes. 

a Q. Which if it is necessary in the public interest may fe extended for another 
six months?—A. Yes. 

: Q. So that if you ask originally to have this position filled permanently poe, it 
took, say, two or three months to get a good competent man, you would rather have 
a little delay for the sake of getting a good man when the public interest is not 
MS being injured by reason of the fact you already have a permanent man?—A,. No, 
but we have taken care to select a temporary man before we put him in there. That 

es (Mr. D. C. Scott.] 


’ and he has all the training and he is the man you have selected. ‘That is one of the 


is eer I thonehe to make clear, not abet I gavanee that as I 
- Commission. I don’t want that understood at. all. ‘That is a ‘sort 
i not proof. ; 
Q. You mentioned one agent, Hobema, ce you AE on ‘canon eas Yes. wi 

Q. The certificate was issued for six months by the Commission 2—A. Yes. pas 
-Q. In the meantime you had requisitioned for that position to be made perman- | 
ent. It is now being advertised?—A. I believe so. It has been or willbe. 
- Q. When the time will expire for receiving applications you will be, requested 
to either come yourseif or to be represented at the Commission ?—A. Yes. | 
Q. For the purpose of making a selection from those who have applied @— 
Ay Yes. 
@. And the Commission will have to be convinced that the man aN is tem-— 
porarily on the job is the best man before they will appoint him permanently ?—A. Yes. 
and of course our six months and our year’s experience is the most valuable index 
as to whether the man is or is not a proper man to be employed. 
| ~Q: Supposing that man had been on the job temporarily and we i cue you 
to appear before the Board to consider applications on their merits for a permanent 
appointment and we grade such and such a man; John Smith is the best applicant. 
He is put on the job. ‘You have then under the Act the power to dismiss that man 
within a period of six months if his services are not satisfactory’—A. Yes. _ ; 
Q. So then you have the power of trying him out?—A. Yes. | 

Q. After he is permanent ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. If you are not convinced at the end of six months whether he is going ve 
make good or not you have the privilege of asking for the extension of another six 
months?—A. Yes. 


Mr. TuHompson (Yukon): That is a year altogether. 


u Shin AG 


Hon. Mr. Rocure: Yes. So we have the option under the Act of devils ia 
probationary peed extended a year before asking us to make that ‘permanent certi- — 
fieate. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. On that point, so we can clear it up if you are going to branch off on another 
question: there is a good deal of talk, Mr. Scott, in Government circles here, in the | 
ease that is described by the Doctor, you might as well have no competition at all. 
Why advertise for other people to send in applications? You have gone out and 
selected the best man you could according to your knowledge of the whole situation, | 
and according to the knowledge and qualifications of this man. You put him in on 
probation for the approval of the Commission for six months, and then you go to 
work and ask other fellows to send in applications for that job. The statement 
that is made repeatedly in and out of Parliament is that that should not be done, 
because that man has that job cinched and he is going to get it. It is only camou-- 
flage asking other people to send in applications.—A. There is that argument. Be 
is conceivable however that even a better man might apply. I don’t think it 18 incon- 
ceivable that a better man might not apply. . 

Q.. What sort of a man would that be, a man whose dusliqene you ant 
know anything about? Here is another man who has been on the job for six months — 


‘main criticisms about the Commission and its working of this law, that i is, that men 
- eome in temporarily and the job is cinched for them and that all these advertise- 
ments are merely camouflage. What have you to say to that? 

Hon. Mr. Rocus: In your department, Mr. Stead, the publicity agent, we refused 
to pass upon him until the position was advertised and he finally did win out. — ; 

_ Hon. Mr. Carper: We were just on the change. Mr. Scott has given us the sam , 


_ evidence that in so far as keymen are in charge of branches in your nly 
(Mr. D. C. Scott.] 


? 
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Be, “you hake to x0) out and seek thee men carefully; those are the men who are going to 
‘a be responsible for the administration of public business and I doubt very much the 
i advisability of putting those appointments up for competition. Now Mr. Cory 
with myself searched the whole of Canada to get a man with the qualifications we 
_ thought would fill that position. We were weeks at it trying to get the right kind 
. of aman. I say that appointment was made just on your undertaking the work, We 
2 started to make our inquiries before you had this work on pet hands, if I am not 


mistaken. 

¢ y>. Hon. Mr; Pans That is the case that ‘Mr. Hocken pera to originally, and 
F: that Mr. Maclean defended the Commission against. 

% } Mr. Currie: You are giving this Committee the impression that Mr. Calder had 
2 been interfering with the appointment. 


: Hon. Mr. Caper: This was early when the Conia has started its work. I 
F:: had made my inquiries together with Mr. Cory and I saw a good many people. 

Mr. Currin: We have had a good many people in here who have told us that 
neither minister or member have interfered with the appointment and I don’t think 
‘It is very well to bring up a case of this kind. 

Hon. Mr. Caper: I don’t object in the slightest. 

Mr. Currie: I don’t think it is fair. 
. Hon. Mr. Rocuzt: The temporary appointments are only made for our own protec- 
_ tion. That is something we have been trying to insist upon 
aie Hon. Mr. Caper: I am not personally objecting to what was done in this case 
_ here if under your law and regulations you could work these things out so that this 
man who was selected by Mr. Scott would get that job without in a sense, shall I 
say, deceiving other people. Deception is probably too strong a word. It is not that. 
e You are simply carrying out the law but in the meantime the department has put 
aman in there and I can quite conceive their desire to try him out. But on the other 
- hand that man who has gone in and spent the time has a cinch on the job, which 
_ the others have not. . 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: Not always. 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: I can quite conceive where there may be persons 
7 Hon. Mr. Rocue: We informed the department that by putting a man on tem- 
 porarily, his experience on that job is not going to be taken into consideration in 
- making the appointment. 
a Mr. Currie: In how many cases? 
«Hon. Mr. Rocus: In every instance we insist. 


s Mr. Currre: How many cases can you show this Committee? In how many cases 
have you gone beyond and taken another one outside the one who has had the 


a temporary appointment? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: I don’t know how many cases but we have had it. 


Mr. Currie: How many? _ 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: I particularly remember one ‘case where the member for King- 
SS ston protested strongly because we did not keep the man who had been put on 
- temporarily. We said he was not giving satisfaction. He said: “What is the use 
of putting your man on when he has been giving satisfaction?” The Commission 
there came in for condemnation by a member of Parliament for doing the very thing 
' Mr. Calder said was not right. He was put on by the local authorities, 

Mr. Currte: In what percentage of cases have you gone where you have had a 
man on temporarily and the right man was tried and the deputy minister said he 
. had all the recommendations? In how many cases out of the total have you passed 
kK, over the men chosen and taken people answering so-called advertisements ? 

[Mr..-D, ‘GeScott! 
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me apponent was a far better man. 


those figures to the Committee on some’ cases? 


as a return from the House? fh 


impossible for me to charge my department— 


ment. In almost every case the gentleman selected by the head of the department 


B nee are handicapped in applying for the position. Do you thing it is really necessary ‘ 
_ to go beyond the head of the department? You say in practically every hee, you. cy 


; The Governor in Council may not confirm it. 


{ 
aru Al 


- Hon. Mr. Rocuz: We ree never passed over ‘a man on a 1 jo 
Mr. Currm: How many times have FOU poh over on ‘the whole? ey 


‘Hon. Mr. Rocur: I can get them, yea : De a Oh Mie er ancy 
Mr. Currie: You will bring the number of appointments ra, thal ee who hold 
the appointments with the approval and recommendation of the Minister, who are. 
passed over and somebody as a result of the so-called advertisement, was given the | “ 
position. ie 
Hon. Mr. Carper: That is in the entire service? meee 
Mr. Curr: Let us take one department. How many cases. would come, under 
that. category ? CE at ea 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: I don’t know how long it would take. 
Hon. Mr. Garver: It would take a long time to go through the ani gervien for 
the last few years. " 
Mr. Currie: What percentage in general terms CG ou say? We will wet that 


[ 
{ hte 


Hoon. Mr. Rocue: Where there are so many thousands of appointments it ‘is! 
Hon. Mr. Carper: How would it do to get two departments? Mee i 
Mr. Currm: All right, you name the departments. . ay fe eR 
Hon. Mr. Cauprr: Take the Interior Department. and. the Agricultural Depart ‘ 
ment. Ni: 
Hon. Mr. Rocuze: The. point 4 aici to emphasize is that As department in 
putting men on temporarily does not consider the: experience gained by a man in that 
temporary position. i aS 
Mr. Griespach: Why should not the man profit by his‘ ce ee os : 
Witness: He has profited by the chance he had to prove he had a capacity. 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: His. qualifications will be compared with his. a 
qualifications minus the six months he had on the job. ‘ 


Mr. Keyyepy: Do you think it is necessary to go beyond the head on the dncck: 
ment? For instance, Mr. Seott selects a man AERO LL for that position. As 
Mr. Calder stated, in the nature of things the time will come for a. permanent. appoint- 


gets the appointment. I think it must be admitted that other applicants, to say” the 


ea 
his recommendation. Na 
Hon. Mr. Rocuz: Mr. Johnston does go beyond that. It goes. seule to’ he dove 
method of employment before this Act came into force. Now Mr. Scott. admits. the 
former method of application was through the members of Parliament. | Cee 
»Mr. Kennepy: If it were confined to the head of the department to fa yap that 
appointment without any political interference, would not that. cover the same ground? of 
Hon. Mr. Canper: Do you mean the deputy head or the head? 


Mr. Kernnepy: The deputy head would ae the recommendation, I spore a 


tre 


Hon. Mr. Catper: Would that make it Se hivaen on the Governor in -Coune 
to confirm any recommendations? 


Mr. Kennepy: As far as I am personally concerned I am ontiehed scipactt : 


we would get more efficient’ men by leaving it to the deputy heads hs 
IMr. D. C. Scott.] HOPS yc 


if 
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ee ve Q3 Mr. ‘Soot, as an tik ieatiovs: Mr. Calder asked you if your assistant deputy 
- ministership should become vacant to-morrow would you be in favour of throwing that 
r open to competition, or would you be i in favour of you naming his successor. You would 
prefer to name his successor. As a matter of fact would it not be the very first 
"question the Commission would act upon, being notified there was someone on your 
staff eligible for promotion, if you had such men you would fill the vacancy by pro- 
motion and not by competition ?—A. 'My view on that is consistent, because I want to 
E take the promotions out of the hands OF the Commission entirely, because one includes: 
_ the other. 


Ys  -Hon. Mr. Roonn: The Commission would not advise throwing it open to com- 
‘ - petition. 


Mr. Currie: Suppose you had another Commission they might. 
Hon. Mr. Rocnz: No, we always ask the deputy if there is somebody eligible for 
promotion. } | . 


‘ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

ie: Q. Which system do you think the civil servants themselves would approve, pro- 
‘ _ motion made on your recommendation or made by yourself, or promotion made by the 
Commission ?—A. Well, it is rather difficult to answer that question because I cannot 
- gauge the feeling of the service, but I think my own department would be perfectly . 
willing to abide by my decision. In fact there is very little friction or criticism in the 
x Eoent with reference to the administration by the heads of the offices. 


By Mr. Currie: 


i Q. J ust one question on that point. The impression I think of the garden 
variety of politicians was that all promotions in the service now being under the 
Civil Service Commission are naturally competitive the same as they are in England, 
a _by competitive examination. Is that so?—A. The regulations of the Commission 
BS: show that I think it is a competitive system. 

| Q. It works out entirely on the recommendations, does it not?—A. The recom- 
mendations have a great deal to do with it. 

4 Q. Have you any competitive examinations ?—A. I don’t think we have 1a 
ep promotions in the inside service where there has been competition. 

Q. You have not had?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Have you had any Benet A No, not since classification. 

Q. Suppose you had some promotions to make to-morrow, what would the pro- 
y Se be?—A. The Commission, I think, can inform you as to that. That is, there 
_ would be a competitive examination. 

_ Q. They don’t say so. They say they take the advice of the deputy head or the 
assistant, and they may not necessarily have an examination of a written character. 
qr think I am right there, Doctor. 


_ Hon, Mr. Rocue: . We always have competitive examinations, not nécessarily 


ty ‘ 
ay 


isaniee: The purpose of competition is the underlying principle of promotion. 


By Mr. Currie: 


» OQ But the person that is recommended on favourably gets the position. 
~ Witness: I have not had any experience in that. I could not tell. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 
—Q. You also referred to the fact that the promotion of the assistants should be 


8 tt to the department, to yourself entirely. The existing regulations provide, Mr. 
ee [Mr. D. GC. Scott.] 
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Sect, do they not, that suppose you wie in minke a tie within ) | 
ment in Ottawa you can transfer men around from one branch to the other witho 
coming to the Commission?—A. Yes. | | aa | 
| Q. And it is only where a transfer yore. a sae of adinge. that you bane 
require the approval of the Commission, the precaution being that if a transfer was 
made from Battleford to Prince Albert you might be doing an injustice to a person he 
who is eligible for promotion to that vacancy on the Prince Albert staff, bringing in ie 
a man from Battleford. It was a precaution provided in our regulations that the — 
Commission had to approve because of irritation being caused in the past by transfer 
being made of that nature——A. It seems that matter is cut down to too fine a point. 
For instance, if I want to transfer a clerk or promote a clerk to an agency, that the 
position is thrown open to all the clerks who might be available for that position, 
and then my Indian Commissioner at Regina is asked to rate those clerks, to give 
them a rating. It is a sort of obscure matter. He finds it extremely difficult to 
understand what the form means, although he wishes to understand what the expres- 
sion weight means and values. He has graded other men; what he will try to do is 
to appraise the man whom he wants to get the position so much higher or just oak 
sufficient degree higher than the next man to get the position. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In other words, he in a sense disregards the scheme of grading altogether, or 
rather he will mark that grading in favour of the man he thinks should get the job. 
He will arrange his marking so that that man will get the job—A. My recommenda- 
tion, as I told you, is that the promotions and transfers open. to be in the hands of M 
the department. . 

@. Inside and outside?—A. Inside and outside. Of course I sunbee the Can 
mission in its position in administering the Act, and I have done everything to 
support it, but I think their usefulness would be immensely improved by cutting 
off all the internal administration of the department. Let us provide for promotions, 
annual increases, statutory leave and everything else. Sie! 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Have you got the printed form that is sent out to grade those neoole i—A. oe 
have not one by me, but you might have one brought up. 
@. Are there such forms?—A. Yes, they are typewritten or mimeographed eae 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Would you send us one, Mr. Scott?—A. Yes, and I Saale like to ee you a 
an example of how— “a 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Has every individual in your department got to be report on by his” 
superior privately each year?—A. No, only as a vacancy arises. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Is this a copy of it? (referring to document) ?—A. I think this has been mike a 

too, but I think there is a little different form with reference to some ake our gael.) q 
offices in which there is a line here for— BY 
Q. This is the form for the inside office, is it?—A. I think T Haha them on the 4 
files perhaps, the ratings, or efficiency ratings which are sent to my outside officer, to 
my Indian Commissioner in Regina, Mr. W. M. Graham, in this very case which we 
are dealing with now. I don’t think that is the same ee ‘ ; 
Q. “Efficiency rating for promotional competitions: - Facts to be pene ? 

: (A) Quality and quantity of work; carefulness, steadiness, industry, willingness, appli a 
cation to duty (B) resourcefulness : intelligence; adaptibility to nem conditions; ini * 


tive; ability to carry out instructions. me Genera knowledge of work of branch 
[Mr. D. C. Seott.] 


SN ee ee enn oe * 
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i¢ pS ability to fill higher position (D) Courtesy, tact, willingness to co-operate; 
Bee conduct in relation to superiors; tact in dealing with subordinates (E) Ability to 
accept entire responsibility; good judgment; ability to plan and produce work, to 
_~ instruct and direct others; fairness towards assistants. (I) Physical fitness, regu- 
larity and punctuality in attendance. Now the rate to be given for each of these, 
A, B, C, D, E and F, are ‘ Very good ; average; fair or poor.’” I presume the person 
toe is to fill this out must decide in the case of each of these factors what the rating 
would be, and I would judge from what you stated Mr. Scott that Mr. Graham, your 
Indian Commissioner at Regina, would see to it that he put in the words “ Very good” 
“Above average” “Fair” or “Poor,” in such a way that he would make certain 
when this reached the department that the man he had in mind would get the job?— 
A. I think he must do 80, because previously he has decided who should get the job, 
and who the best man is for the job. That is what we are aiming at. That is the 
reason I want to take promotions and transfers out of the Commission. 

Q. You would take the shortest cut. You would go and say to Mr. Graham “Go 
out and get your man, recommend him to me and we will appoint him”?—A. Yes, 
“and give me your reasons why you should appoint him,” because I think it is always 
necessary there should be control. 

i 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


s Q. You mentioned about annual increase and leave of absence? Annual increases 
are given just the same as they have been for many, many years before the present 
jurisdiction was extended to the outside service, with this exception, that before it 

was negative, now it is positive. Everybody got their annual increases before unless — 
they were reported against ?—A. Yes. 

ie Q. Now they have to be reported on favourably ?—A. Yes. 

a Q. So that you really don’t object to that system ?—A. I don’t object to them being 

- _ reported on positively? No, because always there was the idea in my mind or in the 

mind of the deputy that the man was worthy of it because I stopped the statutory 

Re increases myself. 

- Q. Previously, they were recommended and approved by the Minister and passed 

' by Order in Council?—A. That is the old system. I might say I think we ought to’ 

- have the power of making it ourselves. The tendency was to take away from the 
Commission that extra work. That is the work of the internal administration of the 

department. 

ms Q. That is the only objection you have to it?--A. Yes. I don’t think the Com- 

missioners should have mixed up with that at all, it adds to their work materially. 

7 Q. In regard to leave of absence, the statute provides holiday leave?—A. Yes. 

4 Q. Then the sick leave is prescribed by regulations. It is entirely in the hands 

of the deputy ?—A. Yes. 

: Q. So that it is only where the leave is special it requires the acurenat of the 

- Commission?’—A. Yes. My view there is to draw a line and to express to the Com- 

- mittee my view that the appointments should be in the hands of the Commission and 

JI don’t want to run in any sense to political patronage, because this system works for 

_. the good of the service, but beyond that the internal administration of the see 

ought to be left to the departments; promotions and transfers. 

ae Q. You have admitted that you have not required any additions to your staff by 

q reason of the present system, except possibly one typewriter?—A. No, that is quite 

true. 


igs Q. I am sorry Mr. Calder has gone out, because he rather implied that there would 
be a corresponding increase in the other departments ¢—A. I can only speak of my 


% own department. It would not be Proper for me to give evidence in that regard. 
. : (Mr. D. C. Scott.] 


é 


ee at Mee By the ones | on ey a 

HO ton Q It would be considerably more work on O mploy 

a ‘service ?—A. T have simply made a re- arrangement of he. a 
Mr, Curriz: Have you any other witness for. the morning? — 
The CuarrMAN: Yes, there is another one present, i think. | 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: y 


Q. Just another question Mr. Scott, in he oued to. the PeLAe sotahoe loan: ‘ 
| Every time that there is a position advertised and for which a returned soldier applicant pa 
or applicants, when you are summoned over to sit on the Board with the Commission — 
) “there isi always a representative of the returned soldiers?—A, ie there has Bee 
_ been. | Lentils 
Mr. Currin: The difficulty with the revarned soldier is that. there is ee a. any 
percentage of them, the Great War Veterans. I am a member of the Great War 
‘Veterans and I don’t want to reflect at all. The Great War Veterans have a candi- | a 

date and there may be half a dozen candidates, the Great War Veterans is only one 

of about six organizations. . 


Hon. Mr. Rocuz: We have always found the. representatives. of hy yetumed 4 


soldiers to have acted on our board very very impartially. Money veh 


\ 


Mr. Currie: I might say the impression amongst the Be cs soldiers ale are 

not members of this organization is that they have no chance at all when an. applica- s 
tion comes down here, because they are met at all corners by representatives of the 
Great War Veterans or some other organization on the poe and Soy ck have got 
a candidate. I am glad to know that is not the case. : cM 


Witness: My experience is different from that. I think the Great War Veterans, 
their representative on the Board, fights strenuously for the returned — men, even. 
obstructively sometimes without any reference to whether they are members of any 
organization at all, but they simply are returned soldiers, and that is our idea too. 
We always give them the Dee e 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Taking the work of the Commission as a whole, Mr. Scott: i nde eeaed foun 
your evidence generally that you are well satisfied that the Commission has endeavoured 
to discharge the duties cast upon them to the very best of their: ability. Do you: 
think we threw too much work on them eae Yes, I think the Act was oe wide in 

its powers. 4 
Q. Too wide?—A. Yes, entirely. : : 
@. You think it is too wide in its powers for the reasons you have already. stated? 

eee N Von. 

po, . But in addition to that from your knowledge of the Re tite x public 
3 banca and the character of the work that Parliament threw on the Commission | 
is it your judgment that Parliament asked them to undertake too big: a job i in a short 
time’—-A. I think so, yes. I think it was a superhuman task. ‘ 

Q. If there has been mistakes, and all that sort of thing, it is not acne of the 
desire on the part of the Commission not to do. the right thing, but it is simply 
- because it is trying to do almost an impossible thing?—A. Yes, in so far as we are 
,. eoncerned, they have made comparatively few mistakes. That is to say we have 
Vid foe co-operated, and I think it has worked out in the best interest’ of the service, and 
think, repeating my evidence—I think the Commission must be weary of it’ “now- 
PRY Q. Not at all?—A. Now I think promotions and transfers, that is the intern 
administration of the department ought to be left to the department. : 
—— Q. Would that relieve the Commission of a good deal oF this work ae, if 1 think 
_  Q. Work of a minor charaeter?—A. Yes. 

WAN Os fie iy C. Scott] 
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vould it ean: ste icaernsch of a ones | aed et anxiety, many delays 
ce i in the administration of the department, and all that sort of thing? 
nai vee Tt would to a great’ extent, with reference to seasonal appointments and the ; 
Pe: Mee ae from the lower grade of the service. 
~ Q. What do you mean by lower grades of the service, day labourers and oat sore 
of thing A. “Yes. on 

~ Q. You would not include any of your clerical staff in that?~A. No, I mean | 
_ the people we have to pick up as a matter of course. 


_... Witness retired. 


Ba. 

af 

ay a 

' ‘Mr. Cuartes CamsELi, sworn. 

ms zy - : ; r \ 

ees By the Chairman : 

a 

a : Q. You are connected with the Mines Doparementic a Yes. 

ee ae In what capacity ’—A. Deputy minister. 

Be eye 
ee Be Mr. Calder: a 
ei Qe? How long ?—A. Eleven months. ; enn 
ee  Q. Not a very long experience in handling civil servants?—A. Not very long in 


we that position, no. I have been in the civil service for sixteen years. 
i ee Q. In the Mines Department ?—A. In the Department of Mines, yes. 


By Mr. Currte: 


. You were a civil servant yourself ?—A. Yes. Bid) ane 
. Who did you succeed?—A. R. B. MeConnell. 
. Who did he sueceed?—A. W. R. Brock. 1 Na 
. Who did he sueceed?—A. A. T. Low. | PT sas 
. You have been in that department of the Government, have you not ?—A. ‘Yes. ye 


By the Chairman: ay 4 Maes 
aN Med How many employees have you in your department?—A. We have about 275 2 
from year to year. ~ | Pa Tia 
j Q..In and out?—A. Yes. reey seasonal employees there are about 200 Gare | 

the summer Sasa eth ' i 


By Hon. “Mr. Calder: , 


Q. What do. you class as a seasonal employee i in your department ?—A. Employees. 
whom we engage in our survey parties in various parts of the country. 
le dur Geological surveys?—A. All kinds of surveys, topographical and biological: . Bilal 
- Q. What would you have to do with biology?—A. We have in our museum staff 
biologists, botanists, ornithologists, as well as ethnologists. 
s ; Q. What are your own qualifications? Where did you get your degree?— 
. Originally from Manitoba University and later at Queen’s, the Institute OL nan hy 
Pochnolbey. and at Harvard. , , be 
~ Q. You took a special course in geology and the allied subjects?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 


QQ. I don’t think the Committee quite understands you having so many specialists — 
on your staff. You send exploratory parties all over Canada and you send these Py 
specialists so they cover the ground of the territory. They go through almost an, sR 
| ‘ ai 1 aie of science?—A. Yes, in a great many branches ef science. ty Wy 
{Mr. C. Camsell.] 


y, 
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resources are.—A. The ‘Dos ainenk of Mines was ea a toe ae orig 2 

Survey which was called, first of all, the Geological Natural History Survey of Can: 

and included all natural history subjects. sls A Patan Ae 
Q. It was under Dr. Dawson?—A.. Yes, and predecessor. ; aa : 
Q. His predecessors were whom?—A. Dr. Selwyn, and the original one was 


Sir William Logan. Sa Mat a ae 
By Mr. Calder: ok | i q 

Q. Who is your chief assistant?—A. The Director of the Geological Suver at 
present. as: 
i A) 


Q. You are deputy minister ok Yes. 

Q. Who is your man immediately under you in the adiniminerinee of your. 
‘department, in so far as that is concerned 7—A. I have only a technical secretary and 

two stenographers? ih : 
Q. What is his name?—A. Bolton. 
@. Is he a university graduate?—A. Yes, he is gee 
Q. He has taken training along the same lines as you yourself HON, More 
in the line of mining engineering than of biology. . 

Q. How did you get your appointment? T’hrough the ean ¢—A, eon at 
Mr. Meighen. When I was in Vancouver last J une and came down here and was 
appointed by him. re am 

@. Suppose your chief man died to-morrow, how ie you think his successor » 

should be appointed?—-A. If my chief man died to-morrow A ete, Sea prefer 
that the appointment should be made by myself. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because I feel that I have perhaps better a of the merits 
and the fitness of an individual to occupy that position than the Commission. 

Q. You have a number of branches in your department 7—AY We have two main 
branches, the Biological Branch and the Mines Branch, and five smaller divisions. — 

Q. Give me the name of one of your small divisions?—A. Explosives division. 

Q. Supposing he died to-morrow and you wanted to have a man appointed as his — 
successor, would you prefer to have that in your hands or appointed by the Commis- 
sion?—A. I should certainly prefer to have that appointment in my hands, that is 
on account of the way the present appointee was placed there. — 

Q. You would prefer to have it in your hands?~—A. Yes. 

Q. That would apply to all branches?—A. Yes. ‘ ey 

Q. When you get below that, your inside staff, I dare say your puede staff 4 
a large extent is composed of men of scientific training, essentially so in your depart- Br 
ment. Would you prefer that all those men should be appointed in the same way A 
Yes, the technical, scientific men. 

Q. And there are altogether more than 50 per cent of the staff of the Depoeenent mon 
of Mines composed of scientific men. You would prefer to have the right to look ~ 
over the field throughout Canada and select the technical men you must depend upon 
to carry on your work?—A. That is the way it was done previous to’ coming into 
effect of the present Act and to my knowledge it worked satisfactorily. a 

Q. Why should not the Commission continue as they are now and appoint these — 
men? Can they not do it just as well?—A. They hold competitive examinations. — 

Q. These men send in their applications; they go over all those and. they se: 
| examinations and all that sort of thing and give everybody a chance and finally they — 
select the best man in their judgment. Why can they not do that as well as you 7 E 
A. Because I feel it is a question of merit to my mind who should occupy the position. 2 
I feel that I and the responsible officers under me are in a better position to determi 
‘the merits than the Civil Service Commission. 

Linc; Camsell.)\ 
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a Kop Buk the Civil ers Commission will go out ani get a leading scientific 


3 ; “man from the Toronto University, another from Queen’s, another from Montreal, 
and they will put all those applications before them; ticse are all trained men, 


aD bn, 


eg ES, ee Pap Od ae 


scientific men high up in their calling, why not leave it to the Commission instead of 
_ to yourself?—A. Because they have no responsibility after the appointment is made. 
To my mind there is nobody has as great a desire to establish eth eney in the depart- 


ment as the deputy minister, SAG bE AS ea | 


By Mr. Currie: 


'-Q. He has to work with those men?—A. Yes, and those men have to be selected 
SO they will work together. 


Q. What stress do you put on the question of personal qualities and character 


jf 
‘ 


in connection with those positions?—A. There is just the point. I think the Com- 


mission would be perfectly competent to establish merit as far as technical qualifica- 
tions are concerned, but I don’t think these are all that should be considered in making 


any appointment. 


Q. To your higher positions?—A. The character and personality should be taken 
into consideration also, and there is where I think the department or the deputy 
minister is in a better position than the Commission to determine those two qualifica- 
tions. 

Hh 6 Why? You want an ordinary geologist, one of your field men. You want 


-a man of that class. Why are you in better position to judge the personal qualities 
' and character than the Commission?—A. Well, I will tell you our plan of selecting | 


geologists and the plan we have followed for a good many years, for twelve years ~ 


anyway; the field from which we can recruit geologists is limited; the result 1s we 
have to train our own men for those positions by taking them on in the summer 
months on the field parties. At the end of the season the chief of that particular 
party makes a report to the Director of the Geological Survey on the work of the 


technical assistants he has with him. If they are not satisfactory they are thrown — 
out. At least they never employ them again. The following summer the same man 
is placed with another individual in another part of the country. At the end of that 


_ season he was reported on by another man, and so during his whole career. The 


result was that ten or twelve years ago we started out with only fifty or sixty assistants. 


_ We gradually eliminated that number until we got down to half a dozen. It takes 


years to find that out. Universities do not turn out trained geologists. They have 


to be trained elsewhere to fill the positions you want them for. 


Q. Have you a case of that kind where the man was appointed in the last 
two years?—A. Yes, I think eight. 
Q. Name one?—A. J. D. Mackenzie. 
~Q. How long had be been with you previously ?—A. I think about seven years. 
Q. What followed?—A. The advertisement was prepared in accordance with the 


_ regulations and posted and distributed and these individuals applied. 


Q. How many applied in that case?—A. There were eight applied; eight snanee 


a ments made. J think it was seven or eight, something like that. 


Q. Had those eight been previously in your department?—A. They had all 
previously been taking some training we had laid out for them. 

_ Q. Supposing there had been fifteen applied instead of eight, some outsiders, what 

would have happened?—A. We may have had more men appointed who did not have 


the qualifications desired. 


Q. According to the evidence submitted to us so ie from the different depart- 
ments, they have been called in in a consultative way?—A. Yes. 
- Q. I imagine you would make strong recommendations in favour of those eight 


men who had previously been in your employ’—A. We certainly would. 


Q. And the chances are those eight men would have been appointed?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. C. Camsell.] 


ae That j is oa you. ae would | a 
2. pe cannot be sure of it tA. No. ae 


a See “You ee you would prehen fa ae tes appo tm n 
ne Yes. Rett 


hie Eon say you have 200 temponarics, men taken on for seasonal work A. 


tay) yes Be aaatale that number. 

a ie be technical assistants, canoe men, trackers and camp. eG G eat Cae 
2 : Q. Do you think you should bother the Civil Service Commission. with some man 
to paddle a canoe? I think the Civil Service Commission has probably something i 

_ better to do than to make those appointments en Yes ee a eee 

Bie Q. The same way with packers and camp helpers PN ag Ree N Ms 
i : ¢ Q. It would be far better to leave your men in the field to make their o own n selection 
A I think so. ! : 


\: 
gooey 
nah 
q > 
= 


canoe man oy thas ate: cy I have never ae any interference | on “the part i 


Ae politicans. . : | 

Q. You have been in the field yourself how many sala aus Srleera Genes up to We 
last year. : ee ee nut oe 

@. In the field?—A. Yes. : Be ak M8 MENGE UR 

~ Q. And you have had canoe men, packers nae camp hole to anpointt—A. Yes. bog 

Q. Did any politicans interfere with you?—A.. No. : a . 
Q. You always went out and got your own men?—A. I ‘yee aa that. 

@. You think that privilege should be granted to your field men “now? —A. I 


think so. . if 
Q. een have read this-Act?—A. Yes. ae ot A 
. Q. Is there anything there you disapprove of by looking it hed ‘The evidence. 
you have just given is to a large extent confirmation of this, professional, scientific — ah) 
and technical officers; the appointment of these men should be taken from under the — 
Civil Service and left with the Department. That is the intention of this Act i—A. : 
Yes. Me 

_ Q. Is there anything else you would suggest in addition to eer We ie liad , 
several suggestions that other classes should be added to that. Your work comes 
_ under class ‘A, that is packers, outside manual labourers (—A. That is the class tha 
i Me is included in there. | : ta 
Me ee Q. You cannot send down to the Gohinicion if a canoe man gets pee at the oe 
_ head waters of the Moose. You could not send down to the Commission to poe a 
- canoe man? eM uk Harte 
Hon. Mr. Carper: I cannot quite hear. byt 


By Mr. Currie: 


eet Bu A "Q. That ak come alte Pil C, professional, doventiie cag technical offers i 
ets That would cover them?—A. Yes. Bee cea sihiea pict 
, Ree _Q. That would come under clause C?—A. Yes. | a ea are a 
AA Ye TAQ. So these two clauses apply to you, and that would leave your hands. fre , 
; eee, he es. J ee 

; ~Q. Are there any of the other clauses that you have rou wherein you 1 Ww 
snggest any changes, promotions, etc. 


ey he By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You were present during Mr. Scott’s evidence?—A. I Washi Un 
| (Mr. C. Camsell.]  / 


pene. of thee ss ea a were left entirely with the GeHattacnby for instance, he 
x mentioned transfers from one branch to the other within the department, transfers, 
promotions, all questions of leave of absence, the annual increases in salaries, and 
other things of that class. Do you agree with his evidence in that respect ’—A. To 
. avery large extent. I think it would be conducive to better discipline in the depart- 
- ment if that were done, I heard his evidence in the ease of leave of absence. I don’t 
_ think there is any a tious necessity for removing the privilege of granting leave of 
absence from the Commission. J have never had any difficulty in that connection; as 
a matter of fact I have never had any difficulty in any connection with the Commission. 
QQ. Let me understand why. I have just a minute or two. John Smith, a book- 
; keeper in your department, wants leave of absence for a week; must he apply to the 
- Commission for that leave of absence?—A. No, I should not think so. 
a: _Q. You would have power’—A. Yes, at present I have power. 
_ ¢ Q. Where does the Commission interfere with the leaves of absence other than 
_ to make regulations for the entire service approved by the Governor in Oouneil 2—A., 
_ They don’t interfere in any case; that is why I say I don’t see why leave of absence 
should be withdrawn from the Commission. 


__-Q. All you do, doctor, is to make regulations? 
'__-Hon. Dr. 'Rocue: ‘We have certain leaves Se albsence provided for. 
e j By Hon Mr. Calder: 


Oe -Q. As regards transfers and promotions and increases of salary for your staff? . 


iy 


PS ‘the department I think should be left with the department also. 

ts @. And promotions?—-A. Promotions, yes. 

e: Me — Q. Would that apply both to your clerical staff and your technical staff?—A. It 
- should certainly apply to the technical staff. I have no hesitation in making that 
statement. 

q i; 

a that ¢—A. No, I would not worry so much about that. 

a _ Q. As regards increases in salaries?—A. As regards imcreases in salaries, as 


~ Do you think these matters should be left to the department?—A. Transfers within — 


Q. So far as the clerical staff is concerned, you would not worry so much over Mere 


7 far as technical men are concerned, that I think should be in the hands of the piel hel : 3 


Bet: 
- ment also. . 
s | Q. Take in the case of a book-keeper, or your chief filing clerk in your depart- 


a ment, it comes to the end of the year and it has to be decided whether or not that. i 


® man wheald get a $60 increase and the other man a $100 increase, who should deter- 
a mine that?—A.'I should say the responsible officers of the department should do so. 
. Q. If the Civil Service ‘Commission asked you, you would send in your recom- 
z / Prendation and it would be adopted ?—A. I say these things should all be done subject 
to the recommendation of the deputy head of the department. 

g = Q. He in turn would depend upon his responsible officers?—A. Yes. That to my 
rm ae is placing the responsibility where it belongs. 

a Q. What is to be gained after you and your departmental officers have decided 
y rel ohn Smith should get an increase of $60? What is to be gained by sending that to 
" - the Commission and having the Commission put their stamp of approval on it? how 
are only increasing their work. 


Hon, Mr. Rocurt: Making the Commission the goat. 
‘Hon. Mr. Caper: I think we will have to have Mr. Camsell back. 


ie 
ey 
aa 


- Witness retired. . mite 


- Committee adjourned at 8.30 o’clock p.m. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL NO. 122, AN ACT TO AMEND 
THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1918 


Tuurspay May 12, 1921. 
The Committee met at 8.30 p.m. Present: Messrs. Spinney (in the chair), Calder, 
Dechene, Currie, Euler, Griesbach, Johnston, Kennedy (Ghneay Charters, and 
Thompson (Yukon).—11. ‘ 


Messrs. Roche, ‘Camsell and Farrow were in attendance. 


Mr. Camsell was recalled and further examined. Witness retired. 


Mr. Farrow, deputy-minister, Customs and Inland Revenue, was called, sworn — 


and examined, and ordered to produce certain information concerning his comment 
for the use of the Committee. 


Ordered, that the Clerk of the Committee procure from the various departments 
a complete statement of all appointments, temporary or permanent, made therein, 
within the past two years; such statement to include the place of residence of each 
appointee during the last three months immediately preceding appointment. 


The Committee adjourned at 11 o’clock p.m. till to-morrow ‘at 11 o’clock a.m. 
Gen. W. 8. Hughes, Supt. of Penitentiaries, Department of J ustice, to be then ealled 
and examined. 


Attest. 


_E. K. SPINNEY, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ae 


Tuprspay, May 12, 1921. 


_ At 8.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


The Cuamman: Gentlemen, we will please come to order. I think we have a 
quorum here. We have some correspondence to deal with, a few letters here. I would 
suggest that they be submitted to the sub-Committee. I believe Mr. Calder is the 
_ Chairman of that Committee, and if it is your wish we will hand the letters over to 
5 be dealt with by the sub-Committee. 


Mr. C. CaMsELt was recalled. is 


-. The Cuamman: I am not sure if the members of the Committee desired to ask — 
a further questions of this witness. Gentlemen, have you any questions to ask? 
Fi oot Griesbach, have you any further questions? ; 


~ General Grrespacit: He has already been examined? | 
The CHAIRMAN: He was an Sha examined. He was only on. for fifteen ee 


ee | the 
@ 


Mr. elon: Did you examine a Mr. Guldert « CR tes a 
Mr. (CALDER: Yes, I think so. Did we take up the question of promotions in your 


| the Rees. ee mean nee morning? Did I take up the question Of ae 
_ Promotions ? Lg at eae 


By the Hon. Mr. Calder: | | a 


-. Q. Yes?—A. We mentioned them, I know. . , ‘ 
- Q. Then we went over that in connection with the internal administration of your’! si), 
, Vane as described by the previous witness, and you pretty well agreed with him 
ie with the exception of one or two matters—I have forgotten what they were now. 


Rie Mr. THomepson (Yukon): Unfortunately for me, I could not be here this morning, 
Bit would like to ask a few questions for myself, and I hope IT will not detain the Com- | 
oe mittee if they have had his answers. First, with regard to the technical men. I am x eK 
f p fairly well acquainted with that branch— 
Hon. Mr. Caper: He went over that very thoroughly this morning with regard 
tb the technical men and also with regard to the field men. He covered the ground 
1 , Mr THompson (Yukon): Well, Mr. Caen the department at least could We Tat 
d ivided more easily than the staff of almost any other minister, because they are either 
t echnical men or camp followers, so to speak. I fancy a small clerical!staff, too, but it 
D8 a much smaller clerical staff than any other department. How about the function- 
i of the Commission with regard to getting, the scientific men in summer as | 
vmp men? Pe 
; 4) Hon. Mr. Caper: He took the aa that all those should be appointed aise ; 
4 by the department, that is the camp men, the new men, and the packers, and men of ~ ‘i 
“that kind. He was in the field himself for something’ like sixteen years, and in the | a 


Bee eae | | rs ay ‘ 
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old days he always appointed the men eee dlerical wens) aan : 


‘here it is. 80 permanent appointments, 76 days; 19 temporary appointments, 17.9 days. — 


. SPECIAL COM 


om , 


i nh 
x 


any interference by any member of Parliament at all. He a got ore 
wanted. . i Facies fete 2S Sant 

Mr. Tuompson (Y ukon) There was some queetion or discussion last: nig with ay 
relation to the list of answers to questions which was submitted, and a report eae i 


which Mr. Camsell placed before the Committee. Do you recall that? — we 
Hon. Mr. Catper: I wonder if that is here. Do you know, Mr. Secretary. You. if 
said the other day it was downstairs. is is Reet 
CLRRK oF THE ComMMiTTEE: Yes, it is downstairs. I have a two. OF 
them so far. | : | ; 
Mr. Tuomeson (Yukon): It was in his own report that we found out how long ie % 
took to appoint the scientific men and the temporary men. There was some question — 
last night that came up in connection with that. I do not remember what it was. — 


st 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | | | ? = ve 


Q. Do you remember what it was, Mr. Camsell?—A. Yes. 

Q. If I remember rightly, you said that in your permanent men it ak an average 
of something like 70 odd days?—A. That was the figure, as I remember. 

Q. Have you got a copy of your report here?—A. I do not think I have. ey 


» 


> Q. Those temporaries would be of what class, do you recall?—A. “Of all classes ; 
that is to say. scientific as well as clerical. Hisar by 
Q. That would not apply to field men?—A. No. That applies to men who were 
appointed temporarily in the office. aes % ie aa 
Q. Have you any of what you would call “ part time” men; that is men who do’ 
not devote their entire time to the service? I am not speaking of seasonal employees 
but you take men like some meteorological surveyors, who spend a little time in the 
morning and a little time in the evening, and put in the balance of the day at some 
other occupation?—A. Oh, we have none. All our men are employed on full time. 
Q. Or seasonal?—A. Or seasonal. ) : 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : | : 
Q. If I may be permitted to ask one or two questions, Mr. Chairman— 
The CuamrMaANn: Certainly. 


Mr. THompson (Yukon) Mr. Scott, in testifying this morning, as I remember ata 
said that he would like to have left with the departmental administration all questions 
touching upon promotions, transfers, and statutory allowances— 


Hon. Mr. CaupEr: Statutory increases. 

Mr. GriespacH: Not transfers. 

Hon. Mr. Cauprer: Yes, transfers within the department. 
Mr. THomrson (Yukon): Transfers within the department. 
Mr. Grirspacu: I understood him to say his own transfers. 


Mr. Tompson (Yukon): Oh yes, he would like to have left with his ¢ own depart E 
ment, and taken from the Civil Service—_ i 


Hon. Mr. Catprr: Mr. Camsell agrees with that view. ‘ ; 
Mr. THompson (Yukon): He agrees with Mr. Scott? 


Hon. Mr. CALDER : I think the only thing Mr. Camsell left out were leaves: / 
_absence. 


. Wrrness: Yes. 
_CMr. C. Camsell.] 
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et. By Hie Mr. Gatien: 


aS Because that i is dealt with by the Civil Service Commission they do not bother 
1 with it outside of making the recommendations, except where a Deputy Minister 


+ fen - Dr. Rocue: Yes, that is it. 
3 ‘Mr. THompson (Yukon): That strikes me as a very important contribution to 


‘question; not now, necessarily, 

2 ae 

mean, Che Cuammay: Dr. Rooke! have you any desire to ask a few questions ? 
at 

>> Dr. Rocue: Just a question or two. * 


a By Dr. Roche: 

_Q. Mr. Camsell, in regard to the length of time, it took to fill these permianent 
| appointments, had you any men discharging the duties of these positions while they 
were being advertised, or were they new positions?’—A. They were vacancies we had— 
P well, I cannot make a general statement covering all of them, but there were some 
_ vacancies that had been vacancies for some time before asking for the filling of those 
ee tions There was a certain clerical position that had just: become vacant when 
_we asked for the filling of it. 

ae Q. Do you know how many of those positions, to which you refer, had been 
vacant before you asked the Commission to fill them;?—A. In some cases, probably 
or two or three months. 

QQ. Well, this delay in filling these permanent vacancies by the Commission, in 
oing through the necessary procedure—did it inconveniénee you at all?—A. No, it 
' did not, because the important positions were being filled at the time temporarily 


- in arranging for the advertising of the positions in the— 

ay 3 ~ Q. ‘Classifications ?—A. Classifications. _ 

% -Q. I think that is it?—A. Yes, it was the classification. 

Q. Getting the suitable classifications?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. The original classification was not satisfactory ?’—A. Yes. 

Q. And there was an appeal against the classification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it took some time to settle the classification and that is what occasioned 
® the delay ?—A. Yes. 


Biren should be shared by the Government, because we often sent to the Governor 

in Council for approval, which we must do—before advertising a snaiioueeend some- 

« times it is a few weeks before they are returned to us. 

as -Hlon. Mr. Catper: Yes, I can quite understand that. The department itself may 
‘ ‘object to the classification, and an appeal would go in, and they would all have to go 

down and make a recommendation, and that must go to the Governor in Council for 
proval, and there may be some delay there. 


By Dr. Roche: 


—Q. Are you aware as to whether or not the geologists, technical and scientific 


or “not tA. No, I do not know, I cannot answer that question. 

Q. I have evidence before me to show that they are selected through the Civil 
Se ervice Commission. In conection with promotions, since you have been there as a 
de eputy, you have had some promotions ¢ A. Yes, we have had some ‘promotions. 
_Q. There was no complaint in connection with the procedure, was there?—A. I 
y =. st say that I had no reason to complain against the Commission, because I realized 
1 at both the Commission and myself are endeavouring to do the best we can under 
[Mr. C. Camsell.] 


cS for something outside of the regulations, and then the Commission deal with it? 


- this testimony. In due time I would like to ask Dr. Roche for an answer to that. 


— by men who afterwards occupied the positions permanently. The delay took place © 


Dr. Roce: Some time, I might point out, Mr. Calder, Pat the delay in classifi- 


4 men in the Federal service of the United ‘States are selected in open competition 


ae 
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| ; e 
- seeing whether or not the conditions poe) be improved, - and & ater 
obtained. Cees 


is; 


between myself and the Commission have been very satisfactory SO that the Com 


_ doctor has raised. | ane) 


the Act, and the suggestions that mi have pale ve ee mai e@ 
( teks Re Gays Heal ; 

Q. In connection aan the prannehione in your department, “aid the bes | 
approve of all the promotions the Commission made?—A, Yes, we shave a no : » 
unsatisfactory appointments since I have been there. : ; hoa 

Q. Neither appointments nor promotions?—A. No, that is yee in my report. — 5 

Q. You stated you thought you could get a better man by going out and setting | Te i. 
a scientific man, than the Commission could do? Mo you think it would take very 
long for you to go out and hunt up a satisfactory or suitable scientific geologist and 
do it more quickly and satisfactorily than under the procedure of the Commission ? i, 
A. I think we could, because our practice has been to have a number of recruits. on 
hand and a number of men training for permanent positions as geologists to. ne 
department, and then when you want them, they are readily obtainable, and whenever 
“we are ready to make an: appointment we could appoint one of those men, if the 
power of appointment were in the hands of the department. he 

Q. There would be nothing, however, to prevent these same. gentlemen applying 
at the same time as others would apply?—A. No. : Bee 

Q. And taking their chances on their merits with others uN Neg Niele : 

Q. And of course if you managed to get some others with gréater experience | 
you would prefer them to those whom you had trained?—A. Certainly. The pro- : 
cedure that was adopted in one particular case, that is to say in the vacancy of the er 
Director of the Geological Survey, was that the Gommission appointed an advisory 
board consisting of four men familiar with the department, and with the individuals: 
eligible for promotion— Peat 


e 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Who were these four men?—A. Mr. McConnell, the Pe ames ane 
Bancroft, Professor of Geology at McGill University, Professor Melay, of Queen’s 
University, formerly on the staff of the Department of Mines— 


‘ ys 


By Mr. Thompson: : 


Q. What is his position at user n Aetallaroe And Mir. he A Draen: 
formerly on the staff of the Geological Survey. The Cnet was made by these 
four men. mt 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: a ce % Ud 


@. Three of whom had previously been departmental officiale?—A. Yes. patidiaM 

@. And one of whom had been a deputy for years tn A, Yes. And all of: them ¥ 
were familiar with the individuals eligible for promotion to the position. a: 

Q@. Supposing they had taken a professor from Manitoba College, and chee 
man from Dalhousie, and another at Toronto, none of whom had ever been near th 
department—A. That would not have been satisfactory, but, fortunately the relations 


mission submitted to me a list of names for my approval. 


Q. In other words, you get along very happily with the Commission, and th 
Commission follow your advice? aay aye 
Mr. Griespach: That is what they all say. © vi 3 * ee a Na ae ‘i 
Hon. Mr. Catper: That is practically what he said. | | muy Ne , ee, 
Dr. Rocuz: I have no other questions to ask the witness. 9 —i(asti‘~:*s f 
Hon. Mr. Cainer: I want to ask another question in | connection with a 8 point 


[Mr. C. Camsell.] , WN 


er i ee Da OAs i Ae et, ; a ve 
| Saal By Hon. Mr. Calder: hs : 
me Q. You” at some particular point said there was ho harm done by the delay 


be because the : man was put on the job?—A. No, because the:man was appointed. 


By oh Griesbach: 


Beir (QQ. Subsequently appointed ?—A., Subsequently appointed to the position on the 
mporary staff. That is, he was on the temporary staff at the time. 


~ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Rat: » Q. You put him on the temporary staff?—A. He was put on in the regular way 

by the 'Commission. | 

- Q. By the Commission?—A. Yes. . 

 Q. At your suggestion?—A. Yes. | ti 
 Q. Without competition?—A. Without competition. 

i ~ Q. You went out and got the man and said: “This is only temporary for the 

ime being and I want this man appointed”. And they said: “All right.” They said: 

‘Go ahead.”—A. I think that was the way, but they were on’ before I came in. 


By Mr. Griesbach: | | 

tO. Let me understand that. This man was on your staff prior to the vacancy 
eurring? Do‘I understand you to say that? 

_ Hon. Mr. Catpzr: Well, no. i 
” ‘The Witness: He was on the temporary staff as a temporary assistant geologist. * 


By Mr. Griesbach: Le dae 

Ca Q. At the time the vacancy took A, Yes. | / 

i Q. Mr. Calder suggested that you went out and got this man. JI understood that 

to on the very day the vacancy took place, at the time, there was a man in your employ 

» —I do not care whether he was permanent or temporary—and thereupon you put — 

him on to discharge the duties poetry discharged by the man whose passing created 

ae vacancy ?—A. Yes, 

-Q. Then the Commission tinkered up the whole business, as it turned out, and © 

he got the job?—A. Yes. | 
~~ Q. And you make no complaint on the score of delay because the man who owe 

tually got the position was the man who was functioning in that position from the 

lay the vacancy was created?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
QQ. How many other applications were there, when you came to il it perman- 
A ently ¢—A. You are speaking of all geologists? i 
, A. Q. No, just one. You said in answer to the doctor—A. That was one of the 
eight. 

‘ s Q. We discussed that this morning. ‘The whole eight got in?—A. We adver- 
ised for’ eight positions, and there were eight applications, and the whole eight. 
were put on the staff. 

- Q. The whole eight were put on temporarily ?—A. Yes. 


He: “f ~ . By Mr. Euler: 


sae Q. Ie it your experience that when men are appointed tempos they usually 
a the position permanently {- ?—A. Usually, but not always. 


By Hon. Mr. Ohiden: 


 Q. Can you give us an illustration in your department where a man has not me 
a Biernsnent appointment ?—A. I think i explained our position this morning, that 
at (Mr. C. pei io RB) ~ es 


be SS 
hoya : ae ek ey 


age 


one illustration in your department where a man has been appointed to a ‘position 


man you put on temporarily ultimately becomes the permanent-holder of the posi- 


mA; Yes, 
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would answer that question. In’ regard to ‘the selection of our geolo 
appointed temporarily on our summer staff for probably five, sometimes - 
Q. We got all that very fully this morning , Mr. Cameell,. ‘but can yo 


temporarily, and did not eventually get the permanent Pes ashe G. Not since - » 


I have been in my position as deputy minister. \ A 
Q. Though you would modify your: evidence in Ayat Heepeeh You said: sh “Not 


always.” In your case, they have always got them dS AS AT Ways. oon e ; : 
Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): Mr. Chairman, the word “temporary,” as. Mr: cease : 
uses it, is not used in the same sense as we would use the word “ temporary ” in con-- 
mection with the Commission. sh ek eae 
Dr. Rocue: That is not right. es Be 
Mr. THompson (Yukon): He uses the word “ temporere with respect to some % 
of these temporary men that were on the staff for portions e the ye ar for the last 
five or six years. . . i 


a" 
] 
| me 
The Witness: On the summer stafi—some of them were not. x 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | . i oe ahs 
Q. They are seasonal employees. 


Mr. THompson (Yukon): They are really seasonal employees, as we understand — 
the term. He uses the term to apply to men who were in training during the summer 
months, and probably spent the winter in some university. 


The WitNEss: Yes. 


mil) 
my 
iw 
if 
4 

/ 
oh 
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By Mr. Euler: “ 
Q. What I understand is that where a vacancy occurred you put a man on tem- Bb. 
porarily, immediately ?—A. Yes. ny an on 
Q. At once?’—A. Yes. ' hy 
@. Is it the case that that man ultimately becomes a permanent “occupant oe 
that position? When the appointment is made after the competitive examination 
and all the rest of it by the Civil Service Commission, is it your experience that the 


tion?—A. I cannot recall a case during my tenure of office, which only covers the 
last eleven months. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): Ae le : 

Q. How do you get these men, whom you call “temporary geologists”? Pond 
instance, those two men you sent to the Yukon last year with the Colfield, but who 
came home in time to go to the universities. How do you arrange to get these men 
in summer?’—A. How are they selected in the first place? 

Q. No, how do you arrange with the Commission, or do you have to 20 to ne 
Commission and get the Commission’s consent?—A. Yes, we have to go to the Com- 
mission, but first of all— 
Q. You send a chief, a man who is chief of the party—Dr Coltield, \for chautueey 

Ae 3 “en: 


Q. That is what you did last summer?—A. Yes. 
Q. With him were two student geologists who came home from the Taran ir 
time to go to their respective universities ? ‘They are what you call both “ temporar; 
employees ?”—A. Yes. He 
Q. You will be doing the same thing this summer?—A. Yes. °° oe 
Q. How do you get these student geologists?—A. We send to the various unl 
versities in Canada application forms which are in the hands of the professors 


geology and mining. For years we have been asking professors to Toru SO 
[Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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od while” we EE Ay 70 or 80 Pata to fill, we pant ae get fect 150 to 
% _ 200 applications. These are arranged and a selected list is made up and that sub- 
.  aitted to the Civil Service Commission for approval. The Commission gives its 
‘i - approval to a certain number and arranges the number in sequence, so that the men 
are selected in sequence. 

—Q. For each season 4—A. For each season, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Do the Commission admit a board for arranging that eeiens 


at Dr. RocHe: No;. our own examining board does that, but the applications are 
i filed with the Roniieen, and we get the eligible list, and it is from this list that 
_ the temporaries are appointed. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
@. Can you assign them for the summer ? 
Mr. Roouz: Oh, yes. 


By the Chairman: 
 Q. Mr. Camsell, when a vacancy should occur in a remote section like that, and - 
~ your chief official resigns, or a vacancy occurs in that way, and you had not a man 
iy to put on temporarily, what would happen then? I mean on the spot?-A. We hist: 
have to do without one. 

ee Q. Ordinarily, you would have to send them out from here?—A. If the party 

__ were accessible another man*would be sent from here out. 
Q. Temporarily ?—A. Yes. 

‘ Q. I was wondering what would happen in the event of a vacancy occurring that 
ie the position had to be filled and a delay would be caused by your having to consult 
pate - the Civil Service Commission to make that appointment?—A. The chief of the party 
- would have to get in touch with the office in Ottawa here, and the next name on the 
ies he approved list—would be sent out to him. That is, provided that individual 
“‘e were within easy reach of that country. — 


4 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. Then you have practically no delay at all in securing these 
“Hon. Mr. Caper: Seasonal geologists. 
Mr. THompson (Yukon): Seasonal geologists, yes. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


— Q. Is that what you wish to say, that the Commission does not Sale you any 
ay. delay’ ?—A. No; the difficulty that we have had during the last two years is that our 
re _ Sequence is disarranged; the sequence in which we would like to employ these men 


is not the sequence which the Civil Service Commission places them in. 
y & : 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


% Q. The Civil Service Commission makes out a list of those eligible young men ?— 
: me A. We submit a list to them. 

Q. After they get it, they rearrange the list as they think best ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they say you must select these men in that order?—A. Yes. 

Q. What position are they in to judge as to the order in which those men should 
be appointed as compared with yourself?—A. As I understand it, a rearrangement 


is made so that all returned soldiers are placed at the top of the list. 
ey <> [Mr. C. Camsell.] 
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any other system. f 


and the Commission sees that the soldiers are put at the top, but otherwise your sug- 
gestions are all carried out——A. These are for seasonal appointments, But for pro- 


ee 


Q. Do you think it is advisable 1A. th does uae give ‘us. = always the ye $s 
factory men. 4 | 
Q. Is that the only change dey ae in your list, pike the soldiers all Pi a 
the top?—A. Yes, I think that is the only change that is made. CN 
Q. So that in every other respect the list is as arranged bby yourself 2 Se nl 
Q. You said, Mr. Camsell, that you had no reason to complain, or make: any oy) co) 
complaint as oeaade either the appointments or promotions, since you have been : 
in charge of the department?—A. Yes, that is quite true. I have never worked under < 


a 


Q. Is that because your recommendations both as regards Louotniments and A 


promotions have been followed by the Commission 0A. T have not made any recom- 


mendations. ‘ Ce une 
By Mr. Euler: ; ‘ 

Q. Not for promotions?’—-A. Not for promotions. | Oe We cu 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: : . ee : 

Q. Just one moment. Now, you have just told us that you have. You have just i 


told us, for example, that as regards the seasonal employees you correspond and get 
a list of all these names, and you then arrange it, and you hand it to the Commission, — 


motions—I was thinking of promotions, ‘Mr. Euler, promotions in the permanent _ 
staff. There is where we are not pee to make any recommendations, 


# 


ah Oo 


Q. Are you consulted at all? Let us get ep to a ae case—— 


Mr. Foran: Perhaps, Mr. Camsell, you might tell of the appointment of the head 
of the Geological Survey. } 


The Wirness: TI did. 1) 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. The’ unfortunate thing there was there were three men on of four who were 
already in the department, had longer experience in the department. Let us have the © 
ease of one promotion in your department?—A. That is the only case of promotion I 

can think of at the moment. : | 

_ Q. Have you had any promotions in your clerical staff at all, filing clerk, uceouna 
ant, Bee CDE, anybody at all?—A. I cannot recall any, but I am sure there must be > 
some. i : 

Q. You have not much to be satisfied with so far as promotions are concerned, 
if you have not had any, so when you are satisfied with all the promotions made in your — 
department you are not saying much, because you have not had any?—A. That is the 
only one I can think of. ‘ 

Q. So far as appointments are moneeviod: from the evidence you have given sO. 
far, in so far as your technical men are concerned, professional employees jour sug> 
gestion has been followed in every case?—A. Yes. 

Q. In so far as all your seasonal employees are concerned that has been left with 
your men in the field. They have made their recommendations and the Commission 
has simply accepted your recommendations, your packers, your camp men, your canoe 
men, and so on; the recommendations are accepted and the Commission appoint them ?° | 
—A. They hain issue a certificate. 

 Q. We can quite understand under those circumstances ne you should not have 
-any cause to complain?—A. There are probably 40 or 50 vacancies in the staff now 
There are only one or two that I have hesitated to ask the Commission ‘to certify 
because 1 was perhaps a little bit afraid that perhaps the proper seleonae to ay min 
would not be made. 
(Mr. C. Camsell,] 
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2. You ula like Pisbve to he iscad properly ‘Be Yes. 


Yes. b 
—Q. ‘That was te tenor of the evidence we had this morning fan Mr. Camsell. | 


; ~The Ovamman: Any further questions to ask? We are much obliged for your — 


By the Chairman: 


oes: 
— Q. How long bases you oceupied that position?—A. Practically two years. 


| OQ. You were in the service before in the department your are Nes ont Minister 
f now?’—A. Yes. ee 
; Wie How many employees have you under your jurisdiction? 


- By Mr. Griesbach: 


apse a How many years have you been in the service?—A. Forty. 


g 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

 ' Q, How old are you?—A. In my 58th year. 

The CuairMan: You are\well preserved. ie 

‘ Hon. Mr. CALDER : I thought you must have got in when you were about five. 
er ployees, 


te 


‘the inside vote. We have in addition to that 75 to 100 men who are paid from the 


Epide vote. Which will come in in the administrative staff when we get it all 
- consolidated, so I think practically we will have about 400 men at Ottawa. 


By the Bie aian: 


w.! 
revention of smuggling. 


the sak tax, tobaccos. 
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rhe By (ea Mr. Calder: 
Q. Match tax and other taxes?—A. Yes, and fads are also eollected by the 
ustoms officers at places where there are no inland revenue officers, the customs my 


ie Q. Have you any scientific men in your office?—A. Very few. 
HE Q. I mean what you call technical men?—A. One or two. I suppose you would | 


‘cal athe: semtile expert and the chemist and analyst technical men. Po, 


{Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow 


ati And you think you are the best judge as to how they should be selected 2— 


 Q. You are the Deputy Minister of Customs and Inland Revenue are you not?’— 


Q. How many fade at Ottawa, roughly ?—A.313 who are paid from what we call — 


-. Q. What is the character of the work performed by your outside service?—A. It 
varied. The principal duties are the collection of customs duties, excise duties and 


aes You have preventive officers iA. Yes, preventive officers engaged in the 


a -Q. Your men are engaged in collecting taxes on the Hudast now!—A. Yes, and 


ok after that. ea 


ACT T AMEND THE crvin SERVICE cr, 1918 Pita Ye agen 


Wee Witness: In the inside, and outside service of the department there are 4125 aay 
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Q. You would have how many of ee ‘in your departmer 

chief analyst, two analysts and two chemistsc i) We Ua a8 ah . 
Q. These men are engaged im passing judgment on gericiess comin 
country ?—A. Analyzing articles to determine the proper rate of duty. . 


Q. Sugar, for instance?—A. It is done now by young ladies. | eae iki By roe 
Q. Take in the case of petroleum, is that an important test (es ar 8 done eta ee 
the port. } 


Q. Liquor, and so on?—A. That is ee at the ports. 

Q. You train men very quickly for that?—A. Yes. eg 

Q. They are not highly scientific men?—A. No, I would | not regard Hei as a 
specialists, except the men in charge of distilling, perhaps. tie Wer San tee Oat > 
By the Chairman: ; 

- Q. You have what are termed appraisers ‘at all the important points i in the eftnes A 
throughout Canada?—A. Yes. SO) a 


4 2 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ye 


@. The Bill proposes that professional men Geula: be coeunaed by the Governor he 
in Council, not by the Commission. Have you any men of that class that you think © 
should be appointed by the Governor in Council’—A. That is in the technical class. 

- Q. Yes, professional, technical and scientific; expert men?—A. The meer ot 
officers as I say are limited in our department. ; 
@. Suppose your textile man disappeared tomorrow at re has Saspauneds 

Q. Not through any bad cause. He has disappeared?—A. No, he resigned. 

Q. You must apply to the Commission to have the position filled ?—A. We have % 
applied to the Commission and the position is advertised. Bee 
~ Q. Would you rather have the power to appoint that man ee: than to shee " 
upon the Commission to fill it?—A. In regard to that I might say when I sent the — 
application to the Civil Service Commission to fill this requisition, I suggested to them 
that they avail themselves of the knowledge, or the services rather of the former \ 
occupant of the position to examine applicants. et: 

 Q. That means then that the former occupant of the office will practically ike oy 
the appointment?—A. I would rather Dr. Roche would answer that. er 


Hon. Mr. Rocne:. He would set the examination. 


By Mr. Euler: | ee 


@. Do you feel that you yourself would be better qualified to make the aberat : 
ment or selection ! Had le any such thought in your, mind?—A. For one thing ae. 


i sualshed: I am too ey a man to do that. 


Q. Do you say you rather prefer the Commission would do a A. IT think i . 
would. i) 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: Peet A aa 

Q. Is that because you are deluged with work at the present time, as a result of ‘a 

the new Budget ?—A. Partially. a . 

Q. If it were five months from now ua the vacaney occurred would you have a ag 

little more time to deal with it yourself personally ?—A. I don’t know, T am: sure. 

. At any rate you have not very many of that class i in your service i—A. No. 
. Have you many sessional employees?—A. Very Few. an 

. Have you many part-time employees?—A. Yes, quite a few. CMC RTA ae 


. You have a large number ?—A. Yes, a large number. ee at ue 
. What are they called (—A. They are called. customs patrol officers under thes 


\ ten 


OOOOO 


Q. What average salary will those men get gt he $300 a year. ca 
.[Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 


* 


% 


ae What Uh that man do 1A. Instead of the title of collector of customs he 


ie _. is called a sub-collector of customs, that is, he is not what we call the chief port. He 


_ does not remit his collections to Own: he remits to the chief port. Take in this 


he "section, Ottawa as 3 the chief port, there will be about eight or nine outports under 
Ottawa. 
| _Q. Where is one of these?—A. Carleton Place up here. 
~ Q. Who is your outport man there?—-A. The present sub-collector is Mr. Cliff. 
Q. What is his salary?—-A. His maximum salary under the classification would 
be $1,560 a year. 
—  Q. That is probably not one of the best examples?—A. No. 
Q. Give me another one in‘this\Ottawa district where the man won’t draw more 
than $300 or 400 a year?’—A. There is a customs office at Grenville. . 
. Q. What salary would he get?—A. About $200 a year. 


-Q. What part of his time will be given to your service?—A. That is difficult for. 


ig 
me to say. His duties are to accept reports of vessels, that is all. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. Of what?—A. Vessels. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And clear vessels?—A. Yes. 
¢ (Q. How many vessels would he clear in a day ?——A. It is pretty eal to say 
that i in regard to Grenville. I could tell you more perhaps in regard to Nova Seotia 
Z ports where the majority of these officers are; that is where they are principally. 
_ Q. Take your man at Grenville there, what occupation has he, do you know?—A. 
Be I don’t know; hé may be a farmer. \ \ 


— By Hon. Mr. Calder’ 
Q. Me gets $200 a year ?—A. wae 


ey -Q. Do you think that sort of an appointment should be made by the Commission? 


ae 


' —A. No, I don’t think appointments of that character should: be. I think those 
dee had properly be made by the department, part time officers. 
Q. Why do you think they should be made by the department ?—A. I think we 


‘ea 
~Commission would. 


q i By Mr. Buler: 

og Q. How would you get them?—A. By having them examined by our inspectors. 
‘se -Q. How would you get in touch with them in the first place¢—A. I presume 
‘g that they know the position was vacant and they would apply to the department 
ee _ for it. I ; 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


betes Whenever a vacancy occurs you never have much difficulty in 1 Betting applica- 
tions 2—_A. We get lots of applications. 


% Poon Bye Mr, Balers. 

Ng Q. Would you think in this case it would fis: a good idea to apply to the member 
or the defeated candidate to supply men?—A. I don’t think I should be called upon 
to state anything in regard to that procedure. I hardly think that is a question 
‘i which a deputy minister should answer. 


mr: 


ex Q. Do you think in that way you would get good men?—A. I would not like 


_ to answer that question either. ‘ 
ee. ot ; [Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 


a “might perhaps get a little quicker action and perhaps get just as good men as the 


CONds 


Sue aS vou are speaking generally of ay service. ON ee a i | 
Q. Yes?—A. Yes. cy | Maelo ie sane ese a © 


Q. You say you are getting a better class of men than you did before all Tea 
—A. Yes. RR Nae he 


Q. Do you know what plan the Commission adopts? sincere there was a 
vacancy at Grenville, how would they get a man down there at $200% Do you know © 
their procedure?—A. No, I am not concerned in that. SOUT, eta yeah Ni 
Q. You wait. until phe man comes along?—A.- That is right. vp 

Q. Have your assistants anything to do with the Commission at all2—A. No. 

Q. We had evidence yesterday from Dr. Coulter and Mr. Coolican regarding 
field positions where men will get $100, $200 or $300 a year. They send the inspector 
out and the inspector gets in touch with people in that district. Do your inspectors 
interfere with the work of the Commission in» that regard ?—A. I do that after the 5 
man is appointed. ‘ i 

 Q. But you don’t limit your inspectors to the requirements of the Gonintesend 
—A. After a man is appointed I send a man down to look him over to see whether 
he is competent and his character is good, because we have a period within six 
months when I can reject. I want to know what he Is. That is sae piecscure sie ae m4 
ally followed. | on 

Q. Take your outport men: You gave us an peace of where one ee those i 
men got $1,500 a year and another where he got $200.—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you draw any line among them*or make a comparison ? SO Ee + 
make the appointment and leave the balance to the Commission. Take a customs ~ 
officer and officers at limited outport. What is the range of salary?—A. The maxi- — 
mum salary of a collector of customs at a limited outport is $900 a year. That is 
the salary fixed by the Commission in the classification. — nee there is the DA : 
officer preventing smuggling. i 

@. You think all that class might ue epee ace anil: @—A. T would hint 80. 7 


t 
By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Do you remember when that class of employees was pai eane under the old 
system. Have you knowledge of that?—A. Yes, & 
Q. Were the appointments good?—A. Some. 
Q. Were they as good as under the present system, would you state Gtk Wale 
I hardly think so, for this reason, under the present Civil Service Act there is the 
age limited for appointment 35 years. There was no age limit for a preventive — 
officer under the old Act and we might get a man sixty-five instead of thirty-five. | 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. If the law was changed in that respect and the man could not ie appointed 
over a certain age’—A. That would help a great deal. hes 

By Mr. Euler: | ‘ 


@. Are there other objections which you can think of es Well, there was nhs 
ie tee peal, I mentioned under the pee Act, if a man’s services are noe ; 


4 
: 


hier and there was anything against him, he an not guilty Ne ay peculations, 0 . or | 
anything of that character,—he stayed. | | Hj ! 


By Hon. Mr. Oaldere 


@. Unless it was something serious A. Yes. 
[Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 


Shannen i aa aaah A aN\ 


ma ade?—A. Meee 0! 

ould you do then?—A. I would make a report in writing to the department that 

i did not consider the man was satisfactory. 

.  Q. Could not the inspector FDOT to you and you could discharge the man ?— 
| aN No. 

‘Say 


] 
sen yyy 


a “f -Q. You cannot discharge a man?—A. Not on the probationary period. It goes + 
“to the Commission; and he can be rejected after the probationary period is over, and 


' he has been apnea permanently he can only be dismissed by the Governor in 
a ‘Council. 


By Mr. Foran: 


Q. If after six months you found his services are not satisfactory you can ask for 
n extension ?—A. Yes, for six months. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder 
_ Q. There are two sides to that. You have intimated in your judgment ; so far as 


judgment those appointments might very well be made by the department. What is 
your chief reason for thinking that? Is it because of the delays pr something of 
b that kind that take place under the present system?—A. No, I don’t think of delays. 
Ds: At first there were delays but I don’t think at present the delays in appointments with 


mes eek 
m the Commission are very much. I should think we get an oppointment on an average, 


equisition is made. 

_ Q. Why did you express that view then at the outset of your examination ?—A. 
a or the reason that those patrol officers ought to be men of good judgment and because 
a man’s judgment is better at say 35 years of age than it is at 21. You put a man 


of discrimination; he might get the department into serious trouble at times. | 

ns Q. In other words you come to a phase of the question we have had before time 
and time again, that is, the man’s personal qualities, his tact, his judgment, is a 
actor that must be taken into consideration ?—A. Absolutely in those positions, yes. 
_ Q. You think it is not sufficiently taken into consideration in those positions ?— 


BBA, 'T think no, 
Dig Uh 
oe Give me an example of mata seasonal men ¢—A, Well, during the summer 


. if officers at the bridges at Niagara Falls to handle the traffic. These men will go on 
pnt the first of May and stay on to the first of October. 
Q. What is your view regarding their appointment?—A. I have no difficulty with 


ie: Commission with regard to those appointments. They give us fairly good men. | 


- Q. Would you rather have those appointments yoruself?—A. No, I don’t see 


{Mr. Robinson Russell Peoee 


ee oy ou ena your tis randee around a short time after the appointments Bree 


Q. In case the inspector found a man not filling the position as he should, what : 


‘so my officers tell me,—we get an appointment on an average within a month after the 


along the border to prevent smuggling; if he is a young man he is apt to be over- 
zéalous and: perhaps officious; he might be selected because of his academic qualifi- — 
cations, but he would not be suitable for this work; he might not have a proper sense — 


Q. You think you could deal with that phase of these Pe ae better than 


ov iat ‘calle is very heavy. I think ae year we will fe to put on five additional 


examination of these applications, your patrol men and men from $900 down, in your 


y nha to the Commission appointing those men. They give us pretty proves hy 


2D. | "SPECIAL coms of 
3 iy They have to have the same tact ne he ‘other: men have ?— te 
see no objection to it more than as regards the other men. 2B eeagrea ena tre oe ( 

Q. You see no objection to it?+—A. They are under supervision. ‘more than the 4 
other men. Rie Sot ANE atl ics ak > 

@. The other men are operating separately coe Yes. Bib, We ANE 

Q. We have your professional men, your part time men, your seasonal men. 
Have you any manual labourers at all?—A. Yes, we have quite a number of Ape 
men, absolutely manual labour. 

Q. What about them?—A. Wel!, I don’t think the. Corneeien should be pathercd 
with the appointment of those men. 

Q. As a matter of fact they are not very much bithored just now. You virtually % 
make the appointment ?—A. They have had so much difficulty in getting the men that 
they say to us “ We will give you a list of names. Now select the men you consider 
suitable.” We send a man down from here to Montreal or Toronto to examine them, 

and he reports which is the most suitable and the man is put on. 

Q. Have you many promotions in your department?—A. Yes, quite a our 

Q. Taking your clerical staff, have you had any promotions here recently at — 
Ottawa?—A. Oh yes, we are having them all the time. 4 ie 

Q. Have you had one within the last two weeks 4—A. At Ottawa. 

Q. At Ottawa?—A. I think there are one or two before the Commission now. I 
don’t think there have been any made in the last two weeks. a 

Q. Can you recall any promotions, outside or inside?—A. Yes, I had a promotion — 
of one man. I think it was last week or the week before. to the position of investiga- 
tion of drawback claims. . 

Q. Hiere at Ottawa?—A. The candidate who was successful was from Ottawa; 
one from Ottawa and one from Hamilton. : ; 

Q. What was the Ottawa man’s name?’—A. Stroud. oe 

Q. He has been in the department some time?—A. Yes, quite a few years. 

@. What position did he hold previously ?—A. He » was a checker, on drawback 
claims in the department. 

(J. The vacancy occurred?—A. Yes, Meets 

Q. You applied to the Commission to fill it?—A. Yes. — i % 

Q. What followed?—A. The position was advertised. | Applications to be. | 
received up to a certain date. The applicants filed their applications with Ue Civil 
Service Commission. 

Q. Were outsiders allowed to apply AA. No. 

Q. All men in your employ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Away from Ottawa as well as here?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then what followed?—A. The Civil ‘Service Commission asked the dene “ 
ment to set the papers for examinations on the duties of office. I had Mr. McMichael, 
who was the chief intelligence inspector of customs and who was in charge of the 
supervision of drawback claims throughout the Dominion, set the papers. These were | 
transmitted to the Civil Service Commission, the applicants rated on them; the papers” 
were sent back to be examined, and returned and the men who had taken the two 
highest marks were promoted. 
Q. Who examined the papers?—A. Mr. MqMichael. 
Q. The man who set the papers?—A. Yes. 
Q. The chief. man?—=A, Yes. ; 
Q. Were you asked your opinion at all?—A. TI was to look over the papers myself 
to satisfy myself. * 
Q. Did you look over the answers?—A. Yes, I looked over the answers too. : 
Q. You helped Mr. MdMichael in determining the marks?—A. I can say in a 
general way he marked them properly. He is a man who has had forty-three years’ . 
experience and I am satisfied to leave it in his hands without even examining them. ‘ 
{Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] ‘s 


Set een 


/ 


8 Pia ee wr ye ky af 
Pecan ‘ AAG: os ¥ J - ‘ i ie iss gah 
ae evn seevice Aor, 1918 bark PEM E ae), 

: id ‘ er et 


he Wei Aes i , : ; 
St Shay one o * f : ; 4 nde ie oe Pty 7 | tf 


: ny” ae his markings EA ay wit KEE tn , a | 
dt sing: the papers, were you asked by. the Commission as to who eBay 


‘ 


i ie hee been there for forty years. You know all those men and all their 
; ualifications. You are in constant touch with them Lie usta | 7—A. aM IT am not 


| BQ: ane Ue. ike the ee of the branches? Are they in better Betton to deter- 
tine without any examination at all which of those men should be promoted ?— 
That is what they practically do now under the present system of the Commission. ~_ 
Q. ee men A ae eae the promotions ¢ 1—A inter to a _ certain date the ee 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
ad Q. Has there been any dissatisfaction with the promotions made by the soa 
i ia Commission tA. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Asa matter of fact, under the system that prevails now, we have had the same 
There are certain rating cards sent out?—A. Yes. “up 
iim AQ And your chief officials will put on the ratings. The competitive written 
| ace has gone?—A, Yes. 

Pa: And your officials sit down and according to what we have here you give all 
he men rating and the man will get 75 or 80, and so on, and the man who is rated by 
your officials gets that promotion?—<A. I hope he will. Bee a 
iQ. And he gets it as a matter of fact —A. I don’t care to say. Wate Pity 
~ Q. Do you know of any man in your department who has not got ae promo- "i } 
mn 2—A. Not at present, but I might. ; Peano 
Ny _. It might happen sometime in the future. If you theory ae that Had sheath . 


ao That is aie law. i 
1) Don’t you think we had better change the law?—A. That is a eee for vi 
e ence | | : 
oy es euler: | me 
4 i The faet remains you have been satisfied with the promotions and/ appoint- , 
nts made by the Commission (A. Yes. 


Moo i. » By Mr. Araque: ; ats 


a ‘ What is done with ore to the transference from one office to giothend: 


ary Hon, ees Walior: | ith an 


eG. tf you want to send a senior stenographer from one branch H “piano diayes bee 
make an application to the Commission?—A. No, I will do that without bother-- |’ 


“Ma Foray You have the right, in the Inside Service. de Sah Wha 
[Mr. Robinson Russell Beem Batre: 
Nee 


ee ge ' . ee on eee ae tt 


uf) 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You should.do it under the ery: No. ee Sava an a Leis A. eet 
Mr. Foran: Within the Department they can do it without reference ‘to the: a 
Commission. | al, oa 


3 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: If a girl is a junior stenographer i in one branch— | 

Mr. Foran: If you change the classification, then you must apply to the Gora ag 
“mission. In that case it is a promotion not a transfer. Ma 

Hon. Mr. Carper: We did not raise this question with the last two deputies! 
that we heard, but Mr. Scott and the other deputy both held this view that inso far as ~ 
promotion, annual increase of salary, and transfer were concerned—one of them 
described it as the internal administration of the Department—ample classifications 
were made. Once they are fixed and schedules made, all questions of promotion and 
transfer and annual increase of salary should be left to the Department, and the 
Civil Service Commission should not be bothered with it. 

Mr. Evter: I do not think that should have any bearing on the evidence Mr. 
Farrow would give. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. I ask if he agrees with that evidence ?—A. I do not agree with that. I would | 
prefer to leave the promotions as they are. 

Q. What about transfers?—A. I think perhaps the Department ought to be 
siven the power to make transfers. As for increases in salary, I have all the power : 
T want as a deputy head to recommend to the Commission those men I think who are — 
entitled to increase by merit. : . 

Q. And the Commission accepts your recommendation in every Clee a think — 
they do, because they know it is made on merit. 

Q. Why engage a stenographer to go to work and make out a whole list of things ~ 
and send it over to the Commission, and have some of their officials go over the same ~ 
thing, simple to put O.K. on it?—A. I may put a case to you like this. In making 
recommendations to the Civil Service Commission as to increases in salary I should 
be guided by the merit of the officer. We obtain reports from our collectors and 
inspectors annually as to the conduct of the men and their competency. They rate 
them either excellent, very good, good, fair, or sometimes blank. I have always taken — oe 
the ground since the new Civil Service Commission came into force, that where the 
officers recommendation was rated as fair by the collector at the port, and that was 4 
concurred in by the Inspector, because the collector might be biased, that I should not 
recommend him for that increase, as in doing so I would be discriminating against 
men who are reported as good; consequently I would not recommend that man for the | 
increase in salary, and I did not recommend him. That man might protest. He i, 
would gay “My work is well done,” and if he had the right of appeal to the Civil Service _ 
Commission he would have an impartial judge. 

@. Where would that land you in the service, if every civil servant out of some © 
25,000 or 30,000 had a right to appeal in every case where they did not get the oo 
increase?—-A. I hope there are not 25,000 or 30,000 who are in that position. Nd 

Q. They are all classified and have a range of salary 2—A. Yes. i 

Q. And unless each of them gets his annual increase of salary it gives him the : 
right of appeal to the commission to determine as to whether or not he has not been — 
unjustly dealt with?—A. He has the right My appeal under the Act now. 

@. Do you have many appeals? 


Dr. Rocur: Not many; there are not many. ° 


A. The man appeals to me and says: “I did not get that Statutory increase’ ous 


and, by-the-way,—we never had a statutor 
Q y increase until this Act; the increa 
_ were granted by the Department— | “4 


(Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow. ] 
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me aa ithe es 
a v: If the hee is not PR otitaiod he knows there is a good reason 


al nd no- chance to have his appeal sustained. 


ie ‘Witness: He will write and ask the Commission why he did not get the increase. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


fe Q. Now, perhaps you will not care to answer this question; if the old system pre- 
a -vailed, or rather, if you had a right to recommend, there would be some person 
suggesting to you that you should recommend an increase where a person is not 
A - entitled to it?—-A. Oh, they will do that anyhow. 
es. Q. Somebody would say—I am not going to say it—but members of Parliament 
~ might be recommending to your inspectors or chief officers throughout the country 
4. I do not know that I have members of Parliament in view: there are.others 
_ besides members of Parliament. 
3 ~ Qo. Do you think the present system would get away from anything of that’ 
_kind?—A. Well, I think it is better for the efficiency of the service,—the present 
: ~ system—and better for the discipline of the service. 
B ~ Q. I cannot auite draw the line myself, because all the evidence we have had so 
W far. as far as I understand it— I may be corrected if I am wrong—is to the effect that 
. $0 far as the increases of salary are concerned, that they are all made upon the recom- 
- mendation of the deputy minister. We have not had any evidence to the effect that 
there has been any trouble at all in connection with this phase of the work, that practi- 
ally the deputy minister does it. If he does it, why not leave it with him, and not 
pees the Commission at all? What is to be gained by having the Commission 
deal with it? It only makes work for them and the department?—A. You might 
find it difficult if it was the other way. 
Q. I want to get some evidence the other way. 


et. 


B} ie 
‘s mr 
= 


a Mr. Evuter: He gave some reasons a moment ago. 


By Mr. Calder: 


Q. What were they?—A. Oh, there are reasons, I presume. This would be my 
own personal view—IlL have been in the service many years—the deputy minister 
feels more that the matter is in his own hands when he makes a report to the Com- 
. mission, and the officers know he has to make a report to the Commission. 
L Q. You think the deputy minister would feel more secure by making a report 
Po the Commission than he does making it to the Governor in Council. That is 
what it means?—A. Am I to understand the gue minister would make a report 
+ to the Governor in Council? \ 
— Q. It would have to go to the minister, and the minister has to take it to the 
~ Governor in Council. As I remember, before the system came into vogue, all these 
annual increases had to be voted by Parliament, and that means they had to be put in 
the Act, and the Governor in ‘Council must have every one of these items. And you 
Pcl you are more secure, and the civil service is more secure by making a recom- 
_ mendation to the Civil Service Commission than to the Governor in Council?—A. 
| The present practice is working well and I do not see much reason to disturb it. 


se Mr. Tap son 3 , 
ea Q. Is it generally ‘understood in your department that the Commission has to 


M do with promotion ?—A. Yes. 
| ie ~ Q. Do you find that has any effect on the morale of your staff @—A. Yes, I think 


it gee It tends towards efficiency. 
: (Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 
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oe system, aves not “the: Srclane: 
is Gervente: getting an increase in salary ann 1 
ie —A. Not in this department. ae Me . i 
oO: Not in your department One Now TE sah Nuh Ne 
-Q. What percentage¢—A. I do not make any recomm 1d 
~ Q. Would you be able to bring us a statement, or you can send | 
a a busy man. We will not ask you. to. make out. a whole lis | 
nittee select half a dozen points. Take’ the city of a 


“Mr. Tompson: And Vancouver. NAN ME ace Wig ents 
] = iy y z hs .s ve a 
Mr. Curr: And Toronto. | Ee er er ta ily Sark 
Hon. Mr. Calder: i OS ee ae 


ee they all fixed for this year?—A. Yes, 


\ Saat a 


“nerease! 
conver tt will take some little time. 
4 How - many have you in daa es: Over ove humdred., 


v. ha 


Be piu cace | | eee) 


¥ 


Ps Q. Yes?—A. And distinguishing between those ca got ui ane ae v 
-not—mentioning those who did not get increases? pit ud o 


oh 


my Yes.—A. I think I ean let you have Bint in a day or “two, a0 a es yi 


MMS aii Pe 


ee in Oise 1—_A, ie 1s Shar to say. SLO A 
 Q. Five, or'six or seven?—A. Yes, more than Cua ae ae : a i - 
s QQ. Name one?’—A. Accountants’ branch. | cat iene ean 
7 Q. Name another ?—A. Statistical. PORCH PRC Cae win ey si 
Q. And one more *#—A. Checking of entries penncher RT A aah 
@. Take the statistical branch; the man in that branch resigns to- i 
He did resign last January. ee Te. 

-Q. Is he still on?—A. He is on leave oe first of * abe and ‘then his s 
nuation takes effect. een 
@. Have you an application in to the Commission’ to. have ie Ree 7 

ae Af will have just as soon as it is vacant. 1h A ba 


t 


a. You cannot make an. stead until it is sbbotutely ieee Ay ia 
"make it 3 a month before. aie ie care ; 


i v ‘ fee fe sl Was acti Mi 


eR ei ie estas “Mer, Currie: sc ee en 


i oe oe ‘ o. Have eon anybody Abin the rae as Ne va outs A Nh rie 
ipa Teak Made You could make the application before it is vacant2—A. To da 


Ast July. 


“ 


ae ~ Q. When you put in an application to Aer that position fille bs 
Poa i siislon and say, “ This vacancy exists, we want you to fill it.” 


on BAD'S 
Ls an) 


? away from it and have nothing to do with it?—A. Until the C ee niss i re 
a cee of applicants, and asks me to rate according to seniority an id x 


IM, Robinson Russell ory a ie eka ie ‘i a 


nen? 


ye roi te Le Pat) oY Pen et) Ree ola Rie ae “s 
be Peee sk MEL WT ee ce Os 3 


Q. D you take personality into consideration ’—A. Yes; certain rating you 
4 wi, 


aye te Mr. Pea iin F 

50. bane spoke of the applicants in these cases; do you mean that anybody in 
ur office could apply for the position?—A. Yes. When I send this requisition down 
the Civil Service Commission to fill the positions, I will ask them to restrict the 
plications to officers in the statistical branch. | 
 Q. If you did not do that, would there be any danger of the Commission asking 
| e whole world to apply for the oftice?—-A. It would be very foolish if they did, because 
Bt ese are the men who know the work. 


ey My idea of promotion—all the ideas of promotion I have ever had—is the 


ply : for a position of deputy ee and be in the running. hii persons who can 


ae Mr: Ourrie: 


_ Q. The law does not compel you to do that 1A. No. 
Q. It does ndt restrict you?—A. No, but in sending the roquiaieoal: colonel, 
josing the position becomes vacant in the Rhea Br saci if dow. t ew bial tad 


ie to officers in that branch. 
Q. You would ask them?—A. Yes. 
. You have no authority to compel them to do it?—A. No. 


ugh Ud a Griesbach : 


in itl—A. He would have the right, but be would not. 


ee . By ion Mr. Calder: 


co Would an ie aes have the right to apply?—-A. No. 
Q. You make the rating ?—A. I would. 


applicants. 


artment considered best qualified. 
By Mr. 1 


hrough | this application. Have you a man temporarily appointed there?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. You are trying him out?—A. He is the man holding the next highest office. 

: Q. Has he a certificate from the Civil Service Commission to fill that position 
I x months, as is customary in all the other departments?—A. I think he has; I 
ot sure. : 


“By ea Mr. Gwidene 


ent. you have concluded already that that man is the man and you put bith, on 


uy “T think a have done the proper thing?—A. I am satisfied then. 
Bead, 2 [Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.) 


ide that confines that promotion to the persons immediately one step below. It is. 
inc sredible to me that a man who Just joins the service a week ago should go ard 


Q. ‘Would the last man in the branch have the right to apply for the highest 


Q. Yourself?—A. For that position of chief clerk of statistics, yes, but not for 
second division ; is would ais the chief of branch to send his ratings to me of all — 


Q. What do you think Sait happen if these ratings Were sent over to the Com- NY 
on?—A. I should hope that the Commission would: select the man that the 


ae You mentioned one position just now that was vacant, that you were going to 


eae practically rate that man before you ever get any evidence; in your 


te 


216° 


Mr. Foran: As a matter of fact we do not know “eho is on the Sak fs ce present 
time. You would simply put the senior man in poe wile. you are waiting for a 
man to fill the job. on : a ye : 

Wirness: Not necessarily the senior man. : : 3 aye, 


By Mr. Currie: 
; Q. Supposing the next man was 65?—A. Well, I have not had a case of at 
kind. 
Q. We had a case in the Post Office yesterday of that kind. Mr. Gonhennt who 
was a very young man, was promoted over a number of older inspectors. re I have 
not had a case of that kind. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | 
Q. In this particular case—we have had similar cases in the other departments— " 
you get right down to the essence of the thing. You practically make the appoint- — 
ment ?—A. Suppose the Civil Service Commission does not approve, what then? 
Q. You are putting a supposition there. According to the most of the evidence— — 
I cannot recall anything to the contrary—in the case of those promotions in the | 
inside service, the deputy head of the department and his chief officer are required 
to make this report. In many cases they have got the man in temporarily who is 
finally appointed. Now the question I asked, in so far as these chief positions in your 
department are concerned,,you have to depend on these men for the administration 
of the public business, and your chief officers know these men better than any one 
else; then why bother the ‘Civil Service Commission and go through all this perform- — 
ance again? Why not make the appointments direct yourself?—A. That may be ally 
. right, but where there is only one logical man for the position—I know cases where — 
that would be, and I think this case is one—we will come down to cases not so 
important. iM 
Q. I am only speaking now, and I would like to confine it—because I see the | 
distinction myself—to the heads of your branches. The head of the branch is the 
man you must hold responsible for the conduct of public business, the man who is 
going to come in contact with the public so far as the business ‘of the branch is con-— 
cerned. In your judgment, would it not. be better for you to make that appoint- 
ment direct on the recommendation of your chief officer?—A. Well, I suppose the 
Service would rather be protected by the Commission. 
| Mr. Currie: That is not the question. 
Hon. Mr. Catnrer: They are not protected. 
Witness: They think they are. 


a 
Hon. Mr. Carper: That is the whole point, and all this red tape is gone , through 
merely to satisfy an idea that the Civil Service is protective. } a 
Mr. GriespacH: That idea is as old as civilization. You tell a boy that it is in 
the Bible that if he tells a lie he will go to hell. That is why he tells the truth. The 
evidence of all the deputy ministers goes to prove that while they do not think a deuce 
of a lot of the Civil Service Commission, still they do think that it protects them 
from patronage. aa 
Mr. Currie: Yes, and that costs this country as much as “he whole Senate. 


protects them, I suppose. 
Mr. GrimspacH: It is a phenomenon that exists, iid we cannot get Sok from it. 
Hon. Mr. Catprr: It is a mental attitude. - ms 
Mr. Grirspacu: It differs in no respect from the boy’s idea about telling a lie f 


\ Mr. Euier: Tf it has a good result, it does not make very much difference 
it is brought about. 
[Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow. ] 
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my) M . THompson : Ore osaly if it were left to the deputy heads, there would be no 
fe 1estion then as to where the patronage would lie. It would lie with the deputy 
om ninister. : 
me)» Hon. Mr, Catprr: No, it goes further than that. We may as well be perfectly 
: frank ‘about it. What these men have at the back of their heads is that if we go 
és . back to the old system, it will not be left to the deputy minister. 

a Mr. THompson: You mean that pressure would be brought to bear on the adit 
Hon. Mr. Caper: eee , 

& 

By Mr. Euler: 


‘ Q. Whether after all ehat is a reason for perfecting the present method, is not 

‘a this the case that the civil servant feels that his case goes before an absolutely inde- 

_ pendent body, whereas in the other case you open the door again to patronage. I 

oS a not want to ask him to reply to that question because it might be embarrassing /— 
A. That is entering the realm of politics. 


Mr. Corrie: That is a question for discussion in the ae of Commons. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Now, you are a very old official in the department, and your department is one 
a 4 ‘that we all depend upon for our salaries. We have to keep your department free of 
politics as much as possible, and the politicians have always fought shy of that end of 
it. Has there been much trouble over political interference in the workings of your 
department?—A. When ? 


me Service Commission /—A. I was not deputy then, Colonel, and I escaped all that. 

mo. @. Tam speaking so far as your own experience is concerned?—A. I would not 

a have much experience then. My predecessor might have had. 

: - Q. Had you anything to do with Toronto? There was a red hot political job 
i Waihere, Take the appointment we will say of the Chief Customs Officer there ?—A. 

i you mean Collector of Customs? 


oo was he not?—A. Yes, a good officer. 
i Q. Then he was succeeded by Mr. Bertram?—A. Yes. 
BA: Yes, a nephew. 

Q. And he came of a well-known political family ?—A. Yes. 
: Q. He did not get that.job because he had passed any Civil Service examination, 
; 3 he has been a very efficient officer?—-A. Yes. 


a he old system who was not a very efficient officer? In fact, was not great care taken 
by your department to impress upon the members that you wanted nobody appointed 
- to positions of importance in your service who were not Al gilt-edged men? Is that 
_ not so?+-A. I was young in the department in those days. 

~ -Q. Do you not think that your predecessor John McDougall was pretty hard down 
on these lines?—A. I think so. 

a Q. John McDougall was a pretty good officer ?—A. Excellent. 

; i ~ Q. One of the best Canada has ever seen?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. And he was an ex-member of the House of Commons?—A. Yes. 

Q. A political appointment pure and simple?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Did you ever see a member of Parliament let anyone get-past with anything! 
he not always put it over them?—A. He was a former member of Parliament. 
Q. He had the nerve and knew how to handle them?—A. He was a former 


“me member of Parliament. 


“il 


[Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 


Q. Before the advent of this marvellous galaxy of talent that we call the Civil 


Q. He was the son of an ex-member of this House of Commons or a nephew?—_ 


Q. Can you recall whether there is any chief port officer who was appointed under | 
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Q. Yes, Mr. Small was a member of Parliament and he was a pretty fair ofican! na 


yt 


like : a acy cae A Yes, but I ie 
gether. SY aerate 

. Q. He had a good at to as ith ee and iso. 

‘Ye es, it was well. conducted. cM 

~ Q. And a most technical and difficult eee i , fill, ‘was it. 
PR - Q. Because he had to be a human being and. Ue tanauen Ba 
“bein an efficient man?--A. Yes, that is right. © # yt Se 
~ Q. Do you think that any, system of examinations ne! men 
ment could ever give you a man like J ohn McDowall? ne oul. 


Nile 


a o ‘No,’ yO are a very good officer; in Cae a sek one’ ae lhe beet n the servic 
to- -day. lam not going to flatter you at all, but supposing that John McD u: i e 
cat the bottom and kept travelling up, he would be about 110 before he ned t i 
; oa Only one can get it at one time. ue : 


/ 


By 1 Mr. Hubeie: 


7. Y 7 bay, Pig 
a ‘But you preter the eee system ? 


By Mr. Currie: 


- ae N 0, not since och war. aoe 
_ Q. Not since the war?—A. Not since the war except it was ee 


oe ue Curr: You examined Mr. Farrow on promotions, Mr. Calder? iE 
- Hon. Mr. Cauper: Yes. a, ee a 
My. Currie: Js there anything else? ! ! UT 


! Hon. Mr. Caper: No, we have covered the eae cade the temporary, 
: oa -port men, the border men, and the promotions inside, ae ‘Pansportation and 
pe Bh forth— ; aon ke she 


a, 


Y Tee 


ae M r. Currie: 


a! ‘Supposing you want a high-grade seen in your offieg 
te! is qualified for accountancy, and has his certificate as a 
nats b (Mr. pon ee Russell Farrow.] | 
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AN ACT TO AMEND THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, 1918. ie SOT Nena * 
Ki Ss at WAL eA" > ‘ é ; M4, , - . euay 
‘80 ne eek siog a tee to take Mae of wouy hantowada statis- — 
as examining the accounts and one thing and another. How can a 


ae trains end Se the eae t—A. Yes. ) : 
He has informed me that he had great difficulty, and one a ae difficulties he » 
f was that he could not. get them for the money you gave on the class, for people | 
| wanted ?—A. That is the fault of the Commission that they do not Me! that 


Q. Then what eal: you Chaka to do?’—-A. We take a man in when he i is young a0 

tr: in them by degrees. 

Ih Oi: How long would it take to train a man. to a chartered accountancy, one whom 

‘ would have to take in at an age where they had no university degree or anything 
that kind? How long would it take to train a man out of high school to become one 

the men | qualified for that work? You aa have men, you take them from the i. 


hy ng, You. never had any experience like that? Hoa are ‘uke pees he ihe ss 
le to. You have had no experience—A. I am saying that it all depends upon the — 
rey of the man. Some you could not train in twenty years because they have not 
the energy, and other men you could train in five or six years. rs 
ay). Take a man now whom you want to bé an appraiser of say, silks and ribbons, y 
nd d things of that kind. What do you do to get a man of that kind? Can you get 
n up to Bs Civil Service and train him to be an appraiser?—A, Yes, I Liga & aa 
ipo fen J 
3 Q. What ie been the custom of your department, do you get them ap ae cya 
in them from the bottom, or do you go to the Civil Service Commission and = 
re one appointed 2—A. Both ways, by appointment and promotion in the past. 
Q. By appointment and promotion ?—A. Yes. Sita ae 
A in How could a man be aa Could you promote a porter in this depart- | 


he as an put fa. in the appraising Fea ang Sent He ra abs 
Rest: How long would it take to qualify him as an appraiser of silks, to determine aR Se 
various grades of aha He would Sie to serve an gaa ae 5 in that work perk he 


” one ae pay him then for his experience ae yes jes 
ay, Q. Your custom has been heretofore to put the best man in and pay him to do — < 
7 oe ge AL Unless I had a good man come in. Bare 
aaa Did you find any difficulty in getting these outside men?—A. No, we get them ; 
right: enough. tei 
Bs But you had to pay them a BG: aay in une cases?—A. We never Dae Spe 


Lane up through your inp aiet who now all. that. Satna there is a ap 1h 
n of a certain quality importing Swiss watches, and there were a lot of Swiss vx. 
oe Le 3 | [Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.) ; one 
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movements sent in. What kind of a man do vyou require. to go ah n a 
those movements?—A. I do not think we SH Ga ets | ae nt 
Q. Let me put it this way: that they might classify a “$50 movetient as a $5 
one?—A. I do not think they would do that. We have Sout in the various” 
departments, but there are no special watch appraisers. 
Q. How much does this Civil Service Commission assist you in all the technical 
work of your department in that regard? Would they not be liable to send a silk 
man into the hardware department, if you let them alone?—A. If we make an applica- 
tion to the Civil Service Commission for a hardware appraiser, J would hope that 
they would not send: 
Q. A traction engineer ?—A. I should hope not. ze 
Q. Now, take automobiles, there is another thing—of course, you yee those 
machines now classified under price, and you know where they are?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. But there are lots of branches in your department that require great skill, 
and if a man occupying a position of that kind should die, or drop off, and you have 
not coached an assistant, what would you do#—A. We would sa to apply to the 
Civil Service Commission for an appointment. : ; 
Q. And what would they do?—A. I Done under their present rule they would ee, 
advertise for him. a 
Q. Would you fill appointments of a permanent nature?—A. I would have to 
carry on the work as best I could until the appointment was made. am 
Q. Now, what other BoE ee is there, Mr. Calder? 


I think ne am ae aise 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Now, T want to ask you one or two questions, and if you do Ae want. to. } 
answer the questions do not answer them, as far as I am concerned.—A. Thank you. 

Q. There is a general feeling all through Ottawa, that there is a great deal of 
unrest in the service, a great deal of dissatisfaction in the service. In the first place 
do you think that is so?——A. In respect to our department, so far as our department 
is concerned at the present time, I would say no. There was considerable unrest in 
our department on account of what our officers considered improper classification. 
have no complaint to make against the Civil Service Commission in that respect 
but I have a serious complaint to make against the men they employed to make the 
classification, because I think they were in error, and subsequent events have proven : 
that I was right. 


By Mr. Currie: , 
@. You mean the so- called cue (—A. The Arthur ae Company. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ‘ 


@. And that cause has been removed?—A. Yes. 
Q. How did you remove it?—A. By protest to the Civil Sérvice Commission 
after the man who was assigned from the Arthur Young Company to the duty 
classifying the customs house was finished. I took my appeal to the Board of Hlear 
of the Civil Service Commission and appeared personally with my officers bef 
the board and I spent days before the board of appeal, and the result was that th 
admitted that the classification was too low, in the majority of cases, and it was t 
extensive, and the result of all that was that I think at the present time I any. saf 
say that our outside service are fairly well satisfied. | 
Q. Is that true of your inside service as well ’—A. Yes, with ne exce] 
perhaps of some officers. ' 
[Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 3 
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e accountancy branch. There is a general feeling throughout the service, I think, 
‘ rticularly in my own department, that the maximum salary of $1,260 a year for 
an accounting clerk is not enough. 

yan Q. Was that the real cause of most of the unrest here, that the trouble was an 
By over-classification?—A. Very largely, sir, because of this fact, that the men who 
"were practically performing this Woman other branches, merely clerical work— 
eS _ Were classified much higher. \ 

of Q. Now, just one other question: this decision of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment to have a general classification made and fixing a schedule of salaries with an 
r annual increase—did not that in itself lend itself to unrest throughout the entire 
service? Previously, those matters were all determined by the Government.—A. I 
- think the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission knows my views on the ques- 
_ tion of that decision. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. In other words, you had to take your coat and west off and roll up your 
‘ sleeves and go after them or they would have given you a cold deal?—A. No, I think 

Je they were misled by the information they received. My own opinion, as Dr. Roche 
. PR ceri, is that the classification was too extensive. 


By Hon. ee Calder : 

; Q. Too many classes?—A. Yes, and with the consequence that after representa- 
i ‘ae to Dr. Roche, and the other members of the Commission, I had a hearing of 
two or three days, with the result that we combined into one class,—take the class of 
-eustoms clerks for the outside service—we combined into one class all of those, 
with a minimum and maximum salary——nine various classes. 

By Mr. Griesbach: 

~~ Q. Have you any experience with such eases as this: a man in your service went 
| to the front in 1914 and came back in 1918 or 1919 and found that he had Jost nis 
i. standing his seniority in the Civil Service and the men who remained at home are 
now classified over him and drawing higher salaries?—A. Yes, General— 

_ ~~ -Q. I have six or seven cases of that kind in Edmonton?—A. I have a number 
of cases in which I consider there is a hardship here. 


By Mr. Currie: 


a case of a man I have in mind now. 


ee By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
‘ie =. Q. Call him “A. B.”—A. All right, we will call him “ A. B.’ He went to the 


_ April, 1920. He returned to civil duties. Unfortunately, during the time he was 


7 Service Act made no provision for increases to customs outside officers. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


aa He received his civil pay?—A. Yes. 
Q. As well as his military pay ?—A. Yes. 


& 


By Mr. Currie: 


__ Q. Did all the men receive civil pay?—A. No. 
k {Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 


i" front in 1914, and he had a salary of, I think, $1,050. He remained overseas until 


ey away he received no increases in salary for the simple reason that the old Cival 


Na: But BE cole speaking, it is improved ?—A. Except, ‘I think, Mr. ane in 


Q. How can that be changed?—A. I have endeavoured to adjust it. I will take | 


i on 
} 


. $350, Ce. the time he was ae say Six years, at Sat we ‘used Ace e 0 
‘Imcreases, of $50 a year, so that the une: increases for this man wh h 
aoe have leas between $300 and $350 oe Commission. “the ; 


4 
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Pons o By Mr. Griesbach: | ” es . 
Dee @. We other words, he was s being bbaetee) for his military service?—A. Absolutely. 
a - Q. I think T know of six cases in Edmonton?—A. This case 484 in. Edmonton. i 
~ Q. What are you going to do about that?—A. The Civil Service’ ‘Commission 
there is no way in which the matter may be remedied Pn aae by a “epectal vote. 
Parliament. feos pou ay 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: at us aie oe 
can it ose of the Act or of some regulation a Tt is. because of oh 


i 
: 


men 1 feel they are not getting as ae as they should. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Hae overseas, a case ot ya hardship, eh many men ae were af nr age 
i crept into those positions, and those men now occupy better. positions. ‘ Now, 
ih that nothing can be done except by a special vote of Parliament. | 


PMY, HOeee Or an Order in Council. 


\ 


oe By Hon. Mr. Calder : ha aM Cus 
nen Could that not be fixed by an Older in Council ?—A. at but, we. e wrote 1 le 
9 all of. the departments asking them to a ote these cases to us. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


“0. Would it not be easy to bring that to the denon of your ee er W hy : 
oe having him bring forward the necessary legislation +—A. I have done 
hens ae Then it is the Minister’s fault in neglecting to do_ it now? 
submitted to the Minister the question as to. whether or not it we 
_ (Mr- Robinson Russell Haar ws 


c Poe oiee aaey ner 4 in the Civil Service Act, because I GHleagan 
aa would have to be Bi in the appropriation, but there is yet time in the 


Hs ae Calder: 


a a Have you submitted a iceBar dee or nye in writing to the Minister, 


ones are a number of besos I Pusnk bhi di Aes are ms or six cases 


imonton Hhee, 
By Mr. Currie: 


we Q. How many in Toronto /—A. | aa not think there are any in Toronto. i 


ae By Mr. Calder: . ; 
_ Q: There ‘would be cases in every department 7A. Well, I think not, for the 
‘ey simple reason that | imagine ours was the only service in which ee was no statutory — 
| as nereases under the Act. In the Inside Service there was no trouble, because these 
a men were granted statutory increases when they went overseas. Now, what could have 
hi ge done was | by recommendation to the Gr orner, ie the former deputy took the 


e year. 


By Mr. Griesbach: | 

_ Q. That is a matter that calls for remedy without further delay?—A. Yes, 
(Ox You have made a recommendation to your Minister ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not believe we can eee the te Sd to do it, and a men have kept 


bay the Hon. te. Calder: 


Mie 


ve it, as he is also a member of the ounet? so that he can ae it aa eg 


B y Mr. Currie: 


other item. 

Q. Do you think there is anything we could put in this Act which would sora 
t out?2—A. I think the Civil Service Commission might find some way to deal with 
n of that character, and not bother Parliament about it. It seems to me that some 


vision should be made for their increases. 
, 13 


a Mr. noe 


By Mr. Foran: 


ir n 1921, he might have been classed with his class now— 
Q. Does he lose his seniority ?—A. His length of service? 


-Q. Yes ct. ‘ 
oa Q. Yes! Sina oa ie [Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 


Q. Mr. Farrow, could you prepare another memorandum, and let Mr. Chairman — 


—Q. What about the loss of seniority 2—A. Of course they lost that part, which is 


eo How did they lose their seniority?—A. This is 1921. Supposing a man came — 
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By the ee Mr. Calder: Te Te cl un oe 
Q. But he loses the increase in pay in the class a Woes es 


By the Chawman: or PONG aera 

Q. Mr. Farrow, you think the case I had ndee my own \gbeaweion now, . ofa ey 
customs clerk, who performs the duties—the ordinary duties of receiving entries, and 
that officer has to receive also and be responsible for the cash, there is no cashier in’ 
the office I have in mind—should not that man receive some consideration for the extra 
duties he has to perform, and the extra responsibility he is under ?—A. I think the case ~ 
you have in mind is one of which I know, and the officer’s classification has been Bs: 
changed very recently. He is now classified as a cashier and computing clerk. a 

Q. That has been under consideration for a long time in the case I have in ae a 
—A. Yes. The Civil ‘Service Commission have in two or three cases of that character 
approved of the recommendation of the department, that the man’s classification be 
ehanged from clerk to cashier and computing clerk, and giving him a little higher © 
salary. In some cases they turned the recommendation down on the ground that the ~ 
collections were not sufficient to warrant it. 


By Mr. Currie: | 

Q. I have one or two questions to ask Mr. Farrow, with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman. | 
The CHairman: Certainly go ahead. 


By Mr. Currie: m 
Q. How many appointments do you have annually in what you call the Tnsides p 
_ Service?—A. Well, I cannot say offhand, because I think there are very, very few. We i 
are pretty healthy in that department. i a 
Q. Eight or ten?—A. I don’t think we have that many this year. We have a 
reduction of four in the staff. , 
Q. What did you have last year? Did you have to take any on 2—A. Not many. — 
Q. You are combining some staffs now?—A. Yes. we 
Q. What is the ordinary number?—A. Hight or ten would be the maximum. A 
Q. How many of those would be brought in from outside 2—A. They would: all be — 
brought in from outside. a 
Q. I mean from outside of Ottawa?’—A. For the service in Ottawa. 
Q. For the service in Ottawa’—A. They would be appointed by ay Civil Servic 
Commission. 
Q. Has anybody outside of Ottawa got a chance to get in?—A. I pale the 
have, from the list of those to be caer have. . 


POU Ls Hiss any regulation of fiat kind hens ’—A. I do not ae 

Q. The Civil Service Comission hold examinations all over the country in eve 
district, and ignorant young men and women, go, pay their fees, do all that with the 7 
Rah Nae of getting down to Ottawa wea you ever heard of anybody g gettin: 


come from. They simply send me the notice that so- a so is to uae for ae an 
he comes over, and is assigned to duty. They ask him where he comes from, but as 
a rule I do not. . 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : 


Q. Could you furnish us with a list for the last twenty ap e in ‘yo 
‘office at Ottawa, and indicate on that list where they came from? 
[Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] 
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a a By Hon. Mr. Calder : 


ne. The new appointments?—A. Twenty? 
Te a. All the new appointments during the last two years /—A. In Ottawa? 
~ Q. In Ottawa, give their former residences. 


vv 


Re Mr. ave 


Q. Their late residences. 
The CHairRMAN: Have you nished, Colonel? 
ry. Currie: Yes. 


” Hon. Mr. Catper: There is one other question. I do not know whether I should 
‘open it up again, as it is getting late, but the statement is made, and has been made 
‘sometimes in Parliament, that the present ae here in Ottawa and to a certain 


into the service think ‘that the service is sn for them, that no outsider has any 
€ hance at all. That the whole system lends itself to the creation of a class preserve. — 


- Mr. Currm: A family compact. 


SG ABY Gon. Mr. Calder: : 


9. ‘That ea made against the law that it operates in that direction. 

| BS Mr. Currie: For instance, how many relatives of the Commission or other officers 
'- of the department have you got in your department—put it in plain English—we are 
| making an inquiry. — : 
- Wiryess: How many relatives of the Commission? 

_.Mr..Currie: Yes, we will put the Commission in just to start with, just for the 


& 


a _ Wrervess: None,,that I know of. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


| we oe, ‘Let me go back, before you answer that question. I think the general situ- 
ation is as L have described it. Do you think, Mr. Farrow, that the present system* 
ds itself to that?—A. I know one thing, that I have not got any relatives in the 


a, I am not speaking of ila That is another thing—but let me state it 
in. The idea is running abroad—whether it is true or not—that as soon as people 


— > - By Mr. Currie: 

 -Q. Of getting a rating? 

. & By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
. Q, Any of these higher appointments, or of getting into the service except right 
he very bottom?—A. I have not heard that. It is new to me. 

_ Q. You have not heard that?—A. No. This lst will show I presume. ~ 


a ‘heal That list will throw some light on it?—A. Yes. 
A es Sk Robinson Russell Farrow.] 


of Ne new pave PNG made in ae last | 
Soa of these peonle. AINA ant! 


ete Mr. Griespacn : 
residence within so many months ‘ “previous oN A 


Hon. Mr. Catper: Say three months “previous to”. An aaa 
Mr. GRIESBACH: You had better be careful on the wording of that. : 

vay Hon. Mr. Carver: I think if you put a time limit of a month on *y or es two 
ee “months. <A list of all new Snot ee in the ae Le cee na ae haa at Lhe She 
: Mr. Grrespacn: 
Mr. Jounston: 

ae down here probably a a or tus ee “ ty “ALE aga 
_ Mr. Currte: They are all demobilized at regimental headquarters. oy a ae 
Wirness: Do I understand you want that list to include temporary men! | 

Hon, Mr. Carper: Yes, because they will nearly all be confirmed. ne 


Bee ME OoRRIEs. Y ou better say “permanent” and “temporary”. 


Q. Your department has appointed nothing but returned ‘callices yet hav 
not put any civilians on at all?—A. No, excepting a stenographer ¢ or a “boy. ee 


By Hon. Mr. PRs 


ee 1 dant think the ue is ee yet. um i a 
a You are referring | to your oan a as: Yes. RRS a ai 


Hnbee. : . mia Ey 

Q. And these temporarieg have not even passed an Evaugin atone ima Voeeat ma 
instances?—A. That is a matter of information in the hands. of the Commission. i 

PRE Q. Is it confined to all those who were in the employ of the Government prior te 
November 10th, 1919%—A. Yes. They are particularly returned soldiers with us 
; although there may have been some men who were in many years ago. 
Q. You were speaking about part-time employees and mention was | Os 

i wharfingers, harbourmasters and so on, whose salaries were down as low as 
year, and other employees that Mr. Farrow mentioned, such as patrol men, part: ti n€ 
men, whose salary $150, or whatever it may tA. $120, i think, is ae minimum. nde 

‘ your classification now. aA aa 
— Q. As an explanation I might say we have exempted all pie tone ensoens 


ye ie have been appointed by the Commission who oy a do not exceed be At 


4 nh By Mr. Currie: eee es 
a, — Q. Did you get notice of that? Ra i Mann 
wn np : -Wrrness: I don’t remember having seen it. Was that oe si | ie 
Ai ‘Hion. Mr. Rocue: Some time ago. My Ba i 
Mr, Currte: Would you mind bringing that memorandum go we will know t 
ee site date? ! ete ane ek 
bes By Hon. Mr. Roche: | Ae eee 

acy Q. I will bring a memorandum. Recently | we have been coneaieene: tive ov 

He not raise that figure of $200, make it higher. Now you spoke of tr i 


a least you were asked some questions in regard to transfers lg Yes. ; 
pia) PINE.) Robinson Russell Farrow.] Rae 


a 44 eae Be ok an rs 

bie borin , i, y Pa : ay : ay A : a ee Rie 2 My , ae 

A sate “My tab oat oe je : ma ta eee 14 ; “3 Sa vay. a oy Med % 

. CTT “AMEND THE olviL SERVICH Aor. 1918 PES ga er ee 
V4 Ne me fn if: ‘ LP ee, : 4 z f * 

za ise ws he / ‘ ; ki ia tay . we * ; % vik: toe ; 


vy 


nD ee dave ‘taken lati Ruewins a Cas of Hastie. for a acnuee. from Masas ae i 
aw- to Aylmer. Have such transfers as that in the past, where it has been under ‘ Hs 

control of the department alone, given much friction in the department ?—A. NT eee uy 
se) Do you recall the transfer that was made before y you became deputy ?—A, ae 
~Q. From Moose Jaw to Aylmer, Ontario ?—A. Yes. | vie 
-Q. Of a certain officer ?—A. Yes. Pt Ae, 
Q. Did not that cause a good deal of trouble7—A. Yes, it did. pen aan 
—Q. A member had almost threatened to resign?—A. They thought it should be 
ocal appointment. — : Se 
wh Q. There were two. One brought from Victoria to Toronto. An indignation 
) ecting was held in Toronto about it. I know the Commission got a telegram. 

yi hey thought we were pe neaeiolk for it. We'had nothing to do with it. BY 


a Who really worked that ¢ ves the ease from the coast to Toronto, ho ee 


i 0, Who was aha aa Jobn MeDougall. The raKe are as eab as ‘he aveeee Oy 
se is concerned, we had an extra appraiser at Victoria we did not need. Wa. ee 
ded an appraiser at Toronto, and we felt it would be economy to transfer the man ie 
m Victoria to Toronto and it was done. I think that is justifiable. EAE 
~Q. What branch of the appraisal was he on?—A. On dry goods. Ute OMe 

Ries Did he have a home in Victoria, was he compelled to sell out?—A. Ne a Sirs a 
as quite willing to transfer. He was asked at first whether he would be withing to me! eh 
insfer, Of course we would not remove a man against his wishes. Se 
QQ. a think it would be only fair where you have an exceptional officer in an Rae 
ide place that he should look forward to being promoted to a higher place in the ia i 
es where he would get a higher, salary. I think it is according to the right a a Son 
e of promotion, and your department did that?—A. Yes. é a 
War Mi was not the ‘Civil Service Commission.did that?—A. No. Ei eR Sar te 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : ; Wes 
Q. Who worked the other one from Moose Jaw 7—A. The ee da that Hg 
There was a vacant position. Ey ean 
bs Q. Do you remember that man’s name?—A. At Aylmer. I think his name ea vase 
arlatt. The other man’s name was Scott. Uh Fae A 
‘ —Q. yar, year was ees moved in ie ra was Rea two years ago. ey, eat 


No, it was fidires : ee 


¢s ie ie Currie: | ‘ aS 
Q) Was that done with the intention of getting Mr. Calder in wrong ? a: ‘ 
as Pe 
Cen) Mr. Caper: If there is any correspondence there L want it brought the | Ay 
0 mm ittee. wal you inquire if there is any correspondence from me? ARN ORO 


me: | Wrryess: Yes. J : a it 
Ua ey You will turn it over here? If there is any you will send it here7—A. Yes. ayer 
{Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] nese) sc 
Vv 4. at Nee 
; eh 
J ‘ey eens ¢ 
Dre OL eee al . ty ee 


ay man qualified at another port, was that any reason es we ee ‘pay two sala’ 
On. _ Hon. Mr. Rocue: What Mr. Calder refers to is the man at Aylmer, 


in conuesrion. with i. hie his ae came from there or he came from there. el 


a 


Wirness: Hle came from there, I think. Ase . naan 

Q. Hie simply asked me if there was any possibility of hone mored down where 
his relatives were, and if I remember rightly, I wrote merely putting his statement | ity. 
before the department, that is all—A. Yes, or, I donit Teme ber anything. Pee: 


of \ 


By Mr. aise | bie ee eae pas 

ey It was a good chance was it?—A. Yes, he was a Bend man, but, the local. 
people objected to him. paid 
Q. He had previously belonged to thal rioignbonp ane ae oat He haa previously, 

- belonged to that neighbourhood. ty ; 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: Yes, he came East again. I think the ea One was. the 
returned soldiers were looking for a position and it became vacant and they aes i 
_ they should have it. The people at Aylmer thought the Oi ale Lois done it. - a 


a By Mr. Currie: eps" oe a 
—Q. Was that previous to the last election in Elgin A. re it was Jong before | 
that. It was im 1917. | : 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


-. Q. You spoke about certain men who were appointed Collectors: of Customs 
under the old system in various cities, some very good Bae ¢—A. PX8s, very 
good. in 

Q. Were there not almost in every instance those who were brought i in from. th 
‘outside?—-A. Oh yes, always. ~ 

_ Q. So they had no previous customs experience ?—A. ean 

Q. Did that not tend to discourage the staff, tre members of the service who 
had spent many years in the service, and do you not think that as a principle promotio 
_ should ‘be made to fill such higher vacancies ?—A. I favour promotions always. 

Q. So that under the old system, if the old practice prevailed very likely there oF 
would be an outside man brought in to fill the position. You then promote the next — 
in line for promotion *—A. I don’t see anything about that in the Bill. It speak 


ue about labourers. It does not say about technical positions. i 
iMate’ By Mr Currie: *. ey : le mi sien as 


Ba ae Q. Professional positions?—A. Yes. h, 
| Q. But it does not contain anything of that kind?—A. Not that I ever heard 


é bolts ‘Hon. Mr. Rocusr: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question, in connecti O 
fe ath peers you spoke about. ; Mihi hs 


Ss ‘ By Hon. Mr. Roche: | | LARS, 


Q. A question was asked by’ one of the members of tie ‘Comuenee ee: 
_ promotion to a higher vacancy that promotion was thrown open to ev ry be ty i 
‘service even though he might be there only a year, and the statement 
‘you suggested restricting that to certain class or classes 2—A. Yes. eit 
-[{Mr. Robinson Russell Farrow.] eae 


AN. AC P10. J, alegre crv SERVICE Aor, 1918 Se AAR 2 Pe 

Ee ROB i BD SN ata eg ve 

Lid hink that was followed up by an illustration that that ths Hilts law and we 
or might not accept it?—A. I did not say that. MAE NG 
of One member of tlie Committee did. I would like to read the law:— aaa ee 

b Baate 

HCD) Promotions or increases of salary in the civil service shall be made for By pei te 


it by the Commission on the recommendation of the deputy head. The deputy 
shall in each case submit to the Commission a report in such form and containing | 
information as the Commission may require. No person shall be promoted 
less he is to do work that is in the opinion of the Commission of greater importance i 


ma “(2) Every promotion shall ey subject to a "probation of one year unless after 

not less than six months probation the person promoted is confirmed in his position ~ 
| by the deputy head, such confirmation to be in writing. The deputy head may at 
any time during the period of probation cancel the promotion, when the cause of such 
% ancellation shall be reported by the deputy head to the Commission; and the person — ree 
whose promotion is cancelled shall then return to the performance of the duties Tye | 

hich he was Scinaneas eng Ba i 


: Bee Ovuaie: Supposing he Ne a technical officer in his ce taee and you eats Lik 
a Peet for such a a an You send out a circular all around that you want 


is ” Hon, Mr. RocuHe :: That j is a new appointment, but this a promotion. Then again 
bout the rating, Mr. Calder says, you practically have the rating done by the heads 
your branches. It is true the departments keep an efficient record of the various — 
ployees, and the rating sheet we send out to the department asks a number of 
estions as to tact, suitability and so on, personality. As you said, he says “excellent,” _ 
oa good,” “good” or “poor,” but the department does not attach the weights to 
that, the Commission does that-—A Sure. 

~  Q. There are weights attached to efficiency?—A. Yes. yee 
B: iQ). And the Commission attaches those weights?—A. Yes. Pes 
mre Ly, So it is not the heads of departments attach that?—-A. Yes, but it is not ‘ 
_the head of the branch that does it either, because in some instances J don’t agree 
y ith that. There might be a difference of opinion as to the merits of the two men. aA 


| Witness retired. ] pA 
} aon 
if ‘The Committee adjourned until Friday May 13, at 110 ‘clo ‘k a.m. | yah 
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B. General W: S. Hughes, Superintendent of Penitentiaries. Page 231 


& ‘ .M. Cameron, Asst. Chief Engineer, Department of Public Works. 
Page at 


r. D. A. Clark. Asst. Dept. Minister, Dept. of Health. Page 257 


Mr. O. Higman, Director of Electricity add Gas Inspection. Page 269° 
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CIVIL ocd Aol 1918. 


; | . : House or Comatoxs, 
eC Ge ae aN ‘Comurrrer Room, 


The committee met at 11 o "clock, a.m. 


Present :—Messrs. Spinney (in the chair), ee. Galaee Chater ~Urulss 
Ethier, Euler, Gauthier, Griesbach, J ohnston, Hen (Glengarry), Scott, anc 
aninas ‘Thompson (Yukon ).—12. : Ts oe RN oat ae ru a 


a The minutes of the last meeting were read and cadena i ae 


Messrs. oe Hughes, Cameron and Tne were in attendance, 


was eatled: sworn ee ana ee members of. de committee and discharged from Le 
| further attendance. ce oe si at eget Va ae A a 


oe po and Lynch to be ae called, hg ly Ne Heat 


Fripay, “May 1 Be 1921. t 


The committee met at 8 o’clock, p.m. vitae ; eatin <a 


 Present:—Messrs. Spinney (in: the chair), Argue, Calder, | Cie fG 1 
Déchéne, Euler, Gauthier, Griesbach, Kennedy (Glengay) and” _Thomso 
(Yukon). —11. | Tere UN Tia: 


Messrs. Roche, Clark and Higman were in attendance. Re oy cee 


Dr. D. A. Clark, Assistant Deputy Minister, ‘Department of Frealth. was: eal 
sworn and examined, and having concluded his evidence was discharged. Re Win: 


Mr. O. H. Higman, Director of Electricity aod Gas Inspection, was called, sw 
and examined and discharged from further attendance, Onin, | ene 


The committee adjourned at 10.15 p.m., dnet LE ‘ante a. m., Batiedas: he } 


a ie instant. Messrs. J. ©. O’Connor, OC. G. MacNeil and Patterson to be Nok oes 
tiaras examined. 


ne ts Pa Pala Ad ee eae pease’ caer 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Fripay, May 18, 1921. 


aa The Special Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, ati Act to amend the 
1 Service Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock, the chairman, Hon. Mr. Spinney, presiding. 


yp er \ 
General Wittiam S. Hucues sworn. te Nay 


- By the Chairman: ae 


Q. What is your official position’—A. Superintendent of Penitentiaries. | 
_ Q. You have supervision of all the penitentiaries, I suppose, General?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. The object of calling you was to give evidence before this committee who are 
aling with proposed amendments to the Civil Service Act. You have seen that. 
, 1 suppose?—A. Yes. 


ij 


By. Mr. Thompion a, 


ha 
y 


By Hod. Mr. Calder: 

Q. What is your title again, General?—A. Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 

-Q. How many penitentiaries have you under your jurisdiction?—A. Well, we 
il have six that are working and one that is pretty nearly closed up now. 

 Q. That is the Edmonton one?—A. That is the Edmonton one. 

~-Q. You have six of these?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many employees in all these penitentiaries?—A. 416. 

Q. Will you*enumerate the classes? For example, you have to begin with your 
den?—A. We have a general. It includes the warden, the doctor, the chaplain, 
the accountant, all the clerical men, engineers and so on. 

“ Q. Besides that?—A. Then we have the police. 

Lev ay Your guards !—A. Deputy warden, chief keeper, and all the guards and 
rs. 

(Q. They are classified in various classes?—A. Yes. 

Q I suppose you have ecooks?—A. Stewards and their assistants, yes. 
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ca We would be very glad to eet your views with regard to the present conditions 


232 


Q. That is the inmates of the pent Renee an not thak after. ae wo 
They assist. In fact we do all our own work. | We do not hire any outside work | 
at all. We do not pay outside men a dollar to do any work for us. We have expert — 
instructors in all the branches, and we teach the inmates to do the work and they — 
do the work. We have our electric system, of light and gt hc = of that kind. 
We have it in the large institutions. 


By Mr. Ethier: 4 a at 


Q. Do you remember what was done in the penitentiary of St. Vincent de Paul 
in regard to lighting the village?—A. Most of the lighting of the village we are 
doing yet, but we expect to be relieved of that very shortly as we have too heavy a 
load for our machinery. ; vane 


s 


aie SS ee 


LW he ae 


a) 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: 4 
Q. Have you any part time employees? That is, a who do not devote their ¢ 
entire time to the service?—A. A few. | re | ve | . 


.Q. How many?—A. Some chaplains and some surgeons. 

Q. In some of the penitentiaries the surgeon gives his entire time, but he 1s on | 
annual salary ?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. In others he simply comes in when required, and you give him an allowance? — 
—A. No, he comes in each day and remains a certain time, and comes. back when 
called. Aa ; 

Q. He comes each day?—-A. Excepting Sundays. aha | 

Q. Does he get a special fee ea! he is specially called?—-A. No, he gets a part- 
time salary. ‘ : 


"< 


a 
ans = 


By Mr. Ethier: : 


oe ; 
Q. Including the guar 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | } we : Rif 


Q. You say all appointments, berpeta ty and permanent, are made by the Civi 
Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q:. The evidence we have received so far is to ane effect | ‘chat where you nee 
a man for thirty days you can do so on your own authority ?—A. We dow’ t call that 4 
a permanent. a 

Q. What do you -eall that, Kmergenecy. A man whose employment is far 
less than thirty days is taken on as an emergency; his application is reported by t 
warden and he sends in a declaration, what is known an an emergency, and that go 
through my office to the deputy minister. Those are temporary employees. We have 
an emergency class for the new business that the warden takes on himself, and 
the Civil Service Commission does not interfere with that because his Sratilowte 
is less than thirty days, but if it goes over thirty days we have to get permission. 

Q. Supposing an emergency existed and you wanted a man immediately you woul 
put the man on and the warden would for that thirty- -day period notify the commissio 
—A. If it is thirty days we put it through, but if it is under thirty, we don’t, a 

Q. If it is under thirty days you make it yourself or the warden does?—A. T 
warden takes the man on. You understand with us that has to be done someti 


very frequently. We are not guarding bales of hay or anything of that. kind. 
[General William §S. Hughes.] 


o 
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eae, eat not ae tell whether you require a man for thirty days or longer? 


sean ate 


~ 


~ By Hon. Mr. Chidée: 


Q. Suppose an emergency exists and at the end of thirty days you keep him on? 

—A. If we knew it was going to be imperative we should further employ him we send 

Bi 0 the commission a declaration of temporary employment asking for their declaration 
on the temporary period. | 

he Q. Do you know of any case where that employment has gone over thirty days 

a. ith the approval of the committee/—A. Yes, temporary employment has lasted some 
_ times six months. 


» 
QQ. Have you got one man now/—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Griesbach: ; 


; Q. That is not emergency employment ?—A. No, that is a temporary. 


.* By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Be > QQ. What i is this man’s? name ’—A. We have at present taken on a gentleman at 

BSA St. Vincent de Paul named Clark. 

wa —  Q. For how long?—A. For six months, as an additional mason instructor during 
the summer assisting in the work. ; 

~ Q. How long has he been on now?—A. About ten days or two weeks. 

- -Q. You say sometimes they are on for six months. Give me an example where a 

man has been on for six months’—A. We have temporaries on almost every summer. 
a Q. Can you think of any one at all in those penitentiaries ?—A. Yes. 

’ Q. What is his name?—A. We had a man— 

-Q. Never mind, the name ’—A. Archambault. 


} similar position to what Clark is doing this summer. 

. i Q. How long has he been on?—A. He was let go last fall at the expiration of 
six Dionths 

Q. Why was that opinion not filled, Ae aus Because, we don’t require it 
- during the winter months, but in the summer when we are rushing our building we 
e do require him. 

: eC)... In’ that kind of service would you issue a certificate from time to time?—A. 
q We put in an application for the employment. That goes forward with recommenda- 
tions from the deputy minister to the Civil Service Commission and they either approve 
or disapprove. We have to advertise that just the same as a permanent position. If 
we only want them for two months we advertise it. 
 Q. Was there an advertisement in that case?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get any answers?—A, No. 


By Mr. Ethier: . D 
oe ‘Kee Why is not the nian appointed /—A. He is temporary for six months. 
Q. Since about fifteen days, a man named Clark is doing the same work as 
Bcc shault was doing last year EA. The same work. 
Q. How is it Archambault being six months was not there this year?—A. Because 
80 me faulty construction he put up last fall. 

GQ, Was he dismissed last fall?—-A. He was just let go. It is not a dismissal. 
ie /Y; T he work was not over?—A. He goes off automatically at the end of his term. 
. [General William S. Hughes.] , 


< 


he is to be sent in or ad ay days. We send in a declaration for his 


~Q. What penitentiary is he in?—A. St. Vincent de Paul. He is oceupying a- 


tay a 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: « 

Q. Take in so far as that class of appointment lees you anes a man ony oe Ke: 
three or four or five months, do you think it is best that the Civil Service Commission _ 
should deal with or would you prefer to do it yourself ¢—A. No, I would prefer they 
would do it, very much. 4 

Q. Why ?—A. Under the system in which they appoint them it gives our warden . ; 
practically full control over them, because it gives our warden an opportunity to see» © 
whether they are satisfactory to him or not, and if they are not he has only to let i 
them go. Under the old system if we were saddled with a bad man we would have 3 
to keep him. _We had no power to dismiss him. i ; 

Q: Under the system none of the officials of the Government have power to. dismiss iy 
him ?—A. I would not say that. a 

Q. What would you say #—You could not dismiss a man unless you had something ‘ 
on him. 

Q. I can dismiss any man in my department to-morrow.—A. I don’t doubt that 
so far as you are concerned, but put yourself in the position of the warden of a a 
penitentiary you would not be able ‘to do that some years ago, they could not do it. "i 

@. Is it because some ne of Parliament would not allow it?—A. Some person /_ 3 
would not. . 

Q. If the warden reported to the chief inspector and the chief inanecien reported — 
to the deputy and the deputy reported to the minister there was a man up there that 
was no good, he should be dismissed.—A. You could not get rid of him. BY 

Q. You could not get rid of him?—A. Not very well unless you had something | 
against him to report. 

Q. I am asking if the man is not doing his duty, he is no good, I am aS ee that. 
You stated in fact he could not be dismissed?—A. In theory I am not correct. In © 
practice I am correct. : 

Q. Were ‘you in the Government service before ?-A. Twenty-nine years, all in te 
penitentiaries. 

Q. In what capacity ?—A. I have been everything from warden’s secretary and — 
clerk of industries up to superintendent, pretty nearly. 

Q. Your experience under the old system was to the effect that if a man should _ 
be dismissed for good cause they would not dismiss under the old system ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us have straight what the reason for that was—A. I would say because — 
they had too much politica] support. 

Q. Under the system as it now exists if a man is of bad Piraeus dismissal takes ge 
place very easily without interference?—A. Yes. In fact the deputy minister has : , 
given me a memorandum to state that if we have a man who is not satisfactory to | 
us all we have to do is to issue a report. Hi 

Q. Say we amend the law so ‘that condition prevails then would you hope fon ‘a 
your appointments being made by your warden ?—A. I would like to read the amend- : 
ment first before I give you an answer to that. ae 


By Mr. Ethier: 


~Q. What do you mean by saying a man with rohit you are ne satisfied ?—A, iad i 
‘man with whom the warden is not satisfied. If at the present time we have men with — 
whom we are not satisfied we suspend for wrong doing. We cannot get rid of those 4 
men even now without an investigation into their suspension. Me 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: | : a : 

@. That is proper. No man should be dismissed except for cause, ‘an the cause a 
should be proven. You can give to any ‘group of officials ‘the right to dismiss for — 
proper cause.—A. You don’t imagine any person attempts to so Us them withow ae 
getting cause. 


[General William S. Hughes. ] 


i 
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eg is Pn ass an investigation held by the warden, and there was an investing 
n held into this by higher authority than the warden and still we cannot get 
id of him. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


P x _Q. Is it a private investigation, or is the defendent himself invited to assist? Is 
t done privately by the officers without the presence of the accused party ?—A. Never: 
_ The man is always there. The man is always there at any charge put against him. 


7 a  .. By Mr. Griesbach: 

ae ~Q. Have you written procedure in every investigation? Have you any law for 
; the penitentiary? Is there any regulation which provides for inquiries?—A. Yes. 

— ——-Q. ~-What do you do with the man? De you put him under arrest or suspend him ? 
De —A. No, we might suspend him and we might not. 

 -Q. What is the procedure?—A. The procedure is he is brought before the super- 
4 intendent or the inspector. 

_ Q. In the meantime he carries out his duties?—A. Perhaps and perhaps not. 

Q. Here is a guard who misbehaves himself; he got drunk; he may be negligent; 
r carry something into a prisoner; or tee bribes ?—A. If such a case comes under 
Re ection 128, it says he should be dismissed. 


A 


varden has to do is to satisfy himself thoroughly that the man was drunk. 

_ Q. There is an investigation into the facts by the warden—A. Certainly. 
y -Q: You conveyed the idea that they exercise an arbitrary power without considera- 
ion or investigation ?—A. I think you misunderstood me. 

_ Q. I understand you perfectly. I know some of the procedure.—A. There is an 
# investigation into every charge against any person by the warden who reports. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


f 


tains for himself for his own satisfaction. 


Ay By Mr. Griesbach: 

- Q. When he makes that investigation he brings all parties before him. The man 
an call evidence to prove he was not drunk?—A. Yes, every charge is made in writing. 
— Q. Is there 4 return to your office of the evidence in the case?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Is the evidence written down?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Are the witnesses sworn?—A. Not always. 

‘ .e.. Can they be sworn?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the evidence signed by the party who gave the evidence?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Then it comes to you with a report of the warden ?—A. Yes. 

—Q. What do you do with it?—A. I forward it to the deputy minister. 

. 4g _ Q. That is the procedure in all cases?—A. Yes. 

n 2. ye hae is the investigation which takes place?—A. ve: 


: Bay Mr. Euler: 
Py Q. Under which system is it easier for you to get rid «f eh!>*“onable or inferior 
n?—A. Since I have been in control I have had no trouble getting rid of men with 
e exception of a few cases, objectionable cases. 

-Q. Would you say it was easier under the present sy8tem than under the old?— 


A I don’t know about setting rid of a man, that there is much difference when it 
oe [General William S. Hughes.] 
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Pai): ti minced at once?—A. Yes. There is no investigation in that case. All the 


“ite Q: Even if the man were drunk he investigates?—A. He investigates and ascer- — 
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By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. Do you approve of that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. Has the warden of the penitentiary. been potistatcd we He resigined ee 
fall. He was forty- two years in the service. He resigned last fall, we are sorry to say. 
Q. Who is the warden there now ?—A. There is no warden at the present ‘time. fe 
The deputy is acting. Mr. Fitzgibbon is the deputy and Mr. Malapart was the warden. ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
-Q. Where is that vacancy ?—A. St. Vincent de Paul. 
Q. Dio you think that appointment should be made by the femeeak ek in Coe 
or made under your recommendation ?—A. If we had a man down there to be promoted — 
T would say it should be made by the Civil Service Commission, and they invariably | 
have appointed those who have been recommended by the warden and by the inspector 
and myself to the deputy minister and if h “approves it goes to the Civil Service. 
Commission and it goes to the Governor in Cé@uncil. . 
Q. Is that for the wardenship alone ’—A. #No. 
Q. That applies to deputy wardens?—A. Yes. 
Q. It applies to wardens?—A. Yes. kre 
@. It applies to chaplains’—A. It applies to. ‘surgeons. IT eannot say it appligus 
to chaplains, beeause we have no promotions to make in those cases. y 
Q. I am speaking of appointments?—A. The appointment and promotion are 
different. May I detail to you how promotion is made? | : wi < 
Q. Not ban for the Sao rae at You stated in every Bee ibaa 6 understood | vom ; 


q 


methods of cnaens to iar vacancy ayd you ieee the ee statement you 
would prefer the commission should deal with it—A. You asked me about the promo-— 
tion, not the appointment. 


By Mr. Ethier: 
@. Talk of the warden?—A. That is an appointment. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : | sat ve ’ 
Q. Let us come back so we will understand: There is a vacancy in 1 what peniten=_ : 
tiary 7A. St. Vincent de Paul. 
Q. I asked the question as to whether or not you would prefer that that drains 
ment should be made by the department on the recommendation of the Civil Service - 
Commission or by the officials dealing with penitentiary matters. You said in return 
vou preferred the Civil Service Commission should make the appointment because you i 
and your chief officials had no difficulty in getting this appointment made because — 
the Civil Service Commission carried out your suggestion.—A. Then you are com- 
bining two answers. You are combining a portion of an answer I made regarding | 
particular promotions with an answer which I made regarding appointments. 
\ Q. I was dealing with the appointment to be made.—A. When you mentioned the r 
matter first, according to the way I heard you, you mentioned promotion, i ave ae 
Q. I did not mention promotion ’—A. I am sorry. pawn: 
Q. At any rate in so far as that position is concerned you would sicher that eat 


man in the service, if he is available, should be yah to that position ?-—A. 
[General William S. Hughes. ] ! 7 
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4 ya Q: In all Pea In all other cases. The position is advertised within our 
_ - institutions for applications from those eligible for promotion to the position which is 
-vaeant and the applications for promotion come in from the different institutions. 
Biithics are compiled and sent forward, supported by recommendations from the various . 
- wardens and then passed upon by the inspector and myself and the deputy: minister 
That goes forward to the commission Wee further investigate the case; if necessary, 
hold examinations and make the appo'r“ . 
eS _. Q. Have you appointed a warden within ee last two years apna Oh. yes. _ 

Q. Where?—A. When I say appointed, we have not eins we have pro- 
eect 

» | °Q. Have you Paes Molt aot 9 Yes. 

a ~ Q. Who was he?—A. We promoted the deputy warden of the penitentiary -at 
_ Edmonton to Dorchester Penitentiary. 

a _ ‘Q. Did all the men in your service have an opportunity of applying?—A. Not 
in that case. : | 

bs Ores Why not in "hat case?—A. Because the warden at Wan ee had moved away 
cand that deputy who was in charge there was immediately made warden on the recoin- 
~ mendation of the Minister of Justice to the commission. 


i 


By Mr. Euler: 


_ Q. 'So other things being equal you think it should go to a man eligible in the 
local institution ?’—A. If we consider we have a man who is worthy of promotion we 


. By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


= Q. Was that case dealt with under the present law? You say that man, without 
vi Dyiie others an opportunity at all, on the recommendation of the deputy minister— 
A. I said the minister. 

QQ. Was appointed warden?—A. Yes. 

fs Q. What does the minister have to do with it?—A. The recommendation went 
~ through the Civil Service Commission and he was transferred from Edmonton to 
~ Dorchester. 

q  Q. Was he appointed yee at Dorchester under this law on the particular 
recommendation of the Minister of Justice?—A. Yes, and his recommendation was 
~ supported first by the man under him who had served as warden, supported by the 
nspectors and myself and the deputy minister and the minister and came back to me 
" approved by the Minister of Justice and went back from me to the Civil Service Com- 


: mission. 
By. Q. Nebody had an opportunity to try for this position *—A. We did not con- 
sider we had anybody else eligible. 

~Q. Should not the Civil Service Commission have gone outside and tried to find 
\’. Biiebody @—A. I don’t think so, not if we had a man whom we could promote; there 
_ were none eligible. 


bags) 


b sy 


By Mr. Ethier: 


i: There were none in Dorchester ?—A. Nobody, and not in St. Vincent de Paul. 
A Nobody qualified in the Dorchester penitentiary, except a man from. Edmonton ¢ 
ane Not. in the Rioriageier penitentiary. 
| bec . [General William S. Hughes. ] 
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minister did make the recommendation ?—A. I am sure he approved the promotion, — a 


i 


hi 


a Sn a eI ana a 
Q. I think there are some at St. Vincent de Paul. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : Seles | | 

Q. Your statement that that appointment was made on the straight reeommenda- | 
on of the minister is hardly borne out by the facts. As a matter of fact the min- 
ister simply transmitted all the recommendations that would come up to him from. 
the officials dealing with the matter——A. And finally approved of by himself. 
Q. In the first place recommended by the previous warden, recommended by 
you and by the deputy?—A. Yes, I don’t remember whether the deputy minister 
recommended him or not, I am not positive about. that, but I know the minister did. 
Q. But at any rate it was not made on, the straight recommendation of the Min- i 
ister of Justice, I think, his recommendation alone?—A, I think the commission fy 
acted on his recommendation. 
Q. With nothing to support?—A. He hind a good deal to suuppr it on “the de u 
that went before them. ‘4 
Q. It was not a political appointment?—A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Under the law is the minister supposed to have any say in the recommendation Wi 
to the Civil Service Commission ? 


Hon. Mr. Catprr: Not as I understand it. I mould like to see that ite because i 
I know so far as I am concerned I have never forwarded any recommendation ny 
any way, shape or form. 


! 


» 4 i 
Wirness: The file bearing the minister’s recommendation went to’ the commission i 


through the deputy. 


By Mr. Euler: © , 


Q. My idea is that the minister had nothing at all to ade wiih ry ere a? would 20 i, 
direct from your authorities at the penitentiary to the deputy minister, from him ~ 
to the commission. without the minister seeing it at all. In this case you are sure the i 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. The Prime Minister too?—A. No, I abate think he knew enything about it 
at. all. yi 


By eee | : hey, 


~Q. Will you bring your file relating to that, and also obtain from cee ‘Newoomba i 
the right to bring his file here? What was the name of the man who was ewoan 
—A. William Meighen. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. He is the Prime Miniter s brother, is he not. aa Hf hile so. 
a There were no politics in i a spat ee am sure he was a good man. 


By Mr. Euler: fr es 


Q. It would be a peculiarity however. That is the only case we Eve te re 


of where a recommendation is supposed to have gone from the minister himself 
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; feed fe we have ida” any other instance.—A. I saat say the minister recommended 
a The minister approved of promotions going forward. 
Mr. ‘Ever: That i is the only instance we have had of that. 


By We: Ethier: 
eo: Q. You have already stated it was under the recommendation of the Minister 
“ 4 of J ustice he was appointed ?—A. It was under the Minister of Justice’s reeommenda- 
tion the Civil Service Commission appointed him. The minister approved of his 


promotion. 
| a Q. Did he cha or approve?—A. He approved. 
aa ' Q. Had he recommended him too?—A. I don’t think he recommended it in the 


4 ae _ Sense you are trying to bring out now. He approved. | 


ie. By Mr. Griesbach: 
oe Q: First. of ‘all there was the deouiotion of this man from the office of deputy 
a warden to that of warden. That is the first thing that happened?—A. Yes. 


By - Q. Was the law complied with in that case?—A. Yes. 

_- _—-Q. Then the next thing that happened was the transfer?7—A. Yes. 

“s P Q. Was the law complied with in that.case?—A. Yes. 

an Q. There: was no departure from the usual practice in either case?—A. No. 
me, 

e. Weed By Mr. Euler: 

e My 4 Q. In either case is it the law that the minister shall even approve? 

a Bs - Mr. Griesgacu: No. . 

eX _ Witness: We usually send our documents endorsed now, and I rial in this case 


2 he approved the promotion. 

4 “Mr. Euter: This seems to be an exceptional case so far as we have heard evidence. 

e By Mr. Johnston: 

Boe. Q, What time elapsed between the time he was appointed from deputy to warden, 

a and a further appointment?—A. That would not be a further appointment. It would 
be a transfer. He was appointed just about the time we got authority to close 
_ Edmonton and he took charge of Edmonton and was warden for a short time and 

was transferred to Dorchester. 

_ Q. Was there anything to ciose nd uA Yes, it was there till August and he 

was appointed somewhere around March or April. 


+ 


SS By Mr. Euler: 

ot Q. You know, as a matter of fact, under the law any man who was appointed, 

nr transferred or promoted should have his appointment recommended or endorsed 
_by the minister himself ?—A. No, not by the minister. 

---Q. -‘But it was done in this case?—A. Well, the documents—before we submitted 

any to the Civil Service Commission, I submitted the documents suggesting, in fact 
recommending that this man should be transferred. 

Pe. (Q. To whom did you submit that document?—A. I submitted that dicuehoahe 

¥ Mbroligh the deputy minister and I think I am quite safe in saying I have the 

document with the minister’s approval on it. 

4 Bo Q. Did it go to the minister or the deputy?—A. All my documents go to the 
e - deputy. | 

‘'$ - Q. If you know that went to the minister it must have gone through the deputy 

first’—A. I think the document bears his signature. I would be very much surprised 


s ai was. mistaken. : 
- , [General William S. Hughes.] 
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<< By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Is not the promotion or the transfer of a warden one of the: ‘supreme ie ae 


promotion in your service?—A. Yes. ae Pa 
Q. Is it not a matter that calls for more consideration than the ondary 0K) : 


Yes. 
Q. When you transferred Hunsford from Edmonton to Kingston did you observe 

the same procedure (—A. Yes, 

@. Did the minister know of that and acquiesce in it ay He knew. about it 


some time before. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Can you think of any other appointments to the position of deputy warden at 
A. You mean a promotion. 
Q. Yes. Well, take a promotion?—A. Yes, we had three promotions to deputy 
warden’s positions last summer. 
@. Name one of them?—A. A man named Elsdon was promoted fae hit? 
keeper; that is the position next to the deputy warden in seniority in the penieuery 
at ‘Dorchester. 
Q. In that case could any outsider apply for ie vacancy ?—A. No, it was uaeer 
tised within the different penitentiaries, and there were a good many applicants. 
! Q. Do you know how many applicants there were in that case Se I think six 
or seven at least. I would not be positive. 
Q. Who writes those forms?—A. Partly the warden who sends them in and partly 
ourselves and through the Civil Service Commission. i 
@. Who sends in the final ratings to the commission?—A. The deputy va a” 
Q@. Upon whom does he depend in turn?—A, Subordinate officers, the warden 
and myself. : 
Q. What part did you play in that particular case? Hoe many were there 1A, 
If I remember there were seven or eight. 
Q. Seven or eight finally come before you as the chief fe ant Yes. 
Q. What did you do with those?—A. Well, we usually are able to act— — 
Q. You, yourself, as superintendent?—A. We are usually able to acquiesce in 
what a warden recommends. See Bi 
Q. You have five or six different wardens. Applications will come + front ai 
different penitentiaries. One warden would recommend B and another fester Thens 
we have the records of all those officers to go by and base our opinion and further : 
recommendations to the deputy minister on the past records of the men. a 
Q. You take these six or seven men from your knowledge and from the statement i. 
sent in by the warden and you send them over to the commission with their ratings. _ 
Who filled out the final ratings that go to the men?—A. aay are signed by the — 
deputy minister. . a a 
Q. They may be signed by him, but he does not ace anything about vos i 
A. They are filled out in our department. ' 
Q. By yourself?—A. Sometimes by myself and accepted by. the inspectors. yy 
Q. Do you finally approve them yourself, the ratings?—A. Yes, I would not put 
the rating before my deputy minister to sign if I did not approve of it. ‘ 4 
Q. A, B, C, D, E and F. We have gone over :them all. You have the recom: 
mendations of your warden. ae discuss ee sometimes with your inspectors. and fe 


mission ?—A. Yes. 
Q. When you send that over do you send with it sctiotsinee ee as to whic 
of those six men in your judgment should be appointed deputy warden?—A. We set 


forth a classified letter covering the promotion papers which the deputy. ministe i 
[General William S. Hughes. ] Fa eas Be 
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$0 ie DS a the commission’ s attention to the weak points or the strong points 
vine sthe applicants as we see it. . | 

Q. As you have decided?—A. Yes. ve 

4 Q. Do you finally when that goes over to the commission make a sen 
recommendation as to whether A, B, C, D, E or F should be appointed ’—A. In some 
Gases we do. In some cases we say the men are about equal. 

oe Q. In this particular case did you?—A. In this case at Dorchester we recom- 
mended. that man be appointed. 


evs ky 


es): By Mr. Ethier: 
RY Q. Was he appointed’—-A. They promoted him, not appointed. 


Q. So I presume you and the inspectors are really the masters of the appoint- 
S ment or promotion ?—A. I would not say that; say through the warden. 


oe By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Who were the two others?—A. A man at Kingston named Tucker was 
_ promoted from a position of Mae keeper to deputy. warden, and a man named 
a Patchell was promoted from chief keeper to deputy warden in British Columbia. 
iG Q. In both those cases are those on your recommendation to the deputy ?—A. 


Yes, 


oe - .' QThe gman got the job?—A. I don’t think they could do anything else. It was . 


left to this commission to decide. 
a Q. When you came to the conclusion in your department why did you not make 
the appointment straight? What was the use of bothering the Civil Service Com- 
i mission? They have not anything to do with it except to put their stamp on it /— 
A. They had considerable to do with it besides that. Before they made any one 
4 appointment there were a great many questionaires. 
meet C)." In your office it came down to a point in all three of those cases you made 
your recommendations as superintendent of these penitentiaries and the person you 
4 * recommended was appointed?—A. Yes, in those three cases they were appointed. 
4 @. Can you give me the case of a deputy warden where your recommendation 
was not carried out?—A. No, those are the only three that were filled. 
, Q. Can you give me a case of a warden where the recommendation was not 
carried out?—A.: There was no warden appointed, there were two transferred. 
& ; | Q. Can you give me the case of a keeper where your recommendation was not 
 - earried out?@—A. No. 
ba! Q. Can you give me the case of a guard where the recommendation as it came. 
e up from your warden has not been appointed/—A. Yes. I know where guards have 
‘been turned down. | 
——~—-Q. Gan you give me a case where recommendation has gone from yourself that 
Ss the Civil Service Commission have turned down?—A. I say when the warden was 
~~ turned down I was turned down. 
4 -Q. What was that in connection with, some of the guards?—A. They have 
turned down a number for lack of residential qualifications. 
‘a Q. Let us have one?—A. I cannot recall the names, there have been two or 
three at Stony Mountain penitentiary. 
Q. Where was one of these, at what point?—A. Stony Mountain penitentiary. 
Q. Why was he turned down?—A. Lack of residential qualifications. 
Q. What do you mean by that?—A. He had not been long enough in the country. 
Q. There is a rule or regulation to the effect that a man must be a British sub- 
ject. He must reside in Canada so many years and he was simply turned down 
under the law. but where a man has the qualifications, where he has the necessary 
residence qualifications and came strictly under the law, do you know of one single 


Beira that you recommended who was turned down?—A. Yes. I am quite satisfied 
[General William S. Hughes.] 
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we have on our files letters saying such eS such a man “cannot e€ appol ae 


of one case where they sent us a letter saying he could not be appointed. mae we 

Q. Would I be safe in saying this, General, that in 99 per cent of all those ¢ cases” 
of appointment and promotions that your recommendations: have been. carried out? i 
——A. I would not say that. 

Q. Can I say 95?—A. I would say most of them. 

-Q. Most of them would be only 51 per cent. —A. There are some ae them frat 
they don’t. You know that a guard is a discipline officer. The Civil Service Com- 
mission interfered an awful lot with that because it is a discipline promotion. It 
is just like the Mounted Police, or a soldier. . 


‘ 


By Mr. Ethaer: 


Q. There is no exception in the Civil Service Act. i 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Oh, yes; all promotions are made by the commission. That is not true in the 
militia-—A. They are ranked just like the men in the militia. The deputy warden | 
represents a man second in command, the chief keeper third. 'The chief keeper must — 
be educated to the position and he should be appointed if he is a good man. In this 

ease last summer they were outstanding. In the clerical positions there is a difference. 

Q. Would you say in so far as your guard, wardens, deputies and so on, so far as © 
promotions are concerned, that those promotions should be an internal matter to be — 
dealt with by the department and its chief officers, or should the Civil Service Com- — 
mission deal with it?—A. No, I would say no. ih 

Q. For what reason?—A. For the simple reason that dee the. bid system 
we have never been able to make promotions. _ ee 

Q. Under the present system, on your own evidence you make all promotions — 
with few exceptions—A. I would say they are made on recommendations which — 
originate with the warden of the institution supported by myself and the deputy 
minister. There is no question of any deviation from that, but we have not been able t 
to do that in the past. fe ne 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Why not?—A. You would have to ask a politician that. _ 
. That is the answer I expected. tek 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Is it the policy and the purpose that men shall join the penitentiary service 
at the bottom and that thereafter as far as possible all higher positions shall be filled © 
from the men in the penitentiary service?—-A. That is the only sensible policy. 

Q. Do you support it?~A. Yes, and we are able to pretty well work that out in 
so far as our discipline of the staff is concerned under the Civil Service Chimie . 
sion, but we never were before. May I tell you: something. Some years ago we had he a 
a oe wardenship vacant in one penitentiary. i: 

Q. Where?—A. Please don’t ask me where. And the fe of: Justice, ole 
was then in charge, is now dead. He sent for me to ask me something: or another 
about the duties of the position. I was taken here to his Red Room in the Senate 
where I had an hour or so private conversation with him, and he said to me “They 
ask me for a commission to make some vacancies in order to give them an opportunity 
to let some of their political followers get a job.” They got a commission and they 
made eleven, if I think correctly, he said, vacancies, and the first thing the executive 
the political executive of the town in which the’ penitentiary was situated did was to 
recommend me a greengrocer for the position of deputy warden. NN ee 
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oo Male Q. A aed in the pabpiniess of selling esetaelds (—A. Tam cate hot hyd as he 
: on made the statement to me. 

ea _ Q. You did not inquire whether he was a greengrocer or a greengrocery mam I— A. 
“ia ck man is known under that appelation, who sells vegetables and so on. He said S“ Ih 
order to avoid appointing him I sent a policeman to take his place, to be executive 
head of an institution of three hundred or four hundred people, to congrol that 
pe pouditnre of several hundred thousand dollars, and he could scarcely write his own 
Be name.” Now we have got away from that, thank goodness, and we are getting into 
2 our service this last year men who in years to come will Oe a credit to the institution 

and will get promotion in it. 


ee By Mr. Ethier: 
Beau Was that greengrocer appointed?—A. Oh, no. He said he appointed the 
policeman to avoid appointing the greengrocer, and I have known many examples 

a similar. : 

fee). "Was Re AAR octal qualified ?—A. No. , 

_ — Q. Will you tell me what happened about the deputy warden at St. Vincent de 

a a Paul, Mr. Pratt? He was deputy warden under Malapart?—A. Deputy warden. 

Q. Yes—A. He left our service to take the general managership of a concern in 

“Montreal, a position worth about $7,000. 

Q. When did he leave?—A. About seven or eight years ago. 

Q. What is the name of the present deputy warden?—A. Fitzgibbon. 

~ Q. What did he do before?—A. He had been a guard, a keeper and storekeeper for 

i Pfurty-on6 or thirty-two years. 

‘Q. Who was the first chief after the deputy warden?—A. A man named Clare- 

4 _ mont. He is still chief keeper there. . 

S, Q. Why was he not promoted?—-A. Because he was not qualified. I hate to say 
ie things publicly about people who work under me, but that is true. He was not 

qualified. 

. : Q. Fitzgibbon who was appointed ahead of Clark, you say he was not qualified — 

Be “for warden.—A. He is not seed for warden. Pherae is a difference between deputy 

he and warden. 

- -—-Q. ~ How is it that he is there administering the institution since Malapart left? 

© How is it he is in that position if he is not qualified? He is controlling the adminis- 

tration of St. Vincent de Paul.—A. We have had an inspector on the job assisting 

im most of the time. 


By Mr. Scott: 

oe am Q. In so far as your work is concerned your opinion is that this is a check on the 
iM Poivil Service, on these promotions you recommend that it is no detriment at all, 
i that itis a send thing, that is, that they really make the appointment, and the other 
: _ proposal was that you Mipuld leave entirely in the hands of such men as yourself the 
Bee pletion of it and not go to the Civil Service Commission at all. In other words, 
Bit should be in your own hands to make the appointment?—A. I would much prefer 
ais, should go to the Civil Service Commission because they bring out matters in 
Y connection with some of the applicants that we don’t, and we have six months after 
_ they do appoint a man in which to find out all about or let him go, and there are 
:. nO > questions asked. 

Q. Would there be any objection to that being placed in your department’s hands? 
aN Do you mean by placing it nour department to go back to what it was before? 
3 Mr. Arcur: - Nobody says that. 
ma [General William S. Hughes. ] 
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— Q. What would it mean? He goes hace to the ‘old system with th (ex ; 
mentioned in the Bill. tk sae 


By Hon. Mr, Calder 

Q. There is one important section of the Bill that is that any man appointed must — 
receive a certificate within six months certifying from the commission that he is 2 
‘qualified. There is that difference in the. proposed Bill that any man who is ¥ 
appointed is not appointed permanently. He is appointed as a temporary and he 
cannot continue longer than the six months, if I understand the Bill, until his ; 
certificate comes from the Civil Service Commission that the man is qualified. — 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: J] think: you are conflicting the appointment of rural post- 
masters and technical men. There is no such provision, 


Hon. Mr. Catper: These are not technics! men. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. How many penitentiaries are there in Canada?’—A. Seven. i a 
Q. Will you name them?’—A. New Westminster, British Columbia; Edmontondl a 
Alberta; Prince Albert, Saskatchewan; Stony Mountasn! Manitoba; Whoston. Ontario; — 
St. Vincent de Paul, Quebec; iokabeatee New Brunswick, for ‘the three Maritime — 
Provinces. am 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. It goes on to say, “Provided that, except in the case of manual labourers, an 
professional, scientific and technical officers as above described, no person appointe 
shall be retained in employment by this subsection unless the person appointed shal 
obtain within six months from the date of his appointment a certificate from the 
Civil Service Commission, to be given with or without examination as may be 
determined by the regulations of the commission, that he possesses the requisit 
knowledge and ability for the performance of the dutios of the office or employmen 5 
for which he has been selected.” 
The proposal is this. These men virtually make the appoimtment now. They hay 

all these delays and all the extra work, that is required to have the Civil Service Com b 
mission deal with them “they shall not continue in those positions longer than a 
period of six months unless the Civil Service Commission certifies they are qualified.” - 
Mr. Evuer: They might certify they are qualified. I don’t question that, but the 
method of appointment will be open to the old objection the Genera! was thinking of, 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: In the present practice we have to certify we are getting a : 
best men out of a number of men after competition: 


Hon. Mr. CALDER : He a matter of fact in this case you may give wen a amc 


Pet Vieeided by fie commission, a by. the Bae bE the POS 
Hon Mr. Rocne: I beg your pardon. 


Hon. Mr. '‘Cauper: In this particular case. The General said he thinks there | 
some, but he has not been able to give us an instance of where his recommendatio 
where they were within the law, were not carried out by the commission. 


Witness: That is promotions you are speaking of. . 
Q. What class of appointment will we call?—A. Take the ee men, ne 
Q. I don’t think we will worry over your clerks at all. Fs 
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mi ae Mr. ule | | 
Ba ae. Would this be true that while the Civil Service Commission would certify that 


aide of men are qualified, and the department we will say would make the appoint- 
ent, the competitive feature of it would disappear. Is that the ease, Dr. Roche? 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. For instance, No. 1 would not get the appointment as 
he does under the present regulation. 


4 4 Mr. Scorr: Has it not been pretty well established that that competitive feature, 
as far as the commission is concerned, is pretty well eliminated according to what the 
_ General says there? 

R ~ Hon. Mr. Cauper: Not in so far as promotions are concerned. The competition is 
ae F within the service. 


Bey 


mee Hon.Mr,.Rocue: Th my evidence I get quite the contrary evidence. 


ce ( 

as By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 

q ~ Q. Do you say that competition under the present system is practically signe ea 
oa Sek. No, I would not say that. 

a . By Mr. Scott: 


Q. You have your organization. There is a man to promote and you look over 
q i your entire staff of official and you come to the conclusion that a certain man is the 
is right man for the promotion, and through yourself up to your deputy minister you 
3 make the recommendation that a certain individual is to receive this promotion. It 
_ passes on. to the Civil Service and what they do, they can recommend what you and 
your department have recommended. F 
3 Hon. Mr. Carper: The only competition I can see in the case of the deputy 
x warden of your chief guards is that their names come before you. They are allowed to 
5 do that, but they don’t undergo any special examination for the purpose. There is 
no competition at all except the competition that exists after you have all their names 
4 - before you and you decide a one among all of those which should be chosen. That is 
not competition. 


i Mr. Eruier: They judge according to the private records for every one of those. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: And from their experience. We are using that term competi- 
tion in a sense where it should not be used at all. 
(Hon. Mr. Rocur: Are you speaking of promotion? arp eat is 
Hon. Mr. Catprr: I can understand in other departments where you ue diosa 
men write an examination. 
: Hon. Mr. Roce: Without an examination. 
¥ Hon. Mr. Catper: I quite understand that in the case of some of those clerical | 
"positions, for example, you might have a real competition among the members of Ma 
Rt staff. 
p. _ Wiryess: They do. | 
i Fon. Mr. Caper: But we were dealing here with a particular type of employee 
in so far as I can see there is nothing in the nature of a competition except they are 
all allowed to put in questions. 
: Hon. Mr. Rocue: It depends on the kind of competition. If it is coarpeenialie 
_ for promotion of members on the staff they have efficiency records of all employees. 
We send the form that I produced yesterday to the department. 
P* “Hon, eats Caper: In other words, they are competing every day of the year. 
ee [General William S. Hughes.] 
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Hon. Mr. Rocue: And at jooke up the efficiency ecords of 1] oh ry 


of them are competing for the promotion. 


Mr. Scorr: Grant there is that ponbonaen ap oy. a eevee pone, is it not a 
fact that that competition is completed las it reaches. the Civil Service Commis: 


sion. ; 
Witness: No, it is not. 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. You said practically all your appointments bate gone clean mae pe 
motions, I did not mention appointments. The men we have recommended I am glad 
to say that it has been found that the judgment of the wardens, the inspector, myself 3 
and the deputies, and I am taking them up the line in the eet pe Hon have been — 

found to be sound. es 


Ba Weis (Gulden ie Ss 


Q. What position is Dr. Roche in to decide eee your judgment is right or 
“wrong in the case of a promotion?—A. Because the man has’ told the whole story. 


We are able to see by the records whether the story is correct or not. We take int 
consideration the seniority, the length of service, the service he has seen in the lin 
of the Laas eae is open as compared Nels the other man. All bean is et 


know by the correspondence we have. 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Even if it appears that the uminsenee system is eau would you st F 
see merit in having those appointments made by the commission !—A. Yes, I cer 
tainly would. ee ye 

Q. In what way’—A. Under the regulations we have more weiyilese, in pro 
motion of removing than we ever had before, and we were never interfered with in 
the promotions within the penitentiary. In fact we have had the politicians stand. 
right up on the platform in Kingston and say that there is no such thing as pro 
motions for the men. To the victor belongs the spoils. And you will never have a 
.successful service while you permit that to go on. I have been twenty-nine yea 
in the service and I know what we have suffered, and with all due respect to the 
system that has passed and to the politicians that have controlled the appointments 
we have never had the success in promotions that we have had in the PEt veo 
never. 


By Hoon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. That also applies to appointments?—A. Mr. Calder, we have had many Pee! a 
pointments made under the political patronage, many of them. There are sor 
politicians who are very, very careful about the men they recommend for a positio 
On the other hand we have had men sent to us where records — were such that o 


attention of the gentlemen who sent fern there, ae I know of one case ie 
warden was told “Take your man. Say nothing.” Thanks to the Civil Serv 
re-classification of our positions we are now able to get some good men, men who al 
giving up other vocations and coming to us. They were never encouraged by P O- 
motions. The man says “TI am not going to stay with you as a guard, all my hit 
I don’t blame him. 
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yee Mr r: Noahs’ 


x ee Tn regard to classification, what department controls the salaries? Is it 
ee the control of the department or the Civil Service?—A. The Civil Service Com- 
mission help us very materially in the matter of salaries. 
a, ~Q. Do you say your officers in different penitentiaries are satisfied with that 
‘a re-classification ‘—A. I think at the present time we have three men out of the 416, 
so we were notified the other day—the ‘Civil Service Commission sent out an invita 
¥ tion for complaints and I have a letter in my desk now which I got from the deputy 
% minister a couple of days ago notifying me three men have complained about their 
classification out of 416. 

Q. Are you aware how many appeals are before the executive board on appeal 
_ from the Civil Service?—A. There were some appeals went in last year. 
a Q. How many out of the three you mentioned ‘—A. I would not say how many. 
“ Q. So you don’t know. Those who appealed do you think they are satisfied? 
_ Did they appeal from the decision of the re-classification?’—A. If they were satisfied 
oe with the salary they got previously— - 
if Q. So out of the three whose letter you mentioned complaining there are some 
4g appeals before the Board of Appeal, and the Civil Service Commission. You don’t 
know how many as a matter of fact+—A. They wrote this letter to the deputy 
minister. 
— Q. I am speaking of those who are making appeals before the Board of Appeal 
N of the Civil Service Commission’ Do you know how many are complaining ?— 
i A. They tell me in this letter that there are three who are still complaining. 
ia Q. Do you know how many are still pending before the Board of Appeal. How 
My aan appeals are still pending?—A. I have not any idea. 
QQ. There may be hundreds or more or less#—A. I would not think so. The 
iL. RP esérast man in our service has got his salary increased $360 and some $400. 
} Q: How much do you pay your guards+—A. A married man, if he had been 
; ie years in the service was getting $1,300 in cash. He is getting a free doctor; 
he is getting a uniform all complete; he does not buy anything for himself but his 
~ socks and his underclothes and his shirt. We give him the eighth day off duty, when 
9 ivy does not do. anything on that eighth day. We have given them holidays which 


| 9. if a is there five years?—A. Yes. If a man is on five years he gets $1,680. 
' “They are pretty well paid men. 


B. Bay Mr. Mi paanetes (Yukon) : 
: Q. In the seven penitentiaries in Canada, how many prisoners are there?—A. 


"They are all in the six now. 
in Q. How many in the six?—A. 2,840 odd at the end of last month. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

E Q. There has been a big increase in the last two years?—A. Kingston went up 
4 from 330 to 767. 

_ . The @wairman: We thank you very much:for your attendance. 

Hon. Mr. Rocur: I would like just before this witness goes away— 

The CuHamman: I think Doctor Roche wants to ask you a question. 


a. 

| Fon. Mr. Rocur: Mr. Calder states as a matter of fact to-day promotions are 
made on the recommendation of the department heads, and the commission simply 
Rt their stamp. on it. wish to Cagle again, as I already explained last night, 


Commission are the na to the spb ueneutal heads on this form as to whether 
S, [General William S. Hughes.} 
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the person is ‘‘excellent.” There is x Be OD and Eg ‘Take Pampualiek an 
on. “Excellent;” “Very good;” “Above the average 2? “Average ;” “Poor.” These ar 
filled in by the department but the values Pelee to those are made by. the ‘Civil | ‘ 
Service Commission. . ba 
Witness: Yes. aa 
Q. So that is really where the commission’s work comes in. We attach the — 
values, such a value to seniority; such a value to fitness for position. The depart- 
ment does not write those things that way at all. : . 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: You mean to say that you acquire oe knowledge of the value 
you give to those people. : 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: You don’t mean to say that would fix their ee pocords 
to harmonize with our value? : ; 
Hon. Mr. Carper: We pretty nearly had that evidence from one deputy minister. 


Mr. Evter: From what you have said now, that would account for the instances 1a 
in which you have not accepted the recommendations of the warden. 


- Hon. Mr. Roctre: We have just turned down a recommendation. We thak the 
fourth man recommended by the department for a customs position instead of the 
first one owing to the application of our values and oe the papers were returned to 
the oe they quite agreed with that eard. ; ae: | 

. Scorr: In a general way there is no getting away from the fact that the i: 
ih Ke the department must of necessity know who the best man for the position — 
is. Your commission would be very foolish if you attempted in a general way to © 
interfere with recommendations. That has been the policy all the way through. 


Hon. Mr. Rocuz: I think General Hughes will remember there was a recom-_ 
mendation for a transfer for a gentleman from ‘Kingston to Dorchester, which the » 
commission did not approve, and later when it was open to competition the very. man 
at Dorchester was promoted to the vacancy, a man on the local staff. But if the } 
department had their wishes as recommended to us Mr. Sullivan would have been ~ 
transferred from Kingston. I.think the commission did good work at least in that 4 
ease, as far as the markings were concerned. The man that we promoted on | the local a 
staff was excellently recommended by the deputy head. ; 


Mr. Erurer: Would I be permitted to ask the committee if it would be permet a 
for General Hughes to furnish information in regard to the penitentiary at St. Vincent “i 
de Paul? 

Witness: What is that? 


Mr. Eruier: A complete list of all appointments 1917-18-20-21, showing date of 
application, date of appointment and ‘average length of time to have appointment 
made at St. Vincent de Paul. A complete list of all promotions in 1917 to 1991 
distinguishing those made as a result of written examinations held by the commission _ 
in St. Vincent de Paul. A statement indicating which part, if any, the deputy head — 
of the department takes in making promotions in penitentiaries. A statement show- 
ing increase in penitentiary staff due to the operation of the commission. » A list 
showing the classification of all positions in St. Vincent de Paul, and the range of — 
salaries for each class. A comparative statement showing a typical selected list of — 
employees, their classification and salaries for the years 1916-17 and 1920-21 St 
Vincent de Paul. a 


4 


Witness retired. 
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oe 1 / 
Mr. KenNETH CAMERON, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What duties have you in your dear iineet @—A. TI am Assistaat ‘Chief Engin- 
eer of the Department of Public Works. 
Q. How many branches have you in your department here at Ottawa?—A. We 
have the Chief Architect’s Branch, the Chief Engineer’s Branch; my own branch; 
_ the Accountant’s Branch; the Secretary’s Branch. 
y: Q. How many are employed in your office here?—A. We have about twenty in 
my own office. 
Q. In your various branches how many?—A. I don’t know that . 
. _Q. You have the outside service as well?—-A. We have the outside service as well. 
Vem Q. What does that cover?—A. I understand the Chief Architect’s Branch has 
resident architects through the country; the chief engineer has resident engineers 
and their subordinates, I believe, throughout the country. 
j By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
ay, Q. You would prefer to give evidence of your branch, I understand?—A. That 
is all I am competent to do. 
Q. How long have you been in the public service?—A. Since 1908. 
| Q. You are Assistant Chief Engineer, you said?—A. Yes. 
4 Q. Who is the Chief Engineer ?—A. Mr. Lafleur. 


Q. You have how many employees in your own branech?—A. I have about twenty 
in my own office. 
| _ Q. How are they classified?—A. I have a mechanical superintendent of dredges; 
; I have a senior inspector of dredges; I have a senior clerk in my office. 
_ Q. And then the clerical staff?—A. And then the clerical staff, a very small staff. 
5 Q. You are Assistant Chief Engineer? You are a civil engineer?—A. Yes. 
* Q. Where did you get your training?—A. J graduated from the Royal Military 
College, then I took a graduation from McGill University, and took a post-graduate 
course at MeGill. That is my university training, and I have been engaged on various 
engineering work. 
. @. As an engineer you have been dealing mainly with building, construction ?— 
A. Since I have been in ‘Ottawa, that is since 1912 I have been connected with what 
you call the dredging branch, Assistant Chief Engineer, placed in charge of the 
dredging work carried on by the department. 
Q@. Is that very considerable?’—A. It is not very considerable under present con- 
ditions,‘as it has been in the past. 
Q. It is scattered all over the country.—A. It is scattered all over the country. 
Q@. How many employees outside on an average would you have under your 
control’—A. That varies greatly. During the working season we have somewhere 
around 750; then in the winter time the crews are laid off. 
: Q. How many dredges do you expect to operate this year?—A. About eighteen or 
nineteen. 
Q. That will not be under contract. These are dredges run by the department? 
A. We run them ourselves. 
Q. You employ all labour?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many technical men, professional men, will you have outside. You have 
one or two inside. How many outside?—A. I don’t know just what you are referring 
to. That is in the whole department. 
- © Q. In your own branch?—A. In my own braneh we have very few what are called 
~ technical or professional men. 


Se ee 
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‘ You have no engineers outsides eal shee: are. ane what we vould ‘ 
term mechanics. They have not taken any particular theoretical training. They have 
gained their experience ee Mela ‘There were two to my paola: who have had a 
no theoretical training. ’ Bact ran ae 

Q. Suppose you resigned to- -morrow how an you think your peas phoitd: be 
filled?—-A. I certainly think it should be filled by promotion. 3, 
Q. Do you think that it should be pak from “Hegen the service by promotion? ‘aa 
—A. Yes. ay 

Q. Who would be the best judge as to who should be senmsiel na The pro- 
motion being from ‘within our department naturally the head of the department 
should be very competent to deal with that matter. 


SO) 
3 


By Mr. Griesbach: | | i i 
-Q. Lafleur?’—A. Mr. Lafleur, the deputy head, who had years of Sea with , 
the men would be eligible. 


By Won Mr. Calder: 


Q. What elements enter into that?—A. Personal contact with the men that are 
eligible and experience and the ability with which they have handled their ‘work else- _ 
where. . a 
Q. The Civil Service Commission under the present system must make that 
promotion ?—A. They must make it under the present system. /| 4 

Q. Do you think the system should be so arranged that the Civil Service Com- ae 
mission should be required to promote whoever is recommended by the chief officials © 
of the department, the deputy head and his chief official?—A. It is immaterial to me i 
how the thing is done, but as an engineer, interested in the carrying on of the techs a 

nical work, not only of our own department but of other aii AG tie ‘like 
to see nothing interfere when promotion is deserved. A 

Q. I think we will all agree with that?—A. I think the commission has eau 
as far as I have been able to see, a desire to simply make sure that any recommenda- He 
tion was sound and as a technical and professional man— MeN): ‘’ 

Q. Have you had any promotions in your branch Seay a Not what you 4 
would. call recently, but since the Civil Service Commission came under the bape 
Act we have. ae 

Q. Who was promoted ?—A. Mr. Larochelle was promoted to nah onion ‘of the 
Mechanical Superintendent of Dredges. 

Q. He had previously been in the department 1A He had previously eek in 
the department. oe 

Q. Did the Civil Service Commission make that promotion corey off the 
own bat?—A. No, we recommended it to them. 

Q. Who recommended it?—-A. I recommended it to the deputy minister and he 
recommended it to the commission. <a 

Q. Were there any others in the running ’—-A. No, there were no others in th 
running. 

Q. He was the only one. Why was he not taka fed down ?—A. It was rather ear 
in the game. It was in 1918, when the Act was just made effective. : 

Q. And the commission made the promotion on the straight recommendation | 
the chief officials of your department.—A. Yes, they did not have any regulatio 
there at that time. 


Q. Have there been any promotions since then ?—A. oa there have been 
promotions since then. Pea 

Q. Take in so far as your clerical staff is concerned, do you shi ve same r 
should apply. Take your accounts, chief filing clerk and so on, do you think the s 


rule should apply? In other words, who has the best knowledge of all the off | 
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in your department as to who should be promoted?—A. If you are saying all the 
_ officials in our department, I don’t think there is any one who has the knowledge 
a of everybody in the department. It is rather too large. If you take my own branch, 
' I know my own branch. I know the people in the branch. ? 

as Q. You have a staff of about twenty?—A. Yes. 

A ~ Q. If somebody dies and there is a promotion to be made, who will have the best 
knowledge of the person to be promoted? Won’t it be yourself?—A. In my own 
branch, yes. 

Q. Don’t think your recommendations would have very great weight and prac- 
: cally be accepted?—A. I am not prepared to say that because there may be other 
\ _ people in the department longer in the service, in other branches to whom this would 
‘be a promotion. 

a Q. You would make your recommendation; and the man in charge of another 

branch makes his recommendation; a man in another branch makes his, and those all 

_ go up to the deputy. You, I presume would be called in and consulted by the deputy 

and as a result of that consultation you would all come to an agreement?—A. If that 
__was the practice absolutely carried out it would be very fair. 

- Q. Is not that what is done now?—A. It is what is done under the present Act. 

Q. You are a professional man yourself ?—A. I am a professional man and tecn- 
nical man. 

Q. University training and all that sort of thing?—A. Yes. 

Q@. In so far as these professional appointments are concerned the Bill suggests 
that these appointments should be made by the Governor in Council, do you or do 
you not agree with that suggestion?—A. I agree with the suggestion if it is work- 
able that the properly qualified man gets the position. 


j i By Mr. Euler: ‘ 


~~ - Q. Do you think it would work out that way?—A. The present Act is apparently 
securing men of that calibre. I cannot quite see where the difference comes in my- 


self. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You are a properly qualified man yourself ?—A. I believe I am. 
Q. You were appointed under the old system?—A. Yes, sir. 


5 

1 By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

J Q. So you are satisfied with the appointment you got in your branch through 
. the ‘Civil Service Commission ?—<A. There are very few technical positions in my own 
branch. It is mostly clerical work. 


sai 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Are you satisfied with the appointment of other employees, clerks and so on ? 
—A. There have been no such appointments to speak of in my branch. 


By Mr. Griesbach : ; 

Q. In the summer time you start out to do those jobs, dredging jobs. Now 
the crew of a-dredge will consist of what, an engineer?—A. According to the class 
of dredge. If a dredge is self-propelled the law demands we have a certified master 
and a mate with a certificate; ordinary deck hands and scow men; chief engineer; 
one or two engineers with all the certificates, the oiler and the foreman. 

Q. A certain number of them are certified by outside bodies?—A. By the Goy- 
 - ernment itself. 
Ae - Q. Who appoints all these people, the Civil Service Commission or your branch 2. 


in -—A. No, we get them. 
©. (Mr. Kenneth Cameron.] 
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Q. You appoint them?—A. We os ene yes. ea Sunt 
Q. From your previous knowledge?—A. We be certain instruction 
follow as far as possible where there is a vaneancy. = = = Woe ae + 
Q. Instructions from whom?—A. From the dubhr inert: AY Bega aS rea 


Q. You lay them off in the winter time. Tou must take a fresh start in the on 
spring ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you have the supply you had last summer on the Gee Yes. i" 

Q. Have you authority to appoint those people to positions or must it go to the — 
Oivil Service Commission?—A. In recent years I have taken it for granted that a 
man who served satisfactorily the previous year could come on for the next too. . 

-Q. You make up your crew in the early part of the season? You are > doing it ig 
now ?—A. That is done now. : 


Z 


(Pietmmiasion for duit ae No 5, the Civil cue Commission by ale session’s’ 4 
Act has no more power over these dredge crews. Anybody connec tod. with anything — 
that floats is exempted. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: i 


Q. So the department without referring to the Civil Service Commission make es) 
those appointments ’—A. Quite so. Be 
Q. Don’t you think it would be better if they were under the ‘Civil ecruice Com ; 
mission ?’—A. Not necessarily. es 
QQ. Don’t you think it would be bee pe No, I ee think so. 


’ 
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By ae. Scott: 


@. Would it be as efficient if they were?—A. Not under present conditions. 
I don’t know what the future will bring forth. Ne did have trouble in the pas : 
years. . 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You are doing that now for the last few years?—A. Yes, and more. \ a 
Q. Have members of Parliament, as a matter of fact, worried the life out of you | ; 
to get certain people on these dredges?—A. Not since the latter part of the war. 
Q@. Although you have had the matter entirely in your own hands?—A. Quite 


SO 4 5 . s 

~ Q. There has been no political interference?—A. Very little. I hele anim 
against the average member of Parliament. If a member of Parliament recommen 
a man to me I don’t necessarily get my back up and say that man is no good. — 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. He does it sometime, after all?—A. I think hei is quite qualified to. 
Q: He does it, does he?—A. Yes, I am very ¢ glad to have his (econ hearin 


= a 


ane 


“By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Do members of Parliament importune you to put anybody on iA. Nov) 
Mr. Evter: I understood him to say they.do. 
Mr, Griespacuh: He just said they did not. 


By Mr. Euler: ‘ a3 


Q. Which is the correct answer?—A. I made it as a general remark that ‘is wi 
glad to have a member make a recommendation. { eae 
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Di. HGS | Rae Bay ie Griesbach: 
Q. I asked you whether they do, and you said no?—A. In the past two years. 
Q. In the past two years you have not had any members of Parliament interfere 
with you in the matter at all?—-A. I may have had one or two say that So-and-so was, 
in his opinion, a good man, but the cases were very few. 


By Mr. Ethier: 
Q. Not to importune you?—A. No. 


By Mr. Scott: 

Q. You have it quite in your hands to come to a decision irrespective of who it 
was that recommended that man? You would be governed in no way by a member 
of Parliament. You would judge the case on its own merits?—A. I would endeavour 
to do so. 

. Q. Previous to that time were you asked by members of Parliament to place these 
men on?’—A. There were occasions of that kind. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Going back two years, you would occasionally get letters or have members of 
Parliament speaking to you. There was no regulation or no practice that would 
require you to be governed by their recommendations. You would. use your own 
judgment in the work of the department. If a man appealed to you as being a good. 
man you would appoint him. I am speaking of previous years because you say in the | 
last two years there has not been anything of that kind?—A. Yes, but in previous years 
‘it was the practice that certain positions on certain plants were filled by nominees of 
certain members. 


By Mr. Euler: 


: Q. Were. you obliged to accept them?—A. We were obliged to accept them, but 
that does not necessarily say they were not good men. 


e “By the Chairman: 
Q. Would the decision not be in the hands of your captain? If a member of 
Parliament would suggest a man to be engaged for such positions would you not have 
the deciding voice as to whether the man was efficient enough for his requirements ?@— _ 
A. If a deck hand had beén off and got drunk we fire him; that is all. If there is a 
vacancy and the man is recommended by the member or any one else to the dredge 
captain we have to take him on right away and we pick out the best man we can get 
hold of. If he does not prove satisfactory we let him go and take somebody else. 

. Q. What I want to get at is, the captain or the official head of that operation would 
4 have the deciding voice as to whether the man .he was requested to take on was 

efficient enough to perform the duty?—A. Yes. 


BY 


4 

. 

a By Hor. Mr. Calder : 

; Q. You are a firm advocate of the principle of promotion?—A. I*find that to be 
: satisfactory. 


Q. You came in in 1908?—A. Yes. 
Q. What position were you appointed to?—A. As principal assistant to the district 
engineer, then resident at London. 

- Q. Do you think that was fair? Don’t you think there were others in the service 
- who should have been appointed to that position?—A. Well, the position was vacant 
and the department could not find any one else. I don’t know whether there was 
~ anybody. 


{Mr. Kenneth Cameron.] 
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Q. Supposing there had been conipeetoee at that time pa Possibly. es 

Q. Instead of that they went out and got you. What about the fellows who » 
below you who were looking for promotion. Do you think it was fair : them?—A. K) 
Theoretically it was not, but in my case—I quite appreciate your point. | . 

Q. I can quite appreciate it. I can quite appreciate the view of the men te 
were in the service; they stand out firmly for the principle of promotion, but if that 
promotion is from within the service, if that principle is carried to its logical conclusion — 
what does it mean? It means, does it not, that the man who is not in the service has — 
not a ghost of a chance. You take a man, for example, who has been connected with © 
somes big dredging company carrying on the work similar to yours, because he has | 
not got into the service he is shut out unless he comes in at the very lowest rank. In — 
other words, you are creating a close preserve if it is continued for ten or fifteen or — 
twenty years, a close preserve whereby those who happen. to come in the very lower 
positions in the first place are going to receive the top positions. Do you think it is’ 
fair 2—A. Actually as it works out, the men in the lower positions had begun to lose 
heart until the present legislation was enforced. As I said it is immaterial to the | 
technical man in the service how the thing comes about as long as there is reasonable 
assurance that merit is recognized. It is a hard thing to carry out. . 

Q. I think probably we will all agree to the principle in a general way.—A. In the 
general application, under the old Act, some of the departments had no outside service. 
In other words all the technical men came under the old Act, the 1908 Act, where they im 
were of a rather unusual nature. There was no trouble under the old Act, or th 
new Act. Things were about right. The only thing the new Act did was to Bee 
their particular qualifications and to give them a salary commensurate with the duties 
they performed. But what I might call technical positions, such as engineers and, 
generally there was no distinction between what was an engineer and what was not a 
engineer, and a man might be put into the department who was not qualified. tf a 
man is properly qualified I don’t care how he is appointed. 

Q. Here are three men, A, B, and C, all the same age, all grades. —A. Yes. _ 

Q. There is a vacancy in the service. A secures position. He is fortunate in 
doing so. B and C, who have had the same rights as A, have not ‘been able to get i 
They all have the same qualifications, take constructional work for example on tl 
public buildings, public engineers or dredge engineers; they all engage in that busines 
for a period of ten years, and then the question of securing a man for the service © 
arises. B and C may be just as well or better qualified than A, but B and OC have og 
_ chance at all—aA. I don’t interpret it that way at all. You have to make sure that — 
the man in the service is qualified before you promote him. I would not recommen 
anybody for promotion though he had been there for bens years if I did not thin 
he was qualified. 1 a 

Q. Will not this simply lend itself where you. have men in the service—you ma 
adopt a principle of promotion in the service—will not the system lend itse 
throughout the entire service to a tendency to disregard to some extent qualificati 
in order to carry out that principle?—A. I don’t think so. You see here is_ 
trouble. Under the old system as I see it, the better of the young men to come i 
the service would leave it before they were too old to do so. | 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Would you say you had difficulty in obtaining, in the first place, and retaining 
competent men unless they were assured the principle of promotion would be followec 
A. The difficulty is not in obtaining men, it is in retaining them. os 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. You say there was no career in the ate service prior to the Civil Se vi 
Act?——A. Yes. i 


Q. Now there is a career ?—A. Me hope so. ge At 
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By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. You have already stated that the heads of branches are better qualified to 
determine the merits and qualifications of the applicants for promotions than an 


outsider. I expect the heads of the branches are humane and having worked with | 


* 


their staff for years, is it not possible the personal element might come in in their’ 
recommendations that they may have certain favourites whom they would like to 
promote, and is it not possible that in many cases the recommendation of the head of 
the branch might promote one which might be called a favourite over and above another 


who has greater merit? Is that not possible?—-A. It is possible. 


Q. Do you think it is possible for an independent body like the Civil Service 
Commission to a large extent to overcome that possibility ?—A. It introduces a guard. 

Q. You rate these men as “ good,” “fair,” “medium,” and so on like that ?—A. 
Yes. ’ : 

Q. And you pass your rating on the Civil Service Commission, and they take 
your rating on that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then they probably attach a certain percentage for “good,” 80 per cent 
for “fair,” and so on down. They give it the rating. Oould not you give a man, as 
Mr. Kennedy says, a man that was a favourite, that rating and pass it on?—A. I 


_ would be prepared to give a man a rating, but I could not rate anybody that I did 


not know.If there was competition between two men in my own branch I could rate 

them. 
Q. If you have a favourite in your own office is there anything to prevent you, 

giving that favourite a higher rating and passing on it?—A. No. There is nothing 


to prevent it. It is only my own decency as far as that applies. 


Q. There is nothing to prevent it?—A. No. 

Q. As far as the Civil Service Commission is concerned they would not know 
anything at all about it?—A. No. 

Q. They would take the rating you give?—A. They inbie the head of branches 
pretty well and they have other information about that. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. They know nothing whatever about the personal Solana NE of the appli- 
eant’-A. I suppose they do make some inquiries. 

Q. As a matter of fact, do they make them?—A. That I cannot say. I am 
not prepared to say that. 


By Mr. Euler: 
Q. Is there any answer to that, Dr. Roche? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: I think that the very fact, that the Civil Service has the final 


say in so far as recommendations are concerned, is a check on the deputy, on the 
heads of branches, and they are far more careful in how they do recommend, knowing 


it is going to be reviewed, and if they had no check they would be apt to do what this 


gentleman says might possibly happen. We have a pretty close knowledge of the 


efficiency of a pretty large number of the staff in Ottawa. We are visited by heads 


of branches, by deputy ministers and by empoyees, so we become personally conversant 


with the record of a very large portion of the service. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. So that if the chief is inclined to favour any applicant over others on account 


me of his particular favouritism, in the course of time you would soon be able to find 
out the chief that would be inclined to do that. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: I don’t think in the Inside Service in Ottawa it could happen. 


Hon. Mr. Caper: The commissioners do not look after that work themselves. 
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Hon. Mr. Rocue: The commissioners: are personally visited by. the 
branches. ; : Oe ae 

Hon. Mr. Catprer: Take “aihaee any illustration. These ratings come in 
four men in the department for an accountant. You don’t mean to tell me the three 
commissioners themselves consider those ratings? | dl 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: No. Our examination branch recommends to the commis- “s 
sioners and they finally pass upon it. 

Hon. Mr. Catver: Is not there the same possibility’ that your Conon 
branch should know the deputies and their chief assistants, and the chief of branches, — ; 
is there not a possibility that through coming in contact with them the personal — 
element enters in there again. | | ‘4 

Hon. Mr. Rocuz: I don’t think it would be as likely in our staff as you would — i 
find it on the staff where the men are employed. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: I am afraid you cannot in any business such as this 
the personal element. There is not a branch in the service, or the head of a branch, | 
or the head of a sub-branch who has not got his personal friendships and his personal - 
favourites. That is only human. 


Mr. Kennepy: The heads of branches being in pomonal contact with those men — 
every day are more likely to form those favourites than a body like the Civil Sere ae 
Commission who is not in contact with them’ working every day but, yet who ts 34 
know them pretty intimately. 


Hon. Mr. Catper: Let me make out a rating now and hand it over to the Doctor. — 
This accountant is John Smith, down in the Trade and Commerce Department. 4 
There is not one chance in twenty he will know John Smith. There are about 11,000 
in the Civil Service in Ottawa. , 


Hon. Mr. Rocre: John Smith has an efficient record of his conduct from day . 
to day all though the year. 


‘Hon. Mr. Gauper: The record comes before you. One man is marked “Good” . 
the other man is marked:“‘Average.” How are you going to determine whether it is: bi 
right or wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: In the first place we demand that man’s redone: on which that 
was based, and find out how many days that man has been absent from duty in the 
year. Some men have three months’ sick leave, and some men have a month specia 
leave and have really not rendered service to warrant the efficiency rating een b 
the deputy. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: That is one important item, not the important item. a ‘ 


The Cuatrman: As a matter of fact are you not guided very largely by the 
report you get from the deputies or the head of the Sieegelatttetay! who sign the ki 
promotions ¢ is 

Hon. Mr. Rocuz: We must be guided by that rating sheet, their repli to that 
We take it for granted that the man is performing his duty. 


Ton. My. Caper: Let us look at the rating sheet again.—A. es an 
quality of work; carefulness; steadness; industry; willingness and application t 
duty.” Now the rating to be given for that is “Very good;”’ “Above average;” — 
“Fair” or “Poor.” Well I put down “Very good.” How are you going to tell whethe a 
my rating is right or not? Now notice this: “His quality and quantity of work;” 
“His carefulness;” “His industry ;” “His willingness to work,” and “His application. a 
I can quite understand if you have the record before you showing a man was absent 
five days, that is a thing upon which anybody can pass judgment. He is abaeat for 
three months on account of sick leave. That is a plain statement of fact, but her e 
they must rate things that you cannot possibly have any knowledge of ‘Qual leas 
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te quantity of work; ee “carefulness; a Cate AGH ;’ “industry,” and so on. Take the 

second: “His resourcefulness;” “his intelligence:” “his adaptability to new con- 
ditions;” “initiative ability to carry out instructions.” Well now, a deputy head or 
a head of a branch, if he desires to do so may put down “Very good;” “Above the 
average ;” “Average ;’ “Fair” or “Poor,” and who in the world is going to check this 
‘rating to recide whether it is correct or not. 


* Hon. Mr. Rocue: Still you would leave that officer to decide without the Civil 
Service Commission ? 


Mr. GriespacH: Have you a rating certifying officers? 


Hon. Mr. Rocut: No, we don’t rate the head of the branch who is rating his 
employees. The head of the branch comes in when his time for promotion comes. We 
don’t rate him when he is rating somebody else. 

Q. As a matter of fact might not men who do this sort of thing have their own 
idea as to how it ought to be done? There are some men who have more literary 
ability than others, and they rate the same story about a gallant act. A great deal 
depends on the ratings?—A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 


The committee adjourned until 8 o’clock p.m. 


Fripay, May 13, 1921. 
The committee resumed at 8 o’clock p.m., the Hon. Mr. Spinney, presiding. 
Dr. D. A. Cuark, Asst. Deputy Minister, Dept. of Health, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are associated with the Health Department?—A. The Health Depart- 
“ment, yes. ' 

Q. The committee have been calling witnesses to give evidence in regard to this 
proposed amendment of the Civil Service Act. How many employees have you, how 
- many are associated with your department ?—A. Do you mean in the whole department? 

Q. Yes, here and outside—A. Well, our head quarters would be about 50, and 

our whole staff in the neighborhood of 300. 
Pe: Q. What are their duties, the outside service?—A. Outside, quarantine, immigra- 
tion to a large extent. Then we have food inspectors in various: districts under the 
Food and Drug Act. These comprise the larger part of our personnel; quarantine, 
- immigration and food inspectors. 

Q. You have read this Bill, have you?—A. I have not. 

Q. Perhaps you had better have a look at it—A. I ‘have heard it talked about 
by others, and I am in a measure familiar with the intentions of the clauses, but I have 
not read the Bill definitely. . 

. Q. How far would the clauses incorporated in that Bill apply to the employees in 
the service of the Health Board? You have no common day labourers employed, have 
you’—A. Yes, we have what would correspond to day labourers in our quarantine 
‘stations, a number in our quarantine stations. 

Q. Would you give the committee your experience and views with regard to that 
- clause in the Act, so far as it applies to your own department ?—A. In our quarantine 
service, what would correspond to day labourers have been largely seasonal employees, 
~ and as you know the Department of Health was organized about 1919, and took over 
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the ruuning eoncerns, , from othe artim 

quarantine, and the cable aint ae hoo to day labourers were 
seasonal employees, and very little change has been made in those employees. [ 
have been appointed from year to year. A list has been sent to the commission ug- 
gesting that certificates be issued for the seasonal employees of the year before, and the ¥ 


“commission has made practically no changes. En : a ‘ 
Q. How long has your Stand been in operation Ms ee Since 1919, how the 


middle of 1919. an 
Q. Your connection of course with it extends only to that?—A. It extends only 


to that. 
Q. What department were you engaged aie to thee Low Prior to hal, for five 4 
years, I was a soldier. Me 
Q. You had no experience in the Civil en prior to that box ie experience f d 
prior to that. JI was a physician prior to that. ie 
Q. I suppose your service extends throughout Canada?—A. Yes, from the Atlantic 

to the Pacific. We have also a very large branch, the Marine Hospital Service, looking a 
after sick and distressed sailors under the Canada Shipping Act. | 
Q. A great many of these hospitals are being closed, are iow not?—A. The Me 
hospitals are, some of them are, because we found it more advantageous | to use local 


hospitals and local boarding-houses. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. In these hospitals connected with your department, where do you okt. your — 
nurses?—-A. We do not have many nurses. We are dealing largely with men, and et ae 
usually have caretakers. When we have nurses they are usually ft nurses. a 


By the Ohana: 

Q. You select the caretakers who look after the men, while under your care in those 
hospitals?—A. Yes. | a 
y How are these men appointed originally ? That 3 is ning your own ex pemianees 2 

Oy Np ae not yes we ie appointed any. We have aa be one, a Len soldies 


was very poe Ged 
Q. You practically made the appointment yourself then, subject to their spproval! 
—A. Exactly so. 
Q. They accepted your appointee?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. ee 


fa the idamaisaies: have simply accepted the appointment, sad it has been very sat a 
actory. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

(. What does your staff consist of here in Ohtngad Begin with yourself, you a 

a medical practitioner.—A. Yes. 
A Q. Now go down the list. Who else ma you’—A. The Dowty Minister D 
myot. en he 


Ceeatc. 
Q. Just clerical?—A. He has charge of the central registry, and ‘ile deems 
and sall that. Then we have the quarantine, immigration, and marine hospitals. ; 

ib a A branch?—A. Dr. Page at the head of quarantine and immigration, i 
Godin of the marine hospitals. Then we have the Child’s Welfare Branch, 
: 4 ue cd 


Helen MacMurchy, and we have the Dominion Laboratories, Dr. McGill. 
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eae ad ea of course, we pens in ae Toa A ac age some six or 
eight Dominion analysts, analytical chemists. 

Q. Your staff roughly consists of professional men, doctors.—A. Yes. 

Q. And technical men, such as analytical chemists?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it consists of a clerical staff?—A. Yes. 

“Q: These are three sub-divisions?—A. Of course, we have some ships in thé 
quarantine stations, in which there are sailors, and to which we make appointments 
under the last amendment to the Canada Shipping Act. 

(. In the matter of appointing medical officers and PauRnaNel: men, they are at the 
present time appointed by the Civil Service Commission, are they?—A. Yes, they have 
been appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. What is the process of appointing anyone/—A. Have you had any experience 
of appointing either a professional man or a technical man’—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the procedure ?—A. Well, we have had to resort to various procedures 
to get them. 

Q. Tell us the procedure. That is what we want to know.—A. Our Dominion 
analysist, we are still short of some men to make the staff complete, because we have not 
been able to get them. Advertisements have been put in the papers, and in other “ways 
through the Canada Gazette, but we have not had applications to fill the positions. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. For two reasons I think; the war taught 
commercial concerns the value of highly technical help, and they were willing to pay, 
at the, termination of the war, very good salaries to technical help. Our salaries have 
not been the equal to those paid in civil life. 

Q. What is the other reason?—A. I think the universities from which men 
graduate, advise their graduates not to go into government service. 

Q. Why ?—A. I think that they consider that the opportunities in civil life are 
so much better that they advise them, if they have an opportunity in civil life, to take 
it. | 

Q. What do you pay?—A. That has not yet been determined by the commission. 
The classification has not been made. 
Q. What is your highest rate paid?—A. Well, Dr. McGill the chief of the Branch, 
gets over $3,000, ‘but he is a very eid employee; $1,500 and $1,800 are paid for 
~ Dominion Analysists. 
Q. What is the next grade vrs that? Assistant Analysists?2—A. Yes. 
Q. What do they get?—A. $1,260 I thing, is it not, Dr. Roche. 


Dr: Rocue: I am not sure. 


w Witness: It is round about there. We have not arranged this with the commis- 
sion. 
¥ Q. Have you anything to express as to the methods of selection at present in 
- vogue? In other words, could you go out and get the chemists and hire them your- 
self ?—A. Yes. é 

Q. Could you do it, or is there such a dearth of them that no change of method 
would produce them?—A. I think if the deputy minister were able to give to certain 
- persons the absolute assurance that, if they made application they would be appointed, 
a number could be induced: to take up the work, but they will not throw themselves into 
a general pool as the result of an advertisement. 
§ Q. What makes you think that, in view of the fact that you are three or four short? 
, Tf four would apply they would get the appointment. If four men would apply to the 
~ commission, would they not get appointed, or what is the trouble about that?-A. Well, 
they are not sure of it. I think in all advertisements for professional men the best 
class of - professional men who are already seated in a position are averse to answering 
an advertisement and throwing themselves into a general competition pool. The 
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loose ends are always around, and will make application for eee cehor available 
As to most of them, if I were making a selection, I oigals not have: them, under any 


circumstances. — Beis 5 Asie bef 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : : 
Q. What are the qualifications necessary for an ‘assistant mnalvtieds py ae and 
the training/—A. Well, candidly I cannot tell you. It has never come under my 
province. He has of course to be a graduate in chemistry of a university, and he has 


to have training in analytical chemistry. yi 2 


By Mr. Thompson: 
Q. When was the analytical department placed under ee pela ¢—A. When 
my department was formed in 1919. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 

Q. Naturally you could not expect to get university graduates, especially the © 
specialists in chemistry, or many of them, to be tumbling over each other after a 
salary of approximately $1,5002—A. No. We ‘do not on $1,800 either. I think Dr. 
Amyot’s contention is that it is much too low, and of course we have not agreed with 
the commission. The commission has not told us that is the salary they will pay. | 
The classification has not been fixed. It has been under way a long, long time, but — 
we have not reached an agreement. . 


By Mr. Argue: 
Q. In the advertisements sent out, does it state a salary?—A. Yes, I think so, 
$1,800. 


By Mr. Gauther: 
Q. Do you mean that even if there were a reasonable salary, the chemists would. 
not care to subject themselves to competitive examination?’—A. I do, that is my ~ 
opinion. ahs ; 


By Mr. Griesbach: . 
Q. Provided they are settled in life?—A. Provided they are settled in life, but : 
J think if they could be assured by the deputy minister that if they applied they would _ 
be appointed, they would be ready to come over, and the same thing would apply 1 
think to medical officers. f 
Q. Passing on to the outside service, what staff have you aloe en there?2—A. Do 
you mean technical? 
Q. Take professional first?—A. We have medical officers in the Immigration 
Service. 
Q. And what else?—A. We have medical officers part time in the marine hospitals, 
for sick and distressed sailors and we have quarantine medical officers. . 
Q. Are they part time or full time?—A. Full time. } 
Q. Are there any other medical officers?—A. No, I think that comprises them. — 4 
Q. What technical officers have you in the outside service?—A. We will have no 
technical men— 
Q. The next class would be clerical?—A. Yes, clerks and stenographers at quaran~ 
tine stations, and a few clerks and stenographers at immigration stations. 4 
Q. The next is the labour class?2—A. Yes. 
Q. You have told us what they are like2—A. Yes. Of 
Q. What observations have you to offer in the selection of the medical staff, both a ; 


permanent and part time? You get them now from the Civil Service Commission !— 
A: Yes, , 
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int ps LER Yes, we have had a poad deal. I think practically iyi our 
~ medical staff has been hema ted since the department was organized. 

~ - Q. What have you to say about the method of appointment, first of all as to the 
time to make a selection, and secondly as to the quality of men assured and the service 
- to be performed ?—A. Most of the selections, I think practically all in the Immigration 
_ Service were made by the deputy minister, in consultation with the head of the Civil 
Service Commission and the Civil Service Commission has issued temporary certifi- 
q i cates with the idea that if they give satisfactory service they will be ultimately made 
. i permanent, and the deputy minister has made those promotions to these positions, 

and with the exception of one the selections have been very satisfactory. 
i Q. And they will be made permanent ?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


— Q. In regard to your own case, when did you come into the department ?—A. 
‘Jn 1919. 
Q. After this Act came into foree?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you write a competitive examination?—A. No, I did not. 
f Q. You got it without competition’—A. Yes, so far as I know I did. I knew 
the position was advertised, and I answered the Tae eeuaetoene 
aa Q. Did you know how many other applicants there were?—A. No. 
B. _Q. Do you know what the recommendation of the deputy was?—A. Except infer- 
i. Ben tiaiy: I did not. 
oe Q. ‘Did the deputy go up to you and speak to you and ask you if you would make 
_ application @—A. Yes. ; 
Pe Q. He intimated to you that he would like very much that you would get this 
a ~ position @—A. He did. 
ae Q. And né did that because he estimated that you were just the type of man he 
;: - wanted ?—A. Well, I thought so. 

-. Q. Within the course of the last year, a you know of any doctor coming in the 

service (—A. Yes. 

i Q. Name one. Was Doctor Jeffs in the service previously?—A. No, not until 
about 1920. . 
y Q. About a year ago?—A. Yes. 

. Q. I have never seen him myself, and I do not know anything about ian but I 
saw his name mentioned in reports and correspondence, and I have never had anything 
3 to do with him. 
ee. st 6 

me - By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

a Q. How did he get into the service?—A. By the direct representation of the 
Be Deputy Minister on my suggestion. I knew him very well in the military service. I 
% _ knew him to be an efficient administrator, he had been with the C.A.M.C., and TI had 


Director of Medical Service overseas. I was brought Loree to Canada to take charge 
of the personnel of the C.A.M.C. in Canada, and I knew the medical officers of the 
“C.AM.C., almost to an individual, and I was particularly—I should have been par- 
B ctiarly- fitted to select the men whose qualifications were good. 

, Q. Why, Doctor, do you think it should be left for your selection? Why should 
Rik. not be thrown open to all the |candidates? Why should every doctor not have anf 
~ opportunity of being thrown upon the examination, of having to undergo the ex- 
_ amination, and as a result to secure the position. What do you think about that?—A. 
The good men would not apply. 

~~ Q. That is your view?—A. Yes. 

7 [{Dr, D. A, Clark.] 
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Sq a particular opportunity of observing him in the C.A.M.C., inasmuch as I was Assistant 
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QQ. If they did apply and woke, a certain | examination, or Sanderent some test, : i 
would that result in the selection of the type of men whom a would like to get a 
Not necessarily. ale 

Q. Why ?—A. I think aptitude for the position, ae ehe spect ‘gualiten tens toe ‘ 
the position, as in the case of Dr. Jeff, directed them, and I think they should have 
splendid powers of observation, good powers of administration, a faculty of making a 
quick and accurate decision which can ary be estimated by a personal knowledge of 
the individual. 

Q. Covering what length of time?—A. Well, some acca time. 

Q. You would not be able to size those factors up in a short time @—A, I] dp not 
think so. 

Q. You think those personal equations, the question of character, the question of 
judgment, the question of tact, the question of ability to handle the public, all those 
things are very important factors?—A. I think they are the most nonenea factors, 
provided you have the necessary technical qualifications. 

Q. Take the Immigration Service, how many new men have you appointed this. ah 
last couple of years, doctor—professional men?’—A. Eight or ten. al 

Q. You selected those men?—A. No sir. 

Q. Who did?—A. The Deputy Minister. 

Q. He made a recommendation to the Commission ?—A, Yes. 

Q. They were accepted in all cases?—A. I think in every case. 

Q. Do you know of any recommendations that were made that were ‘not  shecmhed ¢ 
_—A.I do not. 7 sa: 

Q. Were they all thrown upon an open TONES ea mean, did you put adver- 
tisements in the papers and have the follows apply and write out examinations, and 
all that sort of thing?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Why ?—A. For two reasons. The appointment had to be made almost imme- 
diately, the Immigration Service demanded it. I do not know the conversation that 
occurred between the Deputy Minister and the ee ne but I understand that— 
these positions, of course, were temporary. 

Q. You had the right, after they were in and tried out, to fire them out if you 
wanted to?—A Yes. 

Q. But, nevertheless, the deputy made some recommendations BE Vea 

@. These men were appointed ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they in the service to-day ?—A. All but one. ; 

Q. Was he fired?—A. He will be. Well, he is being asked for his resignation. — 
He is being retired on the first of June. He is possibly as well trained a doctor as 
any a man, and possibly a better medical man, with a better knowledge of medicine | 
than two-thirds of them, but he has not aptitude, and he has no discretion. : e 

Q. What would happen if the present system were abolished and those appoint- ] 
ments were left entirely to the Governor in Council? Would you have any trouble— 
or. would you fear any trouble?—A. I would prefer that you should— iad 

Q. Or would you prefer that you should send your recommendations over to the 
commission, and have the commission Doh) its stamp of approval on your recom- 
mendations?—A. I think the essential thing is that the deputy minister, who is 
responsible under the minister for the proper carrying on of ‘the work of the depart- 
ment, should have a very considerable amount of say in who his officials shall be, 
and the type of officials that should be selected. 

Q. That applies to your professional men 2A, Yes. 

Q. And to the Immigration Service and the Quarantine Service?—A. Yes. hi 

Q. Would it apply to the men lke your chief chemist, your chief analyst. Oh. 
you have already dealt with them?—A. Yes. 


[Dr. D. A. Clark.] ON a 


‘i *, id ei 
Lite, x By) Mr. Gaebin 
is Q. ee pointed out that you had two reasons sew that would not apply, first, 


eae of the small pay offered, and, second, you think the universities have been 
oC young men against taking Government positions?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. How many medical men do you employ?—A. About tw@nty-five. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


3 Q. Would you say finally as to whether you would prefer that the recommenda- 
tions be acted upon finally by the Civil Service Commission or not? Which one 
would you prefer?—A. Of course, I am scarcely in a position to answer that ques- 
tion, because I have never had an opportunity of working under any other method 
3" except that of the Civil Service Commission. 

hh Q. Are you satisfied with the present method?—A. So far as the procedure has 
gone on since I came into the department I have had no complaint. 


ey 

van By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

4 

_ Q. Because all your recommendations—A. I might question it, but we have had 
no complaints and all our recommendations have been accepted. 


- By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Suposing they had not been accepted, someone else would have got the job? 


By Mr. Dechene: 


Bearicion! Do you see any good points with regard to it?—A. Well, if the 
a recommendation—_ 

QQ. Apart from that—did I idee ay you to say after Hone uliaton with the 
minister @—A. Yes. 

QQ. Do you consider that essential?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. With the minister himself?—A. Yes, ie deputy minister after consultation 
ith the minister, because the minister is responsible for the proper working of his 
epartment, and unless you have absolute harmony between the minister and the 
deputy minister the department cannot work sympathetically and to advantage. 


: vie Via My. Curae < 


Way In other words, the minister gets the money from the public/—A. He must. 

Muse VOAPLL he hands it over to you to manage the department ?—A. If he did not get 
we would not have it. | 

; Q. Is he not responsible for anything that occurs? ‘That is the idea of British 

onstitutional government, is it not?—We do not ask the commission. 
Bis ; 

ae By Mr. Calder: 

i 

BY San consulted ai in any of the departments. 


te By the Mess 

i -Q. You used the word “ minister” ’__T think you were referring to the “ deputy 
= m ainier” doctor, were you not? 

ass. We ‘Mr. Curr: I took his reply to indicate that he preferred to have the minister 


is 


is put his ok. on it, equally well with the Civil Service Commission’s o.k., if it came down 
tl 0 a fine point. 
; if 


Mr. D&CHENE: ee us clear that ei up. 
2 [Dr. D. A, Clark.} 


Q. Can you see any merit in the hasten utilis being finally placed upon the 


f eputy minister, after consultation with the minister, has an opportunity to make © 


-Q. I would like to interject one remark in there. That is that the deputy minister | 


Reese Not to my knowledge. 
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By Mr. Déchene: sti | NR Ste ae 

Q. Did you say the “deputy minister” or simply the “minister”.—A. I said, ¥ 
“after consultation with the minister.” _ . ny : 

The CuairMaN: Pardon me, it was a misunderstanding on my part. 


The Witness: I think it would be fatal if the deputy minister did not consult. his 
minister practically on everything that he is doing. 


By the Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Setting forth the reasons for it?—A. Exactly. . 

Q. Take it in connection with your quarantine stations. You have a number of x 
boats—A. Yes. | , 
Q. You make the appointments yourselves’—A. Yes we do now, since the amend- 

ment to the Canada Shipping Act. 

Q. The appointments are made by you, the captains, the stewards, and the 
sailors, and so on?—A. Yes. l 

Q. Have you any seasonal employees in the quarantine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now take Grosse Isle?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is closed up during the winter?—A. Yes. a 

Q. During the summer you have seasonal employees there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Must you apply to the Civil Service Commission for those appointments 7—A. 
When the department began to function these employees were in existence. We’ have 
simply sent over to the commission each year a list of the seasonal employees, and no— 
change has been made from the year before. ; j 

Q. They approve them?—A. Yes. | 

@. They could disapprove them if they wished to?—A. I presume so. 

Q. Would you prefer the seasonal employees should be appointed by the depart- 
ment?—A. Well, that of course all depends. We have had no difficulty up to the 
present. c 

Q. That is because your recommendations in respect to that have always been 
carried out?—A. I am speaking of Grosse Isle, Doctor?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have been operating on this island for two years?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have sent over your list of seasonal employees to the commission?—A. 
Yes. | 
@. Have they objected to the appointment of any one of these seasonal employees? 

Q. You are in charge of the quarantine?—A. Yes. . . 

Q. Has any person been appointed by the Civil Service Commission direct, 
without your recommendation—any seasonal employees?—A. No, I think not. . 

Q. So that you are sending your list over there and getting the approval of 
the commission—your doing that in that regard is merely a matter of form? They have: 
not objected?» They have appointed all the parties whom you recommended, and they 
have not appointed any person whom you did not recommend.—A. No.- 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): , 

Q. Have you the Bacteriological Branch?—A. Not much. We have had a 
bacteriologist at Grosse Isle, a trained bacteriologist, but we have brought him to 
Ottawa to take charge of the V. E. Branch, after Dr. Fleming, who was originally 
appointed in charge of the V. E. went back to service in the city of Toronto. 


By the Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Dr. Clarke, you have just touched upon a very important point. I was dealing — 
with the estimates in the House the other day, and noticed that the position of _ 
Venereal Expert, or whatever you call him, was vacant. When it comes to that 

[Dr. D. A. Clark] * Reh ai 


ap i Fein iat the Began tines of a man who is to take change, so far as your depart- 

ment ‘is concerned, of all the venereal work that goes on in Canada, would you like 

to Bare that thrown open to competition?—A. I think I can best answer that by what 

happened i in the first appointment, when it was made—in the Venereal Branch. The 
_ position was advertised, and a number of applicants presented themselves. I myself 

went to the committee of the commission to look over the applicants. 

2 a Q. To the committee of the commission?—A. Yes, to whom the applications were 
referred. ! 

es -Q. What committee would that be?—A. They made a recommendation~to the 

i - commission, as to the one party to be selected, from amongst those who had answered 

the advertisement. 

Q. Who constituted that committee?—A. Myself, as representative of the 

department, a representative of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, a representative 

of the commission, a recognized expert in the treatment of venereal diseases, Dr. 

- Hutchison, was that expert. . . 

os - Q. There were four on the committee ’—A. Four, I believe. 

eS -Q. Those applications were all in, and you went over and sat down in the 

ce) ommittee 2A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us what happened Pt All the applications were looked over and none of 
them were satisfactory ; none of them would be accepted by the deputy minister. 

-  Q. If the deputy minister had not been represented through you on that committee, 

would it have made a recommendation anyway ?—A. I do not know. 

a Q. That is only a supposition (—A. Yes. 
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eg Q. I would imagine that would be it—A. The time was extended for applica- 
tions, and Dr. Fleming was induced to make an application by Dr. Amyot, and his 
4 plication was ultimately accepted. 
ie  Q. Dr. Clarke, is it not a fact, that after all when you get the record ueplaee 
‘ that it is rather peculiar? How many applications came in at first?—A. I should say 
. 3. about six. 
Q. And you four or five men sat down and came to the conclusion that one of 
_ those could be accepted, and finally the deputy minister induced Dr. Fleming to make 
application, because the deputy minister considered that he was the type of man who 
2 had the qualifications he wanted in a man who was to fill that position, and Dr. 
; z Fleming put in his application, and the same board sat down, and they went through 
_ this performance of a competitive examination, and Dr. Fleming was appointed. After 
Bc Pall, was" that not a body to see to his being appointed by the Deputy Minister? Why 
a was ‘it necessary to go through all this permance of an apparent competitive examin- 
ation? Iam not blaming you, or blaming the system at all, but up to the present time 
a lot of the exidence has tended to indicate that we are simply going around in circles 
— no purpose whatever. i 
: q Mr. Currtre: Having a sham examination. 
= Dr. Rocue: It is the same thing as they have in England and the United States. 
ae wt might say that had there been one man qualified amongst that half-dozen applicants, 
i _ this other man would never have been induced to send in his application. It just 
_ happened that there was no highly qualified man along that particular line, and the 
. _ period of receiving applications was extended, and then this other man was induced 
4 __ to apply, but anybody had an opportunity to send in their applications. 


a 


oe Seg By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


A 


 -Q. Tf there had not been a representative of the department there who knew exactly 
what he wanted, when the first board met, the commission would probably have 
a appointed one of the six?—A. The qualifications are set out in the advertisement and | 
% gthe comparative qualifications are set forth by the advertisement, and if they do not 


“measure up, they are rejected. 
ot: . \ ; [Dr. D. A. Clark.] 


a. 
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a  sproran comarrren 


10: You are leaving out the ent a personal ee and qualifications?—A. 


Had there been one man amongst those six, he would have been asked to ha ian and 
ae an oral examination, to size up his personality. 


By Mr. Ourre: 
Q. He would not have stood one chance in one thousand years. ’ 
The Witness: This bears out the statement that the best men cannot be 
induced to send in their applications. I am speaking of professional, and technical 
men—the best men cannot be induced to make application. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. On the other hand, do you hold that the professional man—when one is wanted 
in the department—that you would go out and get this man if he has not got to 
compete ?—A. I do, and more than that, the official in the department who has special 
work which he wants performed, knows the special ine in which he wants an investiga- 


tion made, and while 100 men might appear and have the professional qualifications . 
which would enable them to do this work, with his special aptitude, a certain 


individual to carry it on should be best known to the person in charge of the depart- 
ment, who knows the line that he wants to investigate. 


Q. I am going to get you and your department into real trouble. You are 


wanting a research man now. Dr. Amyot has been wanting him for the last three 
months. A man to carry on what is called “research work,” laboratory work, and 


one of these days you will be advised that you can get him?—A. I hope it will be true. 
Q. And you will be right up against a competitive examination by the department | 
for that man, and there will be 10 or 15 applications sent in, and as a result of this 


competition, one of these men is going to land that job. Would you like, or would 


you rather go out and search Canada, and make up your mind what type of man you — 


wanted? There will be only one man of that class in your department. ‘Would you 
prefer to search Canada to get that man, and put him on, or would you want the 
commission to do 1t?—A. If myself or Dr. Amyot had a recommendation to make, 
J am quite sure that we would recommend the man who would carry on that research 


work in the Dominion of Canala which would ibe a credit to the Dominion and to the 


department. 
@. In other words, temporarily?—A. Yes. 
Q. The recommendations you make to the commission will be accepted, you are. 
quite agreeable?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. As a matter of fact, do you expect to employ a research man or to engage 
in research work? 


Hon. Mr. Catper: We have a vote for it, and we hope to get started very soon. 


By Mr. Currie: 


ey 


Q. On what line?—A. Medical research work, especially along the special lines 


which are most concerned with what we call our most dangerous drugs, which are 
used in the treatment of venereal diseases. There is no supervision in Canada over any 
of ‘these drugs, and the only thing that saves the public is the competition among 


the manufactur rers, and they make up a good drug in order to get the business. They 
are standar dized, 


oy By How Mr. Calder: \ ° 

Q. Some of them are very dangerous?—A. Some of them are Pe eae 50. 
There is a man on-trial now in Toronto on the charge of having administered one 
drug when he had intended to adialn inven another one. Two patients of his died 
in twenty minutes. 


Q. That is the type of research otk you want to carry on (—A. Yes. 
[Dr. D. A. Clark.] 
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— Q. For instance, the influenza?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. There is a great field there?—A. Yes. 
re QEDe you thing the enlarging of your department would take care of that?—A. 
oa had a head such as we have in mind, iy is one of the first things we will 
rs take up. 


a Bea aos By Mr. Currte: 

_ . Q. There are also the blood diseases?—A. Yes| . 

Q. The most wonderful research in medicine ‘is carried on, I believe, in con- 
me nection with what is called the tropical medicines?—A. Exactly. 


Ba Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_ Q. Have you any mental specialists 7A. We are-hoping to get one. We have 
one, Dr. Margaret Parks. She is working in connection with the immigration, and 


an application into the commission for the ‘appointment of a mental specialist, for 
Quebee during the summer—a temporary appointment, for three or four months. 
That recommendation has gone in in favour of Dr. Eric Clarke, a son of Dr. C. J. 
Clarke of Toronto. 


enter Canada by immigration, if it were possible to carry on a complete mental 


h analysis of the immigrants who came in. Of course, that is impossible—or almost so. 


Q. If you could get a man of that class in charge of your work, would you use 


n 
By Mr. Currie: 

-Q. There are certain tests recognized for mental deficiency ?—A. Yes. 

-Q. We used to have an old law, I think that it was, within three or four years 


Ky ot 


Q. Is that still in force?—A. It is still in force, yes. There is a certain para 
Q. A period of probation?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

- Q. It goes beyond that now. A change was made about a year ago. If a man 
yecomes insane any time after he is landed in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Curriz: We must haye a little latitude now during our dry spelt: 


| By Mr. Me hih : 
~Q. In view of the difficulty you have had in selecting your professional and 


m oe up, ate to look around to get a aioe man to net in?—A. Yes, 


aaa: ‘You try to get the man on tap for ‘ifs ab ks aye 
ce _O. And you approach him and say, “Here is an opening for which we are 


that far. I think the moment we decide on an individual whom we thought would | 
[Dr. D. A. Clark.] 


: N ACT 10 AMEND THE orvin SERVICE ACT, 1918 i a 


pl repared to recommend you.”—A. No. I do not think in any instance we have gone _ 


49. ‘What T had in mind was the epidemics that go around the country tA. Yes. : 


\ 


_ while she is thoroughly efficient, we do not think she has had the training which the 
- importance of the work of immigration demands, and so we have at the present time - 


Q. Is his work very important?—A. We think it is one of the most important 
ae in connection with immigration. Complaints have come again and again into 
the department, that the provincial asylums have been under the necessity of caring 
r a number of individuals who should not and would not have been permitted to 


m in a training your other doctors Bias That is exactly what the department wants 


. a8 aman was admitted into Canada, if he went insane he would be returned to the | 


technical personnel, do you, as a matter of fact, when you see one of these appoint-— 
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be 


be Site to fill the appointment—I think the ioe, minister has gone ‘fo the head nae " 


3 


the Civil Service Commission at once. te % 
Q. That being so, and the Civil Service Commission acquiescing in your Branpeal 
would eliminate the competition for that particular position ——A. Well, of course our 
appointments have of necessity been required to be made so quickly that I think that 
was the reason the commission acquiesced in the appointments being made in that 
way. You must remember these appointments are only temporary. 

Q. But they lead to permanent appointments later on?—A. They may. 

Hon. Mr. Caper: Just a moment, you say these appointments are made so 
quickly; are you sure, in connection with this research work that Dr. Amyot has not 
looked over the whole field and taken into consideration the qualifications of a dozen 
men in Canada, all practical men, and has practically made up his mind, although the 
applications have not gone to the Civil Service Commission—as to the man he would 
like to have carry on that work? Perhaps Dr. Amyot can answer that better than 
you can, but I am inclined to think—I do not know-whom he has in sight—but I 
know he has somebody, and I believe that if I would approve his application and 
send it to the Civil Service Commission he would have his recommendation in. 

By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 

Q. What procedure do you follow in the event of a ship bringing immigrants to 
Quebec—you have such ships’—A. Yes. . 

Q. What do you do in the first place—have you a man at quarantine?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Are you going to open up a whole hour’s discussion? 
Mr. THoMPson (Yukon) : No. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. What do you do to satisfy yourself regarding | the bill of health of the ship ?— 
A. The bill of health, of course, is looked over. 

~ Q. By whom?—A. By Dr. Nadeau, in charge of immigration—you were speaking 
of immigration ? 

Q. Yes?’—A. Yes, the doctor looks over the immigration list. at Quebec, and he 
gets in touch with the ship’s doctor, and he sees what has occurred during the voyage 
over, and if certain individuals are reported on that bill of health suffering from a 
disease— : 

Q. For instance, typhus, and bubonic plague, the ship—a ship came in from 
New York a few ie ago with some typhus cases on ae That. should .be ee 
up in quarantine. 

‘Q. Have you a competent man at this point to recognize dees. of that kind? 

—A. Yes, we have a very competent man at Grosse Isle. — 


By Mr. Currie: 
i“ a Could he distinguish typhus from spotted fever or menengitis ¢—A. I would 
nink so. 


Q. They could not tell the difference over in France?—A. Of course, if he 
suspicions that, he would detain it until he was certain. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : 


Q. He would detain the ship?—A. No, he would detain the infected person 
and all the contacts. 


Ww 


The Cuatrman: All of this academic matters, these academic questions, are very 
interesting— 


= Dri D. As Clark} " 
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on. erty CALpER: ee between doctors. 


Lee ‘The ‘OnairMan: But we are not getting on with the purpose for which this 
; committee was created. Have you any further questions to ask Dr. Clarke in regard 
to the matter at issue. ’ 


‘Mr. Currir: Has he been asked with reference to the Bill? 
' The eee: Yes. 


Bn 

ee 

h , Ap, Mr. Currie: 

Q. You have gone over the clauses of the Bill?—A. Yes. ar Rs, 

P Q. Will you make up a memorandum, or a list of the names of those who have 
been appointed in your department since you have been in the position. 

Mr. Currie: You have a copy of it. Any amendments you can suggest in that, | 

you might send tp the secretary and the chairman as soon as possible. 


4 ) 
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) By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


—_ Q. You admit you got your own position after the position was advertised and 
competition was held against other medical men?—A. I must have. 

ng _ Q. I look upon you as a pretty good product of our system?—A. Thank you. 

b _ Q. That combats your theory that good medical men will not apply for medical 
* positions ¢—A. Of course IT was urged very strongly by Dr. Amyot to apply for’ the 
g position. 


Witness retired. 


~Mr. Ormonp HigMaAn, Director Electricity and gaz inspector, sworn. 


" 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
BS: Q. You are connected with what department ?—A. With the Trades and Com- 
merce now. , 
fe | Q."How many years have you been there?—A. Since ‘September, 1918. 
me Q. How many years have you been in the service?—A. 29. 

_ Q. Twenty-nine years?—A. Yes. 
 Q. You are in charge’ of what branch in the Trade and Commerce Department? _ 
_ —A. The Electricity and Gas Inspection. . 
———-Q. ~Were you in the Trade and Commerce Department before?—A. No. 
-~—--—-Q. ~-You have been connected with this Electricity Branch? What do you call it? 
_ —A. Gas and Electricity. 
ee ' Q. For’ how long?—A. Twenty-nine years. I prepared the legislation in 1892, 
for the electrical installation. 3 

= -Q. You have been in that branch for twenty-nine years?—A. Yes. 
bs. : Q. T think you wrote a letter to.some person that was submitted here?—A. Dr. 
x Roche. It was a personal letter and I did not expect it would be printed because some 
oh the people alluded to are still living and I don’t want to hit them too hard. 
 Q. I don’t think any names are mentioned?—A. They are in the paper . - 
B erty. > L think they were referred to as saloon keepers and fellows like that ?—A. 
The appointments are there by name in the paper. 


% 
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wa By the Chairman: 
- -‘The Cuamman: They should not be published. 


Mr. Curr: They are all here in the record. 
By ‘ (Mr. O. Higman.] 
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in Toronto, or the Consumers’ Gas Company; at the beginning they brought the is 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: uae | Beery ne Moat 

Q.. Just let me see that record for a minntee We ont Haeitort any» names at van 
the present time at any rate. Is the shoemaker still with you i—A. Yes. 
Q. He has been there since 1901?—A. Yes, sir. si 
Q. Is a fairly good official to-day al He i is not very much to- day, and he noe 


it after a style. I: 
Q. How old is he?—A. I: presume hee is about sixty now. I: could not tell you 


off-hand just ‘his exact age. mh 
Q. In the neighbourhood of sixty? What is his work ?—A. To test electric 


metres. 
Q. That is not a very hard job, is it?—A. teat it. 


Mr. Grizspacu: He has to know a volt when he sees it. 


/ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


(). Do you mean to say that in twenty-one years he has hoe been able to learn 
how to test a meter?—A. If a question was to arise as to an electrical. condition 
?econcerning his testing he would know absolutely nothing about it. 

Q. After twenty-one years’ service?—A. Yes, unless he took up the study anit 

Q. Have you met this man personally?—A. Yes, I gave him his first lessons. 

Q. Have you seen him within the last ‘ten years?—A. No, I have not been in 
his district. I have an outside supervisor now. He attends to that part of the work. 

Q. Take so far as that man is concerned, it has been reported to you in the last 
ten years he is not giving satisfactory service?—A. He is a part time man and he. 
is doing the little work that has to be done. 
Q. Are most of these men part time men ?—A. Nor, they are full time. 

@. What would you pay them during the year?—A. $500. 

@. What part of his time will he give to the service¢—A. Just. herietes the 
companies need a meter tested.. He has a shoe shop in the city where he resides. 

@. He is still running the shoe shop?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Whenever they want a meter tested?’—A. He puts in, I presume, so many 
hours a day in his office, or some portion of the day. He has his time mapped out that 
way. poate 

Q. Have you any reason to think from your reeords and correspondence with him 
that his work is not satisfactory?—A. Well, I have had no complaints. You must 
understand that the companies are quite satisfied to have a non-competent man in 
some of the places because they can control him. ' 

@. I would nct say that?—A. We have had that experience. 

Q. Why can they not control a conrpetent man? You are referring to a man not 
carrying out his duties and being subject to influence. What is the difference between | 
a competent man and an incompetent man in that respect ? 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. I think we ought to know what the duties are before we proceed further. 
What do the duties of an inspector of an electric meter consist of ?—A. He has, of 
course, his standard instrument and he has to connect it up with the meter. 

Q. Where are the meters? Are they in the people’s houses or are they in the 
factory first?—A. They are usually, in the large cities, to save the carting of the 
meters, we do the’ testing of the meters at the company’s premises. i 

Q. Now I manufacture meters. Every meter that I manufacture has to be inspected 
before it leaves the factory. You inspect the meters at the General Electric F actory, ty 
don’t you?—A. No. i 

Q. All right then?—A. We inspect the meters—take the Hydro Electric there 


meters to our office: 
[Mr. O. Higman.] 
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Pg A ka ‘0 ‘your, hse BAG, Yes, to -the testing office. I thomas that was 
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ther expensive and troublesome. 

Wah) They had to ¢art them to your office?—A. And take them ae again, so 
e agreed if the company would give us an office in their premises with a lock and 
ey, SO that we could control that room, we would do the testing on their premises 
and save the expense of cartage. 

: ~Q. We will say the Toronto Electric Light Company have 500 meters, or the 
. ts favarn Electric have 500 meters that they have sent in to them, and they are going 
% to put them out and install them and they have the equipment under lock and key 
eras their office. What does that equipment consist of?—A. Watt meters. 

Q. A very fine instrument is it not?—A. Yes, the best we el ah for the purpose. 
Q. Is it specially built for that purpose?—A. Yes. 


{i watts?—A. It all depends. If it is an ampere meter we test it for amperes. 
Be Q. If it is a direct current meter you use the volt on it?—A. Watt meter for the 
mei erect current. 


omy 
mek: Qe All the ‘man has to do is to attach the pe et the meter to your standards. 


a: Slight adjustments?—A. He has to understand something of electrical fone 
‘ions. I have seen testing going on in a place where the tests were apparently 
da right, but they were all wrong simply because there were substances near that caused 
induction. 

- Q. What substance could cause induction?—A. Iron and steel. 

* — Q. Would not you go all over the room and put it under lock and key and see 
; hat there would not be any magnet around?—-A. No, but there may be something on 
he table. I have approached a sensitive instrument with my watch and found the 
teel case of the watch put the standard out. 

' QQ. A standard instrument; with a rough instrument like that, it would not effect 
it much?—A. No. 

~~ Q. How close do you test? oe many watts/—A. Within one-half of one per 


a ietox bet assemble it again. I es done it SL me ‘You are a uHivetarer man. 
‘hag Q. T have a dozen men can take them apart, they never went to a university, 
" _ and can assemble them again?—A. I would not trust the meter. 


oom nbols and in backyards are building them now, because they are going to under- 
a st tand more about electricity. Supposing you were going to pick a man for a test 
of that kind, what would you do to select a man to fill the job?—A. I would want him 
a to be thoroughly well grounded in electricity. Now in addition to the meter testing 
_ we have over-all tests of power plants. 
Beet QQ. You are asked to make power tests?—-A. Take, for instance, the power plants at 
the elevators at Fort William, every year all the companies, in fact, require us to 
y nake over-all tests, that is, to take in the whole plant, and while it is working to” 
ie ee the meters on the switchboard. 
- Q. You just test the meter?—A. Test the whole plant. 
Q Have you got to test the losses in the transformers?—A. Yes. 

. (Mr. O. Higman.] 


A | say there is no great mystery about those things. You know boys in the 


Q. What next do you have? Do you test those instruments for anything but 
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Q. Is that part of your duties/—A. Yes, we hive te Lene aM power her: cane 
make those tests. They are very becca. ast ie be done by anya who is not y 
trained in the work. 

Q. Let us get down now to how you get your men appointed. fas the Civil 
Service Commission been appointing men for you, or have you been recommending — 
anybody yourself?—A. Prior to 1918, I always made my requisition to the aerury 
minister in writing. 

Q. Did he indicate anybody, or had you somebody in your mind’s eye Bo NG. 
not often. I always asked for an examination. Up to 1907 we were getting a class 
of men that I could not use; at least when they would give me a man that knew 
nothing about the work, I had to get a second man who did know, and so the Service 
got loaded up. 

Q. Up to 1907, what percentage of young men in the country knew anything 
about electricity; how many in a 1,000?—A. I could get them. In 1907, the Act 
was amended in clause 11, and this second paragraph was put in to try and prevent 
the class of men coming that were coming. 


By the Chairman: 


,  Q. While the Colonel is studying the Wee you say that this man under discussion, 
the shoe-maker, was not efficient for the work?—A. No, he was not. I went there 
to put him at his work, and he got the high school master to come with him, because 
he was so absolutely ignorant of the work that he could not. understand, and the 
school master took notes and afterwards instructed him in what I wanted him to do. 
That was the introduction of that man, a very nice man; I would dislike very much 
to say anything that would hurt him. But there he 1s. 

Q. Why is he retained in the Service; why he is not dismissed (ees Well, it is 
not easy to get rid of a man once you get him. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
@. Did you ever recommend his retirement ?—A. No, I did not. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. How old is he?—A. I do not know exactly, but I think he must be 60 or over. 

Q. How many of these inspectors have you, one in every town where there is gas 
and one in every town where there is electricity?—A. No, we have districts. We 
have three main laboratories, standardizing laboratories, one at Ottawa, one at 
Winnipeg, and one at Vancouver. In addition to that, we have 22 inspection districts 
from Halifax to Victoria. The headquarters of the districts of course, are in the 
principal cities. The headquarters of the Ottawa district are here in Ottawa. The 
Toronto district takes in many counties; we go up as far as Parry Sound and that 
part of the country. The headquarters are at Toronto, and so on throughout the 
country right through to the West, and we have something over 100 men, 110 I think. 

Q. When an instrument is offered by a manufacturer, it is something like a 
weigh seale, is it not? Would it»not be much simpler for you—there are only about 
four people making 
where you could give the instruments a thorough turn-over, and give the man his 
hicense?—A. That might work very well with the main builders in Canada, but we . 
have a large number of instruments from Europe. 

@. Could they not be compelled to test them all LA your laboratory and 
charge a fee for them?—A. We require first of all under this Act that before any 
meter is put on the market in Canada, it must be submitted to our laboratory here for | 
a thorough investigation, and if it is a fit and proper instrument to measure electricity 
then we pass it; if it is not, if its electrical characteristics are wrong, we reject it, 
and say, “ You cannot sell that meter in Canada.” 

[Mr. O. Higman.] , 
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es Q. What do you find. wrong with them generally 7—A. Wells we have: not had to 
ie meet very, many. 

~Q. As a matter of fact, there are only about six beats are there not? I mean 
fe standard types?—A. Oh no, there are 20 or 30. 


Be Q. Makes?—A. That have been assented to. N 
: a Q. Passed ?—A. Yes, passed by the department. 
Pe _Q. Do you ever inspect them on the wall? I have had one on my wall now for 


ten or fifteen years, and it may be all wrong. Maybe I am being cheated every 
. ~ minute. What happens?—A. The Act requires every meter to be retested after six 
years, We have got an index card for every meter in Canada; at last we think we 
have, and that meter has to come in for reinspection within six years. 

Q. You take one in, and take it off the wall—-A. And get it tested. 

eS Q. What would be a sign to me that my meter has been tested? Is there a license 
mark on it?—A. It is sealed with wax with the date stamped on it, and that should 
~ come in. Of course, there is a penalty against the company for not bringing meters 
. aK in at the proper time. We are after them all the time. 

a Q. At the date you refer to here, when you had so much trouble with those 
__ appointees, had electricity reached anywhere near the standard of perfection it has 
fe reached now?—A. No. 

QQ. For instance, they did not have stoves?—A. No. 

Q. It was only electric light and a few direct current machines ?—A. There was 
some _ power. 

aie Q. And ordinarily when you asked for an inspector of electricity, I suppose those 
_ members of Parliament who caused so much trouble thought you wanted a man to 
} “measure liquor or something like that and that any old man would do?—A. I will 
_ give you one instance. As soon as we had this Bill amended, I wanted a man in one 
‘an on the western cities. I made a requisition to the Deputy Minister. He consulted 
is the Minister, and it was sent to the member of Parliament representing that district. 
- His attention was called particularly to the section requiring a technical examina- 
Ss tion which says that no person shall be appointed to act as inspector until he has 
bi a passed a qualifying examination in electricity. Now, the answer came back imme- 
diately, “We don’t want this man appointed.” You see they were working on the 
word “appointed.” They said, “We want him employed temporarily.” 

- QQ. Just to try him out?—A. But he came. 

oe ' Q. Do you employ anybody now instead of appointing them?—A. No. 

a Bc” Q. When you want an inspector now what do you do?—A. We make an applica- 


A tion’ through the Deputy Minister, and he sends it to the Commission. 
ee. 


a Br y the Chairman: 
. 
' QQ. There was one doesHon I did not finish. Mr. Higman said he did not like 


BS £0 ‘yecommend this man’s retirement. Why?—A. Well, we get kind-hearted as we 
go along the road. We do not like to do anything harsh. 
; Q. My reason for asking is, are you afraid of political influence in retaining 


By Mr. Currie: 


~~ Q. How many of those men you refer to are still left « on the job?—A. Three or 
four of them only. 
« — _Q. You have not sent them over to the Civil Service Catena 6 see what 
they thought of them?—A. No, several of them have made good. The one that I have 
just instanced, who was brought 1 in without examination, took up a course in electricity 
‘2 m mediately, and he made good in a short time, and is one of our best men. That is 
ost he exception though. 


si 


(Mr. O. Higman. ] 
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Bi Hon. Mr. Calder: RSet a Onsen ee a 

Q. Take the man in my home hee ‘Reina Aa Well, we had not a very good oe 
rey there for a while. We have a first-class man there now, Mr. Hart. 
Q. This man is not there now?—A. No. Mr. Hart is a ere of Queens 


University in Electrical Engineering. ; ce . 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. I understood you to say that ihe Act requiring examination was amended in 


1907. 

Mr. Currie: That is the 1907 Act. 

Witness: The provision was put in this requiring examination: | 

Q. I observe that some of those men appointed subsequent to that date—one 
excise man was appointed in March, 1918; another excise man was appointed in 19016. 
A mechanic over 60 years of age was dosnied in 1917. 

Q. Did those men take the examination?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How were they appointed then?—A. By the Minister. 

Q. Simply over-riding the Act?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. How could he over-ride the clause which says:— | 


“No person shall be appointed to act as inspector or assistant inspector 
until he has passed a qualifying examination in electricity, such examination 
to be held by a board of three examiners composed of the chief electrical 
engineer of the department, who shall preside, and two electrical capers to be 
appointed by the Governor in Council.” . 


How did they manage to get past that?—A. I thought I made that clear. ‘They 
said we are not appointing these men, we are simply asking you to employ them. 

Q. I see. Was he ever appointed?—a. Yes, later on, when he qualified. The 
Commission has been good enough on my BE OS to make the others who 
were qualified permanent, who have been in many years. 

Q. Those were not permanent appointees at all; they were simply engaged ?— | 
A. Some of them. The amendment of the Act in 1907 did a lot of good. We got better “iM 
men after that. 

Q. We have been told here at these gatherings that the procedure in nearly all 4 
the cases where men are appointed i is generally the Deputy Minister and his assistant _ 
have a man in their mind, and they have him employed on probation as it were. They 
get a license for him for six months, temporary employment, and that can be continued 
for a year. Then at the end of the year, if he has qualified, his appointment can be 
confirmed on an examination. Is that the method in your department?—A. No, the 
method that we have now with the Commission is that the position is advertised and ~— 
an examination is held. I have refused so far as I am able to do it to put men on 
temporarily and then subject them to a competitive examination. We have been asked 
to do that several times, but I do not think it is fair to put a man on temporarily, Pe 
advertise the position, along comes a man just out of college who beats him in the 
examination, and he has got to go. That is not quite fair. ane 
Q. You do not think that that is fair?’—A. No. j f hee ‘ae 


By Hon. Mr, abiee: 


Q. In this list of yours, the first man was appointed in 1895, that is 26 years ago @ 
—A. That man is not alive now. 

Q. And the last man was appointed in 1917, and you have eight A, Six are not 

; I have just mentioned six. 

{[Mr. O. Higman.] 
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? fave you iaeaechiod your reports with a view to jotta the Committee have 
ation as to the number of that class appointed in twenty-five years time?—A. 


0, raids 

_ Q. Were there many more than this?—A. There may not have been many more. 
he. In other words you took the trouble to go back in all your records for twenty- 
_ five years, and all the appointments that have been made, and you have found eight 
. _ appointments in that time hay I simply mentioned those. There are others who are 
put on, who qualified later, but without passing the examination. 


particular class. There were others put on without examination. 

-.  Q. Were there many since 1907 who did not pass the qualifying examination ? 
 —A. About a dozen all told. | 
QQ. How many would be appointed from 1907 down to the present time, fifteen 
ers years ?—A. I Suppose two dozen or more. You see the vacancies do not occur very 


E Q. We would fies) to five a letter from you giving the names of everybody 
appointed since that Act was passed, the year of appointment, and opposite each a 
statement as to whether or not they passed the qualifying examination. You wil! 
t us have that?—A. I will do that, if I ean get the record. 

~Q. There will be no question about the record. You know everybody appointed, 
nd you Sai whether they passed the examination or not. (No answer.) 


By Mr. Currie: 


~ Q. On the whole was your staff fairly efficient, or were you having trouble and 
omplaints?—A. We were having trouble in some quarters; the companies complained 
that they were not getting satisfaction. . 
~ Q. The companies?—A. Yes. 


; By Hon. Mr. Calder: ’ 


nere is a Mr. Frankland in Toronto. 
-Q. Did you apply to the Civil Service Commission ?—A. Yes. 


— Q. Or in your service?—A. No, we required him because of increase of work. 

_ Q. It was a new appointment?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And you had no person to promote ?—A. No. 

be ~Q. You applied to the Civil Service Commission to fill the position?—A. Yes. 
-Q. From the time you made application through your deputy, had you ay ane 
bis with that appointment at all? 

shal et Currie: Come on now, Mr. Higman. 
I am trying to think. Letters came up from the Commission asking questions, 
id of course I had to answer them. I do not remember in regard to that particular 


4 


here was a vacancy at Victoria, and one at Vancouver, one at Regina, one at Winni- 


c eg, one at Montrealy and another at Toronto. 
- Q. Did you do the advertising?—A. No sir, the Commission. 
- Q. And those advertisements all appeared at the same time?—A. I presume so; 


1 think SO. The vacancies were given to the Commission. 


: By a pied: i 
ae Ley us assume that the applications came in; they would come into the Com- 


(Mr. O. Higman.] 


—-—-Q. You have already said there were not very many more?—A. Not of that. 


ye Q. Let me have the name of one man appointed within the last six months ten Se 


ay Q. You had no ‘person in the department who could be appointed to that. position? 


Bi: 
one, but’ there were half a dozen vacancies at the time, and an examination was held. | 
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Q. Not to you?—A. No. 


Q. The Commission would have all the applicants aie a) ‘Did you. see ae | 


—A. The papers which I prepared, the examination papers, would be sent to me for 
valuation. 


Q. You set the examination aie Yes. I have got a aarnile here oe you ae 


eare to look at it. 4 Pore 

Q. I do not suppose I would know very much about it. You set the examinations, 
and examined the papers?—A. Yes. _ | 

Q. And gave the marks?—A. Yes. 

Q. You handed these over to the Commission ?’—A. Yes. 


Q. Was there any other part that you took in it outside of that?—A. I think | 


not. 

Q. You were called in in consultation by the Commission, when they were finally 
deciding who should be appointed?—A. I have on two or three occasions. 

Q. On this occasion when you had the six appointments to fill, were you called 
in consultation at all?—A. No, but I was consulted in this way; that I had to make 
a report on qualifications. 

Q. What phase of their cualifications did you report upon? You examined 
their papers ’—A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave those papers a mark?—A. Yes. 


Q. And sent the Commission the result of your marking. Now outside of that, 


what was there?—A. On this occasion they also submitted what is called the educa- 
tion values, I do not know exactly the term. 

Dr. Rocue: A special position form, experience and education. 

~Wirness: We never made education a part of our examination, as that paper 
shows. 

Mr. Curriz: That is a a’simple paper—a practical paper, but it is aapla 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


@. You were called in in this case—remember [ am sticking to the case’where you 
have the six positions to fill—-you were called in after the examinations were passed 
upon to pass your judgment upon their educational eat eu ¢—A. Well, the 
papers were submitted to me in my office. 

_ Q. I quite understand that you set the examination paper, and they wrote on it, 
and you marked it, and you send the result of the marking to the Commission. Now 
then you said beyond’that you were called in in a consultative way to pass judgment 
upon them?—A. No, sir, that is a mistake. They sent further papers outside of the 
examination papers, as to general fitness. 

Q. You had nothing to do with the preparation of those?—A. No. ‘4 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the marking of them?—A. Yes, we made 
a report on them. 

@. Did you do it yourself?—A. I assisted, with the Assistant Director in the 
Laboratory. ) 

Q. That is the two of you judged these papers¢—A. Yes. 

Q. And you put markings on them’?—A. Yes. 

Q. And sent them back?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Commission had before them your markings on the technical examina- 
tion ?—A. Yes. 


| 


Q. Your markings plus somebody who assisted you with educational examina- | 


tion’?’—A. Yes. 

Q. And you left that with the Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the Commission ask you to do anything further in ‘connection with these 
appointments ?’—A. I think not. 

[Mr. O. Higman. ] 
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‘ll Bh te) ee eek I do not think that anything further was said to me. 

| ae As a matter of fact, in connection with these appointments, did you not recom- 
mend to the Commission, as a result of those examinations, whom in your judgment 

pekould be appointed?—A. No. 

Q. You did not do that?—A. No. 

—Q. Quite positive2—A. Quite positive. 

~ Q. Did your deputy ?—A. No. 

Q. The other man you spoke of?—A. No one in the department. 


~ Commission made the appointment. 

Q. You set the paper?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did the marking in the case of one of the papers and somebody else 

- set the paper and you did the marking in the case of the other paper?—A. Yes. 

QQ. I would presume the Commission would decide who should be appointed from 

your markings. One man was rated, we will say, 90 in one paper and 80 in the other, 
_and nobody got any higher than he did, he would be appointed?—-A. Not. necessarily. 

a Q. Then what good was the examination?—A. Let me explain, sir. The over- 

. man might get 50 marks— 

: Q. We will except that man?—A. And a man living here who had not been over- 

| seas would have 99, but the overseas man would get it. 

e -Q. Assuming they were all civilians, and none of them had soldier experience. 

You would mark those men, and one got 90 on one paper and 70 on the other, and 

a no person comes up to that point, all civilians, that man you marked 90 and 70 


Q. Thosé are the only things he was examined upon. After all, the examination 

on merit is the only test. You rate that man higher than anybody else; why should 
he not get it?—A. I see no reason why he should not. 

~ . Q. Do you know any case where he did not?--A. Except in the case of the 

: overseas man. 

Q. So that, as a matter of fact, the men who get those jobs are the men you 

BeAye the highest marks to?—-A. Yes, the men who won the examinations. 


By “Mr. Currie: 
Q. You were then attached to the Inland Revenue Department?—A. Yes. 
7 Q. Who was the chief of the Inland Revenue in Toronto then?—A. We were 
i — not connected with any— 
. Q. I am just asking you that question, who was the chief of the Inland 
oe 2—A. I do not know. 
_ Q. Mr. Frankland; he had-been there for many years?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is this a son.of ‘his?’—A. I do not know. 
Dr. Rocue: I do not know. 


i Rats 


By Mr. Currie: 

Ms Q. There is a great deal of lack of knowledge about it. You will have to find 
E re He certainly wrote a fine examination. . 

Q. I think you will find he is a son of ex-Alderman Frankland. (No answer). 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

 Q. The only point I want to make—and I do not say you would do it ie a 
" minute—and I do not say you would if you had ever considered it—?—A. Do what? 
bs EC). “That: man’s job depends upon your marking, and any man who wanted to 
) Bes favouritism could, in the first place have a man apply, and in the second place 
he could mark him up to a point where he would get the job, and if he wanted to 
ae * [Mr. O. Higman.] 
229124 a aa 


tek. am 


ers get the job?—A. Possibly, I do not know just what the Commission would do. 


Q. It was left entirely with the Commission from that point on?—A. Yes, the 


show favouritism, the power lies in his hand ay Do Maa ean. by 
~ an influence— Fea a ue Ra ay an 


_ think that there was nothing but the Civil Service Commission in the whole country, 


¥ 


Q. No, I said I would not cote it fon a nae, but somebody. else migh 
they wanted to, under the system 2A, No, I had no idea this man was applying. | : 
Q. Suppose it was a job in some other department and the ck officer. wanta | 


: to have some person get that job, he goes around and says, “ Well now, John, you had — 
better apply,” and he applies, and John writes on the examination, and his’ papers 


are finally examined, and he gets 95 per cent, and he lands the job. It lends itself, 
if somebody wished to use it in that way, to favouritism ?—A. Well, I have gosivied ! 
the Commission in their advertising. ‘I have got advertisements how the Commis- 


- sion and sent them out, and asked our men to distribute them so as to be sure’ to! 


get applicants. We have had difficulty in pretting mene. \ 38.) iy 


By Mr. Currie: ' 
Q. Let us get down to gas. You have been talking anent Be Your were 
first in charge of the gas before there was any electricity. Is that not right. Veit } 
are really a gas o, I assumed the gas at about the time I introduced the 


electricity. The Porter who was there before me lett on account of ill-health and 


age, and I took hold in 1892 or 1893. 

Q. You still carry on with the gas. oA A est 
« Q. Have you had any such troubles as this with the gas Ee No, there was never _ 
any provision in the gas Act for an examination, and the work is not so difficult. I — 
may say we always ask for an electrical man and we teach him the ane We male 
sure we get the electric end of it right. 

Q. After going all over this question and looking at it from every point of. view, ) 
don’t you think that if you were allowed to select your own men by examination, a 
really just the way you have done in this case, and submitted the results to the Deputy. i 
head of the Minister, don’t you think the result would be just as satisfactory as they 
are with the Commission? Supposing the Commission put somebody over you that — 

‘eally might be a technical man, but would not be a good man practically—you have 
cs have the human in your business as well as any place else?—A. Yes: Of course 


we are assuming there something that is not likely to happen or be possible. I do not Me 


think that an Act of Parliament would be passed to give me the power, or even the | 9 
Deputy Minister, to make an appointment without appealing to the Minister— a 

Q. The Minister is the man who gets the money for the department. He is me a 
man who has to face the angry mob on election day, and don’t you think he. ought tow 
have a little say too?--A. Apart from that, what I meant was this— a 

Q. You know the idea of responsible Government that we brought down from 
Alexandor MacKenzie—don’t you think we are going outside of that nowadays and 
setting up a bureau/—A. I think in the different services you ought to get the men es 
you need, the kind of men that you need. That is all I would care for; I would not ~ 
care what the polities were if I eould get men trained for my work, and as the ; 
Commission has been giving me the right of men I am satisfied. / 4 


| ; j 
By Mr. Currie: ; 


Q. You have read the Act over, Mr. Tigman ’—A, No, sir, I have not.. : 
Q. Your have not read the Act?—A. No, sir. Mend Ral 


@. Not having read the Act, how does it come that you saw so many cbjections? 
—A. From the newspaper reports. 


Q. My dear sir if you believe what you see in the newspapers here, you Seulan : 


but if you sat here, as we have been doing, day after day, you would soon find out that 
they are very much lacking?—A. A copy of the Votes and ioe is sent to. aan 
cflice, and I saw that a Bill was to be introduced. ae oe 

Q. I think I will have to have. a copy of this evidence sate to you s 80 as. s to co n 
you. 
[Mr. 0. Higman.] ; 


bad 


0 these examination papers aly were referred to by you, were they te 
ed te number: or by name?—A. By number. I did not know who the parties were. ag 44; 
‘on. Dr. Roonn: That is right; that is the whole point. HP 


{ 


ae y Mr. Currie: 


& ‘The only people: to know who they were were the CHYi Service Commission’ fee Sao am 


By Dr. oa 

‘Q, The examination, Mr. Higman, was held in order that you might assure 
irself of. getting somebody with the necessary qualifications?—A. Yes, I have 
no asked to prepare the papers and it was sent by registered letter to the printer in 
our oo Doctor, and that was the end of it as far as | was concerned. 


By ‘Mr. PEG ip! . | a 
i Q. You would not know John Smith if he came up for examination?—A. No. bi yd 
ba Rocur: That ought to convince you, Mr. Calder, that it was all right. Dy cata 
| Hon. Mr. Catper: I know too much about examination papers to take much — 


% 


het) By Dan. se . sh 
yan Mr. Higman, just a minute. Suppose no person was appointed who dad aern a ak 
: oc that examination’—A. No, a) Oe 


& 


By Mr r. Currie: 


‘by Han ee Calder: | ON nara 
ve those all part time men?—A. No. Pines 


. oy ny Mr. Currie : BP Aisa 

ed me Q. Who are the full-time men; how are they paid?—A. From $1,260 to $4 GOO, 1a 

Me) iO. At that time?—A. No, perhaps from $700 to $900 or about, and with a meee | 
5 a rst would probably get $1,200. 


Ba ren Mr. Calder: ae | , Rie 


. There was a Man appointed in Halifax in 1917?—A. Yes. ee ke 
He turned out all right?—A. Not very good. ‘So Fey 


Q. Not very good?—A. Not very good. fos 
‘ How many men have you in your department, Mr. Higman?—A. You mean 


| ther throughout the country? I think it is 107 or 108. ae 
a (a8 Hai you el promotions to make throughout the year?—A. Not very Cee 
) i ? ie te 


aren ie-eaho ‘makes those promctions now?—A. The Guinean RR ay 
Would you prefer to make them yourself?—A. I don’t know. I would like we 


cae en them. Of course I do. . 
4 ened (Mr. O. Higman.] 
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Q. Do you think the Commission or ee e Commission employs knows 
as much about those men as you do?—A. No. 

Q. You would like to make these yourself iA. Ved but I do not ere it would 
be allowed to. | 


Mr. Currie: Don’t be too sure about that. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


(): Mr. Higman, have you made any recommendations to a Commission for 
promotions ?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Have they been carried out?—A. I think so. 

Q. Should you not make them yourselves ?’—A. It does aoe yet 

Q. Why does it not work?—A. It is beyond me, sir. | 


By Mr. Currie: : 


Q. Does the Commission interfere with the operations of your office, or your 
staff in any way, or anything of that kind—have they done so since you were there? 
—-A. No. 

Q. And you have no complaints about the Commission to make on that score 
or anything of that kind?@—A. I would be inclined to draw the line if they pees Nest 
to interfere with any of my men or the system in any way. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): ‘ 


Q. Which system do you prefer to work under, the present one or the one post 
was in vogue before the establishment of the Civil Service Commission ?—A. The 
present one. 

Q. Do you consider you get more efficient men under that service?—A. Yes. 

(. Under this system?—A. Yes. 


By Dr. Roche: 


@. How many applications did ous have at that examination of which you 
spoke a moment ago?—A. I think six or seven. : . 

@. Were there not ten who passed the examination atid were placed on the 
eligible list?—A. I think eighteen, if I remember rightly, wrote altogether, and ten 
were passed. One man was given a job at. ‘Regina, but he turned it down and we 
are still short one there. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Do you recommend the minimum and maximum eae to be fixed by the 
Civil Service Commission?’—-A. Yes, the recommendation goes to Council, or the 
Commission—I do not know which—that is taken care of by the accountant, and 
he gets a report from me as to whether or not they have been discharging their — 
duties satisfactorily. | 

Q. How many men have you here in your office at Ottawa?—A. I have six in q 
the laboratory, a stenographer and indexing clerk— g f 

Q. That is eight?—A. And myself, that is nine—about nine altogether. pi 

Q. You do recommend every one, leaving yourself out, of the eight for increases > 
this year?’—A. I don’t think so. I signed three requisitions for increases. « 

Q. Their salaries are fixed by this time. They are fixed for this year oA Yes. 

Q. Do you say you have only eight employes? 4 \ 

Q. Surely you know whether or not you See aye them all, or which ones 
you, did not recommend?—A. I do not think we were asked. They took it for’ granted, 


seeing us going in and out all the time, we are doing our duty and so they gave us | 
the increases. 


[Mr. O. Higman.] 


peg . 


i EG: So the eight got the increases?—A. I hope so. 

a —Q. Do you know?—A. I do not know, as a matter of fact. I got mine. But 
| “have now reached the limit after climbing for 29 years. 

: Q: Just one moment, you have a staff of eight, every one of whom is under your 
_ personal supervision, ‘working with you, every day, This is getting on in May, and 
the first of the fiscal year started in April. Those people had to get their cheques 
at the end of April. Do you mean to say that as head of the branch you do not know 
Die whether | or not every one of those eight got the increase in salarty?+—A. No. That 
: ? is a matter that is controlled by the Chief Accountant. 

a Q. The Accountant does what he pleases in that connection ?—A. Not just that, 
Be one or two of the men are at their maximum. 

a Q. How many are at the maximum?—A. I think two or nae ee. 

i: Q. That leaves six to take care of. Do you mean to say that you do not know, 
_as head of the branch, whether these six have received increases ?—A. I made a formal 
recommendation in regard to it. 

i Q. Then do you mean to tell me the Commission arranged for. these increases 
Be thon consulting you at all?—A. Yes, if they got a report oe the Deputy 
_ Minister. 

Q@. If the Deputy Minister, who does not. know the work of then people as you 
know it—who cannot possibly know it—would he«make a recommendation for 


$93 ra: 
<a 


~ ant, and possibly he may have said : “Here, these people are all right for their regular 
-- Increases.” 


‘ 4 done. I have no distinct recollection at the moment, but that is the method the 

~ accountant usually follows. He prepares the list of increases due under the law, 

and as soon as a report is made that satisfactory service has been given, the list goes 

J through. 

4 cs _  Q. We have not had any evidence of that character from any other department. 

In every case there has been a straight recommendation by the deputy head of the 

Bt. _ department or of the branch. Then the deputy ntinister makes the recommendation 

va to the Commission. 

— Q. Do you think your deputy minister would make a recommendation of that 
kind without consulting you?—A. He can get the information {from the chief 

: a accountant. 

. Q. What in the world’s business Gould the chief accountant have in regard to 

the furnishing of the increases in salary?—A. I control only the technical work of 

B ihe branch and the men under me, of course. 

% Q. Are you the head of the branch?—A. Not in so far as the spending of money 


: or the keeping of accounts is concerned. 


ant of the department. age 
~~ Q. How many men have you in your braneh, or women? I mean, right in under 


422 
Q. The accountant is outside of that?—A. Yes, that is so. He is the chief 
accountant for the whole department, so many branches. 

= Q. Does that accountant come in and watch every day to see what your staff is 
_ doing and to see whether they are doing their work properly, and so on? Does he 
know ee a about it?—A. No. 

3 _ Q. Does the deputy minister come in and watch the procedure in your depart- 
~ ment?—A. No. 

i ~ QQ. If a recommendation is to be made as to the efficiency of this staff—as to 
whether or not they should get the increase, who is the man who should give that 
“ nformation ?—-A. I would be called upon to do that, if there was any doubt in regard 


re any one of these individuals, 
i i . . (Mr. O. Higman.] 


Ba. 
rt » 
OO ay ; . 


increases of salary without consulting you?—A. The list is prepared by the account-— 


Q. He would say that to you?—A. Yes sir, I would not say that was actually 
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Q. You have got an accountant in your branch?—A. No, it is the chief account- 


~ your personal control in the electrical and gas branch?—A. Fight or nine, as I said. ~ 


v 


oe iy would come in and see you?—A. Yes. I put my name to th 
eb presume they were for increases. 


ne If you were catied” upon you anne be alee ‘upon Ute 


ae ‘the ace é 
nee 0 or ke Bats 


Q. You did not know what you were signing ?—A. Yes, IE re 


. Q. Then you were signing a recommendation for an increase in ‘salary {— AL 
Yes, three or four of them. I have a recollection of signing three or four. . 
Q. And the others did not get the increases cay They did not ask me if. they 


a were entitled to get them. 
Q. Do I quite understand that because some other person would age to ‘pass 


_ judgment—you have eight, and you say two are up to the maximum, and you also” 
_ say that you have a recollection of signing some documents which provided for an 


increase in the case of three or four—what about the other two?—A. I cannot tell you. 
‘Q. That is a remarkable state of affairs?—A. I can find out. JOE course, you 
cannot expect me to carry those things with me. 


e 


By Mr. Currie: Atti ner 


Q. Mr. Higman, following that up a little bit, you are following the line of least 
resistance? You take charge of the work, and look after the technical work, and the 
rest of it—A. They expect me to make a:report if there i is not anyone in my DRS 


doing their duty, and I certainly would do it. 


By Dr. Roche: 
@. Mr. Higman, you spoke a moment ago about ane uchenerndod Ata 


~ 


of these temporary appointments, and having recommended to fill these temporary — 


appointments certain men who had been with you for about seven years—that they 
be given permanencies—how long ago was that sae te They have been made permanent, 
I think, within the last month or ‘so. 


@. Under the blanket regulation?’—A. Yes, there were seven or tad who ‘had > 
been on for many years, and had qualified, and I saw no reason why they should © 
not write an examination after being years at the work, and I made a -recommenda- i 


tion that they be placed upon the permanent list. 
Q. There were several thousand put on in that way? —A. Moke 


St 


The CuairmMan: Have you any other questions to ask the witness? 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. You have none of your relatives, by marriage or otherwise, under you in 
that department?—A. No, nor in the service of the eng eaeiee ! of Canada. cae 


The Committee adjourned until Saturday, May 14, 1921, at braven: 0 john in the 
forenoon. 
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OM ee of the last ebeae were Sea and confirmed, i. . 


Messrs. O’Connor, Patterson and MacNeil were in attendance 


| Meo ©. O’Connor, President, Civil Service Faderanon: of aaa : 
a sworn and examined by members of the eons and frODe forther 
 dicharged. ; / Sea 


ENS 


oy i | BAN) tt being 1 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3, 30 Pp. m. ‘this day. 


aay he Wie 
4 PAE i igi . iy. Mula Py Teeth 


The Clerk of the Committee was ae to prepare a list apne ‘th 1s. 
received from the various departments to date and to ‘present same at the meeting 
the Committee on Monday. . Ta a CN ae a 


ee : Mr. Patterson, President of the dene S ederal Bimployees of Oriana, 
” called, sworn and examined, and discharged. . fe 


et 
pie 


| Mr. G. G. MacNeil, Dominion Secretary, GW.V.A, was ‘pad pe 
examined, and having bonehided his evidence was excused from further atte 


i ane _ The Committee adjourned until 11 o’clock, a.m. Monday, the 16th instant, a 


nay a “Mr. Foran, Secretary of. the Civil Qopyice. Commission to be then. called 
CON opexami ned, x) MERTON | i 
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_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


SaTurDAY, May 14, 1921. 


ny The Speeial Committee anion to consider Bill 122, an Act to amend the — 
2) Civil Service Act, 1918, met at 11 o'clock a.m., the Hon. Mr. Spinney presiding. 


/ 


'- “J. 0. O’ Connor, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your official capacity?—-A. My position is President of the cae 
- Service Federation of Canada. 

i Q. Your association, I think, has expressed a desire that you should have the 
~ opportunity of addressing this Committee dealing with Bill 122?—A. Yes. 
' Q. We would be very glad to have your statement now for the Committee’s — 
information ?—A. I may say, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, that 
_ the Civil Service Federation of Canada has not had an opportunity in convention 
to consider this Bill, but the subject matter of the Bill has been considered from 
time to time at all our.conventions, and I think I am well within the mark in saying 

\ that the Civil Service Federation of Canada is against the principle enunciated in 
_ the Bill practically in toto, that there is scarcely a section or a sub-section of the Bill 

_ which we find meets with the approval of civil servants, as they have discussed these — 
He nites since the beginning of Civil Service organization. With your permission I _ 
shall run briefly through the Bill, and show wherein we believe this is against the — 
i idea of Civil Service reform, and ‘wherein we are opposed to certain clauses in the 


With. regard to sub-section 1 of section 1, which proposes that certain classes 
shall be withdrawn from the operations of thie Civil ‘Service Act, I may say that — 
we are not able to speak for all of these classes, but we are able to speak for some 
of them, and we are able to speak for the principle which underlies this proposal to 
‘ withdraw these classes from the operations of the Civil Service Act. It is our 
opinion that in certain cases, for instance the appointment of manual labourers on 
short time works, that no harm.will be done to the principle of Civil Service reform 
Pe if these men are appointed under other auspices than the Civil Service Commission. 
Similarly with regard to postmasters whose remuneration consists of a portion of | 
the revenue and receipts of the office, but in respect of that class I would say that, 
with regard to the more important offices, we believe these should be under the Civil 
Service Commission. With regard to the professional, scientific, and technical 
officers employed, I may say that there is an association, a professional institute, 
which I believe can speak more clearly for these offices, and we cannot only say that 

. which I believe can speak more clearly for these offices, and we can only say that — 
ei we believe and we have knowledge from what has occurred under former Civil Ser- 
ice Acts, that the taking of these out from under the Civil Service Commission 
would open the door wide to abuses which occurred in the past, and which undoubt- 
B ay would occur in the future. ‘ 


+o. 


4 


a 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
~ Q. You do not speak for them?—A. Not particularly. We have a number of | 


ct =o 
hem in our ee but they have an association of their own. We speak for — 
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them in so fay as this point is concerned, that it is very difficult to draw the line as eh 
to who are professional, scientific and technical officers, and we know that under — 
former Civil Service Acts a number of persons were appointed whose qualifications 


you could hardly consider as coming under the terms of this clause. 
Q. Generally speaking, from your standpoint, you would object to any men of 


this class, professional, scientifie and technical, being taken—?—A. Generally speaking. 


There may be specific cases in which we would not object, but generally we would 
object: Ma teak | . 

Q. Do you think there may be specific cases where the Government should 
appoint those officers direct?—A. No, I do not see any necessity for it whatever. It 
seems to me the Civil Service Commission can make investigations and make appoint- 
ments quite satisfactorily. 


Q. Are you aware of the fact that under the system as it now prevails, as a 


matter of fact the Civil Service Commission depends upon the recommendation 
that comes from the deputy—that they do not make the selection?—A. I am aware 
that they appoint a board to go into the qualifications of these different officers, and 
T think that is a very good policy, but I am also aware— | 

Q. That is not the point; as a matter of fact, according to some evidence that 
has come before us, while there may be a certain formula gone through, the appoint- 
ment is practically made by the department?—A. That was not my impression, and 
T do not think that is the intention of the Civil Service Act. It may be that in this 
time of transition certain things will have to be done that will not be done when 
the Act is fully in operation. 


Q. Take the case,before us last night. Dr. Clark was here from the Department ay 


of Health. They wanted a man to take care of venereal diseases work, only one 
for the whole of Canada, no others in that class at all. They got in certain applica- 
tions that were considered unsatisfactory and the deputy minister, Dr. Amyot, went 
out and induced another man to put in his applicaticn?—A. Yes. 

Q. He put in his application and got the job?—-A. Well, the point with regard to 
that I think is that the advertisement was madé.by the Civil Service Commission, and 
then when they could not find anyone they went out and found somebody who would 
take the position. Under political patronage I never heard of an advertisement being 
made for a position, except perhaps a general advertisement at election times. 

Q. We have had evidence that so far as professional men are concerned, the best 
professional men will not apply at all?—A. I think that is a question of salaries. 

Q. There is evidence to the effect that they go out and look for these men ?— 
A. It is quite within the province of the Commission to invite applicants for positions. 
That is well understood, but those applicants should be passed on by some independent 
body after they are invited. 

Q. I wonder if there is much passing on when the deputy goes out’ and finds a 
man and he gets him to put in an application, and finally says, this man should be 
appointed ’—A. We have heard of complaints in the service that perhaps an efficient 
examination was not held. We reported certain positions, and a number of those 
were traced down and the position is something like you have stated there that appli- 
cants who were fully qualified were not found, and somebody had to be hunted up to 
make application. | | 


Q. You are not really speaking for that professional class?—A. No, I don’t under- a, : 
take to speak on their behalf. The opinion of the Federation is that there should be __ 
well defined rules laid down so that no particular section of the people, political or 


otherwise, should have the appointing of candidates who would be appointed outside 
the Commission, that should be on some open basis free to all. ° 
Q. Take your country postmaster getting $40, $50, $75 or $100 in a year. What 
sort of rule would you lay down in that regard?—A. The present system appears to 
work out pretty well, that is, that you get good men by applying to the principal men 
in the community no matter what their religion or their afliohane ve 
(Mr. J. C» O’Connor.] 
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Aa. Who appoints these country postmasters?—A. The selection is made by the 


- in connection with postal notes. Just speaking with my chief this morning, he 
we expressed an idea in which I concur, that we have had greater satisfaction with 
the appointees under the present system than under the past system. That is to 
say in the country offices; we have been able to get men with whom the department 
can deal satisfactorily. 

Q. That is because you eo out and get them yourselves?—A. Yes, but as far as 
we are concerned, we know nothing about them. 


’ department wants the best men they can get in the locality and you can understand 

-_-with a small salary it is sometimes difficult to get men to undertake the duty. 

Q. Do you think a member of Parliament who represents his constituency and 

- who knows his constituency, a man who has lived there for years, a man who knows 
all the circumstances connected with his district, don’t you think he is in a position 

__to decide for a country postmaster?—A. He may be in a position to, but I don’t see 


ee 
—< = 


b any advantage to him. ‘The only possible advantage there can be is a political advan- 


Ry. 4 tage. 


~ anxious that the man in charge of that post office should be a competent man, other- 
_ wise it is only going to make trouble for him. Why in the world should he want to 
put an incompetent man in a post office and raise trouble with everybody in the 
-district?—A. I don’t know why he should, but we know facts, and such men have 
- been acting in times past in the country post offices. 
Mp Q. So far as these country postmasters are concerned I doubt if we had evidence 
that the men appointed under the old plan are any worse than the men appointed 
now. I am speaking now merely of the country postmasters?—A. I will give you the 
information we had in one branch of the department. In other branches of the depart- 
ment they may say differently, but that is the experience we had with the country 
__ postmaster and we deal with them to quite a considerable extent. 


Bar! 


Mr. Argue: You asked him whether a member of Parliament who knows every 
corner of the constituency, would not be in a better position to make those appoint- 
ments and recommendations than under the existing system. Do you think every 


- member of Parliament knows every corner of his constituency ? 


a 
_ inspector ? . . 
Bess Mr. Arcur: That was not the question. As I understood you made the inference 
that a member of Parliament knows every corner of his constituency. 
Hon. Mr. Carper: He knows his whole ,constituency and the requirements of his 
constituency better than any inspector. 


-_we had before us the other evening stated he has four inspectors in a district. It is 
their particular business to pay particular attention to that end of the work. A 
~ member of Parliament may have a general idea. 

oe Hon. Mr. Cauper: Their business is to go out to John Jones, who is running 
a country post office and find out who are eligible for positions. 

Mr. Kennepy: Do you know all the post offices in your constituency ? 

Hon. Mr: Caper: Not at all. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: In my ease, in the constituency I represent I have no oppor- 
tunity to go through it, but if you ask me about the constituency I represented in the 
Baca House I knew every corner of it. 

[Mr. J. C. O’Connor.’ 


2M is poetoks I might say in my own department we deal with small temporary offices | 


Q. As a matter of fact your men go out and dig up the men you want?—A. The 


Q. Not at all. He is very anxious that his people should be satisfied. He is very 


Mr. Arque: I don’t think that with regard to post office business. The inspector — 


~ + Mr. Kennepy: There-are a great many in my constituency I have never been in, — 


Hon. Mr. ‘Catper: Don’t you think you know your district better than the ‘ 


Pfs 


H 


men, and your weights and measures men, all your customs officials, and so on > a 


Yi) 


vacancy. I know that for a fact. » 


) 


ney 


tk: 


Se ts (Mr. J.C. O’Connor.] , : 


i auswers so far that there are only two subdivisions of civil servants. under discussion, ve 


ait 


ae my Py eeatction be that aie) 


- Mr. Kennepy: In my own constituency there are a munnbee aa ipece oticee | in hick ine 
e ae not be at all in a position to recommend a man ae fill it should there be a 


‘Hon. Mr. Cauprr: On the other hand the Post Office Department | can very. well 
ascertain the necessary information to make that appointment direct. GN , sh 


Mr. Arcug: You are raising the point that the member should know better an xe 
oe inspector. As I gather these inspectors visit these post. offices every seat Nev xin ae 


Wirness: Or the assistant. aN eae als 
My. THomeson (Yukon): This would come under an academic discussion. 


- Wirness: Now, with regard to the subsection of section hi which’ ee shal 
those persons who are to be withdrawn from the Civil Service Act, shall be dealt 
with, regulated, by the authority which prevailed before this Act came into force, | 
‘this opens a very wide field indeed, that was the Act in 1908 which applied to. ineulel! 
oe and finally ’to certain sections of the :outside service which had some sort 
of classifications and regulations, but there were large parts of the outside service 
ae were under very ee regulations which were ruled by the He 
putting into effect a section like this. They are simply meant to have multiplied the 
_ regulations under which those persons would be governed, and whether the regula-. : : 
tions were good, bad or indifferent they would be brought into effect and could only — 
be changed by the Governor in Council in dealing with the persons ‘concerned, ie) 
there would be an entire lack of uniformity with regard oe promotion, transfer and 
salaries, ete. ; nn, 


By Hon’ Mr. Caulder: i if Rahs ie ; a 


Q. That applies only to what section?—A. To classes it is provided to take out 
from under the Act. 3 Mt 

-Q. That is manual labourers, postmasters of ai: type referred to and 1 professional nO 
technical and scientific men?—A. Yes. i a Ng 

@. It would not apply to all the clerical staffs, ay your ‘Gvaber: men and nes ay 


A. It would apply to any that were brought under this By the nema: which 
was put on the section. Lee 


(. Manual labourers, professional men aad Dona ae of a ‘certain class A, me 
Yes. | ] gia 
Q. Your objection would not extend very far?—-A. Perhaps not, but it Se 


be widespread in this way, that the regulations under which they would serve would | i 
be very diverse, i hans ain 


* 


Mr, Grirspacu: I have been rather struck in connection with the eapseianes ae 


the inside service.and the outside service. I was rather. surprised | to find that that 
was the case, and I am seeking for a fresh division of civil servants somewhat along | 
wine line. You have in the civil service two classes of people it seems .to. me, one x 
class who entered the service intending to make it more or less a life work, 
in for it as young men, juniors and working up to the top, making it a life ‘wo: 
Then you have another class of men who are in fact civil servants, who are season 
employees and part time employees and people of that sort. Don’t you think t 
that is a better subdivision of the civil servants than to refer to them as. the 
and outside service? Have you any name to describe those re classe Te 


Cana mY f t 


NY + i i , fg 0% , % aN et eid rf joie ee pil “iy % * ; 
ieee THE OIviL | SERVION ACT, 1018 Ne I: pe ais 
Rebdivide Aa ge on that basis? T recognize no erected baigeek Ree Le 


in istom house at Edmonton and a man in the eustom house here. The | 
ction as been made throughout the whole discussion of ‘the outside and inside 


s rice. ‘There i is no other subdivision that I am aware of. I am seeking for a fresher 
bs ibdivision. | 


" - Wrrnuss: I think I can explain that: Under the Act of 1908 the Civil Servants. 
Ottawa were brought under the Commission and under the Act. Provision was 
Lot made for extending the Act. It was not extended until 1918. In that Act Rud 


a5 we ye Btn in using eens terms even to the present time, but as a abies 
f fact there is no longer any inside and outside service. The service under classi- 
| sation includes those at Ottawa and those outside. Tip 
Q. Don’t you think the terms of the employment and the nature of the work as 
between the two classes which I suggest are so different that there ought to be a 

line of demarcation drawn between them?—A. I don’t see any necessity for any sharp 
ne of demarcation, because under different circumstances and different departments — 

ose classes vary from the seasonal employees. Take, for instance, the canals. You | . 
have seasonal employees there who work for eight or ten months ef the year but will _ 
resume year after year. To all intents and ‘purposes they are seasonal employees 
and Names continue their service from year to year. As a matter of fact, we have 


he They are <a same class of cea ees. part of -whom are a and part. 
york the whole year through so I could not start to make the division. I Waahich TO, Ae 

draw an arbitrary line somewhere. i 

Dea ‘Is it not possible to draw an arbitrary ~ between seasonal and Bak time i 


“ By Mr. Griesbach: 

; 70. Tt is not necessary to re-hash the whole thing, but we have had before us 
nee this discussion began classes of employees in all departments who are seasonal _ 
nd part time?—A. Yes.. 

 ,Q. It seems to me we can draw the line of dona eaten just there which would 
ci e just | in that way because you have this class of man who may be on one year and | 
be ni 10t on the next and may never be on again, and. then you have this other class who 

. ter the service, it is their career, and they push through the various grades of the rue 
- service. It seems to me you can draw the line just there and there is no objection | na 
to doing so.—A. There is an objection to doing so. Bae 
Rite: <Q. State that objection?—A. The first objection is the idea of promotion. 

 Q. Let us deal with that. There is no promotion—A. There must be promotion 
for seasonal and permanent employees. ie 
mic), That is an appointment?—A. Not under classification, because under classifi- | 
tion a man establishes himself in a certain position and if he is laid off for three 
six months and the position is to be filled again, he is there to fill the position if « 
; is available, and he goes on with the work. » 
, (9h ‘The Civil Service does not exist for the people in the civil service. You don’t 
¢ ntend it should, do you? It is not carried on for the benefit of the people who are 
it t?@—A. Quite so. Sree. 4 
- Q. The Civil Service of Canada exists for the country?—A. Quite so. ee. a 
Q. What we are interested in is the efficiency of the service, looking at it from 4 


(Mr. J. C. o’Connor.] Ra a 
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Q. We are up against a definite difficulty. It is alleged that the Civil Service — 
Commission does not deal with these matters efficiently; it is honestly thought by 
good men whose opinions are just as valuable as the opinions of the Civil Service 
Commission that these particular employees, whom I would designate as seasonal and 
part time, can be better appointed outside of the Civil Service Commission. That is 
very difficult. Looking at the matter from the point of view of the Civil Service, is 
it not to the interest of the Civil Service Commission that you should assist us in 
putting the management of the Civil Service upon a sound basis, on that sound basis 
that it affords a career to people in it, in the classes we shall call independent of the 
Qivil Service on the one hand if you like, and seasonal and part time employees on 
the other. I think you are biting off more than you can chew when you try to 
classify and put the whole of the employees of the Government of ‘Canada under 
one hat. I think that is going to cause you trouble. You are a representative of 
the Civil Service Federation. You are interested in the Civil Service and you are 
interested in your own class. Don’t you think you could assist us first of all by 
agreeing to such a classification and then when that is agreed to let us put the 
permanent people in a class by themselves, and let us deal with those other people 
separately ?—A. I can answer that in this way by saying I agree with practically all 
of what you said, except perhaps the point that was raised by the question as to 
whether it will be better to appoint those seasonal or part time employees under 
some other auspices. I don’t believe so myself. I believe the Dominion of Canada 
is big enough to have an employment policy, but we ean regard the part time 
employees as making a career of the service and certainly a great number of men 
come in without deciding they will make it a career and that some time later on they 
decide they will make it a career. There are many men going to the universities 
who put in a few months in the summer in work in the departments in order to 
make enough money to carry them through their university course. 

Q. That would be seasonal?—A. That would be seasonal. Some times this has 
happened that owing to the death of somebody assisting them through college or 
through the necessity of dependents they have had to give it up and make the service 
a career. They were well fitted to de that; they had acquired a part university — 
education; they had part of the training in the service; it was quite the proper thing 
for them to take it up as a career, but if you draw a hard and fast line between 
the seasonal and the permanents you shut those men off. 

Q. All the inference given here bears out the opposite contention. The policy 
of the Civil Service is to hold the service open to everybody. If aman has served 
a certain length of time as a seasonal or part time employee, all the evidence goes 3 
to show his chance is better than a man who was not in the service at all?—A. Why 
not have that man examined when he goes in as a part time employee so that the : 
- qualification which he has will be before the Commission if he applies at any time e 
later. The Civil Service Commission will have that part of his qualifications before 
them. : } 

Q. Would you apply that all round?—A. No I would not apply it to those who 
are on for say the Christmas rush in the post office, and census employees who are 
on for a few weeks. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: : 4 


Q. There is a survey party starting the first of April or the first of May and 
they want a lineman. W ould you apply it to him’?—A. I think it should be done f 
there. They should set up an eligible Hst. If they cannot get eligibles the man in . tr 
charge of the party will have to do the best he can. | 

Q. Is the lineman the man who goes in and chops none trees ? 

Mr. GriespacH: Axe-men. 

DWE ho (GO; Connor it 
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By tant Mr. Calder: 


an You would not apply that to an axe-man?—A. No. 
Q. You would not apply it to a canoe men?—A. No. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


a Q. We must legislate in the mass. To my mind we would be well advised, if we 
__ legislate at all on the subiect we should legislate along the line I suggest, that is the 
line of demarcation which emerges from this discussion. seasonal and part time 
B. employees. That emerges in all cases from the line I have drawn?—A. There is a 
line there, but you will find it hard to set the line down definitely. - 

Q. Do you know any seasonal or part time employees who have embarked on the 
e Civil Service as a career? Name to me any seasonal or part time employee who by 
_ . so doing has embarked on the Civil Service as a career. There are not any of them 
as a matter of fact?—A. No, there are not. 

_ -~—-Q. * There is your line of demarcation, the man who embarks on it as a career / 
Nie Hue him in one class and the man who does not in ‘puopher class. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Take the customs patrol men. What is the salary? 
Mr. GRIESBACH: $250. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


m.: _Q. Who only gives a small portion of his time, as you can see from his salary. 
- That man surely is not looking forward to the Civil Service as a career?—A. No, 

certainly not. | 
Se Q. Take the outport men who get small salaries in the same way, and take on the 
other hand the lighthouse-keepers we will say up in the Great Lakes. It is frozen 
up four or five months in a year, so that man goes in there as a seasonal employee. 
an Does the element of competition and the element of a career come into that?—A. 
I ean tell you an interesting point about lighthouse-keepers. The other day a man 

was asked how long he had been on the job. He said he’had been there ninety-four 
years. His father and his grandfather had been on the job before him, so he was far 
from being a seasonal emplovee, yet there may be some who are. 

— —-Q. In salt water no doubt they are, but in fresh water no doubt they are not. 
But there might be a little farmer who runs a little store and runs the lighthouse at 
the same time. One does not call that a career?—A. No, it is not a career, even 
_ when a man stays in it ninety-four years. He considers it a career. 

aS Q. He would be the exception. If you will admit there is a line to be drawn 
“there, and then come to consider the proposals of the Bill it begins to emerge that 
~ manual labourers set out in clause (a) and postmasters set out in clause (b) are set 
out in that division—A. I would not say all postmasters. 

Q. Postmasters whose renumerations consist in whole or in part of the receipts 
of the office?—A. That is over 99 per cent of the postmasters. For instance a place 
a B iike Galt would come under that. 

ie. ‘Q. What is the population of Galt?—A. Well, I am not sure. I should say 12,000 
oe OF 15,000. — 

_ Q. You mean to say the postmaster there does not get paid a salary ?—A. No, I 
hink he ought to be, but he h'as not been brought under classification yet. 

_ Q. That would call for serious amendment in your classification?—A. I think 
it would call for classification in regard to these whose renumeration consists in 
BS whole or in part of a percentage of the receipts of the office. There is the place to 
draw the arbitrary line. 


4 By Mr. Ethier: 
—(Q. What about the mail carriers ‘—A. They are contractors, not civil servants. 
(Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 


By Mr. Ppcenbuols 


-Q. That would apply to those. two. dees 
Shaadi, because you are speaking for the ant service, aner wo [O- 
them? None of them belong?—A. With yegard to the ‘postmaster, no, ‘except ie 
are one or two things that will crop up later on ae ig will allude to as we come to 
es ‘ Pangea se 

-Q. Classification can ue adjusted, because their Anshediien | can never. eee. 
with the man who was permanently employed, could it 1A: No, but at has been so 
in the past that the man who has’ been temporarily employed was able to get a better - 
classification and more promotion and en than the man who was cea 
employed. BRE aS SN Ue 

Q. In what way?—A. Take during war ‘time in the: Militia Bane PRS tac Rene ely 

Q. War time?—A. Yes, that is one instance. There are other it aban cee Hraul ' he 
had lump sum appropriations under the old conditions, and paid their employees oa 
_ whatever they were able to arrange with them, and in some cases they were able to 

- pay more to so-called temporaries, than they were to the permanent employees. 

Q. You are talking about war time conditions?—A. Not entirely, no. 

@. You are also talking about the period immediately | under’ view, which is Ne fe 
inauguration of the service. We are looking to the future, and the whole question has | 
to be discussed, settled and determined. That is what we are trying to do now, | 
(No answer). ae a EN i 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


(). If that feature were straightened out, if the part time men ond these ‘employees 
were under proper classification and proper salary so that the department could not. 
‘interfere, then that objection would be removed?—A. It would remove a great deal 
of eee 


By Mr. Griesbach: ‘ rake 


Q. If an arbitrary line was drawn, and legistation is brought est for the 
government of this class whereby, they a not interfere with the permanent class in. 
any way, and they are not prejudiced in any way, is there any objection?—A. No, — 
but T claim you have that legislation on the statute book now. -The Civil Service fh 
ie covers that. The Civil Service Baie eth is ina ee to draw regulations. f 


crop up. aelaamesit ih ie 
@. This is a condition which has ay up vp Yes. Seat eA Nf 
Q. A large number of people think the Commission is overworked, a secondly _ 
that they have no business to bother themselves with appointments of that nature, 
and thirdly that there are better methods of getting the men?—A. With regard to # 
being overworked, they will tell you about that, but with regard to securing a better — 
method, I am very doubtful. There was lots of opportunity before for ’ the Sait. 4 
service to provide better methods and none was ever invented. 
Q. It was,patronage before that, purely and simply ’—Ay Yes. 
Q. We are as anxious as your are to eliminate that?—A. I am Bid to hear it, ‘bag 
from our reading of the Bill it is simply a return to patronage. 
QQ. Your organization and others have attacked the whole proposal iA. On, that 
‘ground. evn yy 
Q. Without. cecine to ascertain what we are striving for, or Siehaae hae i 
understand what our difficulties are in dealing with it. That is objectionable 1 thin ik 
Now if we can draw this line—it is the line I propose to draw myself at all event 
find that in that line fall these classes of people, A. and B. So far as class C 
concerned, you do not pretend to express the opinion for them which they would 
_the opinion for them which they would express themselves /—A. No. Ay ARN 
[Mr: J. c. O’Connor.] a : 


ns _ Repr esenting ie pedahieAtion which you are. svenhine for, do you state that 
inion ofy your members is that the Civil Service Commission. should be kept in 


i Q. “And 2 as to promotion, you would look at promotion in the Civil Service as a 
‘losed shop—that promotion should be a matter between the employees?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that your opinion?—A. Well, I have not dealt with promotion, but that is 
‘our opinion. 

(Q. You talked about promotion in the course of your evidence? ALY gg, but I 
iad mat spoken of the section which deals with propotion. 


xi 
re 
Ay i 


, Ry eee Thompson: | 
a Q. You might give us the benefit of your opinion now with regard to that?—A. 


| Governor in Council. As a matter of fact, one of the ideas of passing the Civil 
‘ Service Act was to relieve the Governor in Council of a lot of unnecessary detail work 
“ connection with promotions. Sir George Murray raises that point in his report, 
it the Governor i in Council has entirely too much to do, and that this was a matter 
routine that could be very well passed over to another body. 


- By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


8 Just one moment there. Do you imagine the Governor in Council’ under the 
aw ever dealt as a body with the question of promotion?—A. I do not say with all of 
vem ; certainly they do in regard to some of them. 

; Q. On the recommendation of the Minister. Do you mean to say the Governor 
1 Council would decide whether a man would be promoted or not?—A. If one half 
F the tales told me as head of the organization are true, that prevailed to a large 


: Q. vad all that sort of thing?—-A. Oh no. 


rk at all *—A. No; you take up the other phase of the matter. If the Governor in 
uncil simply passed on the recommendation of the Minister, you have some twenty 
[inisters—I would not say 20, but 10 who have different ideas of promotion, and each 
> comes with a my dation to Council expecting it to be passed. 


pe 


tried out the merits of the different officers that were entitled to pr omotion ?—A. No, 
0) not think eq.) 


ould make a recommendation that was not in line with what the chief officers 
ught was the best recommendation. f 

~Q. I can eonceive that is possible. At the present time the motions are made 
by ?— -A. The Civil'Service Commission. 

~Q. On whose recommendation ?—A. Well, it is not on the recommendation of 


they shall be made. They shall make a special allowance for seniority and 


cys and beyond that they are to enquire into the fitness of the applicant. 
‘ ra {Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 


ae officer ¢-—A. Not En NS 2, ee it oe Be ‘uae ie éapaalene } 


ody. The law states that the Commission shall make them for merit, and provides — 


Q. They simply put through the Order in Council on the recommendation of the — 
mister. It was not a question of the Governor in Council being overloaded with | 


a): Do you think the Minister has held any examination himself? Do you think | 
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Q. Who makes allowance for efficiency and merit nae ‘Efficiency has to be ped” 
by the superior of the officer, and seniority— 

Q. Speaks for itself’—A. Yes. Then with regard to fitness, that is UGE deity. of 
the Civil Service Commission to find out. 

Q. In regard to fitness?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give one illustration in your department, or in your knowledge of 
the whole situation where the Civil Service Commission actually themselves deter- 
mined the question of fitness in a promotion?—A. I presume they are doing it every 
day. The law says they must do it. 

@. You presume they are, but give me one illustration where they i it?—A. 
Well, in the appointment say of a postmaster at Winnipeg— | 

Q. I am speaking of promotion’—A. I meant to say promotion—the promotion 
of the assistant postmaster to the postmastership at Winnipeg. 

Q. Did the Civil Service Commission themselves in ad case deters the 
fitness of the man?—A. I take it they did. 

@. What process did they go through?—A. I cannot say. 

Q. Are you sure they did not get a recommendation from your chief officer 2— 
A. It is quite possible they did, but that would be part of their determination. 

Q. That would not be their determination. They would be simply accepting the — 
recommendation of your chief officer. There is the trouble in the entire service, it 
seems to me, as far as that point is concerned. All the civil servants have an idea 
that the Civil ‘Service Commission themselves make these promotions, and according 
to the evidence here, in the great majority of promotions—there may be some excep- 
tious—the great majority of the promotions are made directly upon the recommen- 
dation or the marking or grading of the chief officers in the department?—A. Well, 
so far you have been having evidence to a great extent from deputy ministers and 
higher officers of the service, and it is our idea to give it to you from the standard 
of the rank and file of the service, who believe the Act should be fully carried out in 
that regard, that the Civil Service Commission should pass on the merits and fitness 
of the candidates. Some months ago the Civil Service Commission passed a resolu- 
tion that before any vacancy was filled, a vacancy which was open to promotion, it 
must be posted for five days, and this is being earried out in some branches. J am 
sorry to say that in some branches of the service it has not been carried out, because 
the officers in charge there did not know it should be carried out, but where it is 
carried out it gives everybody opportunity to’ make application for a position. Cer- _ 
tainly the promotion policy of the Commission has not been fully developed yet, and — 
until it is fully developed, until it has been given a chance to show what it can do,. ‘ 
we will have complaint on both sides, both from deputy ministers and from employees — 
against it. a 

@. Let me give you an illustration. I will take you away from Ottawa, out on | 
the Indian Reserve; they have an agent and assistant agent, and a clerk. They have 
been there some years. They know the agencies and the Indians, and know the — y 
conditions. The department on the other hand knows its men. It has had them for 
years. An agent dies, and it is necessary to appoint another agent. All those who are 1 
entitled to promotion are notified. My point is this: how in the world can you establish — 
any system whereby the Civil Service Commigsion here in Ottawa can judge the fitness _ 
of a man to be appointed to that position? I mean, are they so constituted as to be : 
able to do that? Have they a man with the knowledge and the qualifications to decide oa 
as to the fitness of the man who should be appointed to that agency ?—A. Well, you. ” 
come in there to one phase of the Commission’s work that has not been developed yet, 
but I expect it will be developed later on, that is with regard to the rating of employees 4 
from time to time.. There should be a rating in the usec pment and a naa available a 
to the Pooiition a 

Q. We have had evidence to the effect that the system exists. It may not be a 
developed fully ?—A. No. . ies 


[Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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Se pay “Who scale the rating‘—-A. The man in charge; the man who knows the 
"work of the office. 
‘ Q. And you carry on your system of rating week after week, nih merits ape 
~ month by the man in charge?—A. Yes. 
a Q. And that rating goes up to the Commission?—A. Yes. 
7: Q. And what must they do?—A. They must review it from time to time. There 
is no reason why an officer who writes me should say that he is very good all the 
time, and that another man—who is precisely as good—is just good. There should _ 
_be an opportunity given to review those ratings. Somebody has to justify them. 
ie ~ Q. Who would review them?—A. Higher officers. . 
2 Q. You would build up a machine if you had to appoint a class of higher 
9 officers?—A. No, you would not have to appoint any higher officers. 
i. Q. They would carry it out as part of their duties under the Commission or. 
under the department?—-A. Under the department. 

Q. Then we come back to the same thing. Those are reviewed by: jhigher officers 
in the department, the ratings are all fixed, and it goes to the Commission, and the 
Baines accepts those ratings?’—A. As part of their examination. 

- Q. They don’t play any part?—A. They are bound to play a part. 
¥ ie Q. They simply take them?—A. I have a case here of a man from one of our 
_ offices in Vancouver, who, not being rated, lost on the whole examination, although 
_ senior, he lost out by one mark. The difference was made up in the fact that the 
& inte who got the position was rated as very good, whereas he was rated as good. 
Bt By Mr. Griesbach: / 
Q. It is a human institution. It is apt to go wrong?—A. Certainly. 
5 Q. But you believe in it with all its frailties, all its weaknesses. You believe it is 
the only agency that prevents political patronage?—A. Yes. 
% * _ Q. And you believe in it almost no matter what it did so long as it obviates that ? 
‘a A. No, I would not believe in it if it fell down very badly, but the system cannot 
- fall down in this; or if there is anything wrong with it you change it, you improve it. 
~ Hon. Mr. Caper: All the evidence that has come to us so far, as I size it up 
3 Bends to show that in the vast majority of cases, with very, very few exceptions the 
Beers otinns are now made by the officials of the Commission on the recommendation 
of the chief official of the department and the Commission accept the ratings. 
| Hon. Mr. Rocne: Plus making the values. 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: Everybody in the service knows the value you put on the word - 
as “Pair,” “Good” and so on. You cannot keep that quiet. Everybody knows. 
3 Hon. Mr. Rocue: Therefore you think the heads of the departments are not to 
be trusted. 
6 Hon. Mr. Carper: I would not say that. The point is this, as a matter of fact 
| an a great majority of cases, and we have had very few exceptions given in the evidence 
here, in the great majority of cases the promotions are made by the Commission on the | 
eetieht recommendations of the officials of the department. 
- Hon. Mr. Rocue: I think you will find in response to the questions that have 
een asked, when we produce our information it will be found in Many instances we 
ve not accepted the recommendation of the deputies. 
‘a Hon. Mr. Catper: Would you say five per cent ? 
_ _ Hon. Mr. Rocue: I cannot say offhand, but I do know there have been a number 
of. instances where they have not accepted the recommendations. - 
Hon. Mr. Carper: I can quite conceive that. 
_ Wiryess: I was simply giving you a suppositious case. ‘ 
% (Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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tee Mr. CaLper: You | 1d 
the rigmarole and red a that tuee be gone ioaeh to fll that position, | 
of forms and everything of that kind. That all entails expense. one 


‘Witness:. That is quite true. / But there is something perhaps ihe Genwi a 
does not realize that of late all these things haye not been done, and that is the reason 
the civil service is in the position it is to-day, that a lot of things have not been earrie: 
on that should be carried on and until you make some improvement such as this. you 


wont have the service such as it should be. 


By Mr. Griesbach: | 
Q. Such as what?—A. Supervision. 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): Y 
Q. As a matter of fact is not an efficiency card kept Ms every man whe i 
employed in each department?—A. Not at the present time. 
Q. Has there ever been?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Grmspacu: I understood there were most complete records kept of every 
individual. 7 ! % 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: In some of the departments they hays efficiency. records; in. 
some they have not, but they are going to instal them under the regulations. In 
some of the departments they have them, but they have not been doing that in th 
past. ; 
Witness: It is due to the service with es to ce with all due ine 
to the department’s recommendation,. perhaps in ninety cases the departmental recom- 
mendation will be quite correct and proper and in these cases it entails very little work a 
on the part of the Commission. It is necessary to have somebody to see that prom 
tions are on a fair and equitable basis. I don’t say promotions would be made delibe 
ately with the idea of being unfair, but one man’s idea of fairness will differ from 
another man’s. Then you have to have somebody to see that there 1 is uniformity an 
the Commission would be able to give that uniformity. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: , 


Q. Would you be able to give some cases that have come within your own persona 
knowledge where the recommendation of the department has not been carried One 
Do you know now of a single case¢—A. I don’t just recall any. 

Q. That is very odd?—A. It is not odd at all when you consider I am presided 
of an organization which is dealing with those things as a matter of principle and on 
a Dominion-wide basis. We have men who can go back to the branch of the service 
here and men who would be able to give you the instances. oy 

Q. You have been in charge of this organization how long ?—A. This is m 
second year. a 

@. And a great many of the complaints reach you?—A. No, I do not Bee 
the complaints. The complaints go back to the individual organizations to be handled 
by them. The Civil Service Federation deals with matters of principle. ae 

Q. On the question of principle at any of your gatherings have there been any 
complaints made at any of your executive meetings where injustice had been done in 
connection with promotions ?—A. Oh yes, lots of them. 

Q. Can you tell me one?—A. We had cases up in Poramen the other day. — 
just forget the details, but this was the sort of thing complaint was made abou : 
Hen 3 Lo ee Epi Me eae aia was vacant; a switch aroun me 
Pe avon man would be just there wher the vacan y 
é o step in and fill the position temporarily before 


examination was held. They felt it was an injustice, but there should be some wa 
of overcoming it. “gine 


[Mr, J. C. O’Connor.] 
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ae Bg That i is an injustice to an individual?—A. No, it is an injustice to the class, . 
ae ee the individual is put ahead of the others. He may be a man well able to fill 
a : the position. There were some names cited. , 


_ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


QQ. Would you be able to get the details of that case for us?—A. I might be 

able to, yes. 

~~ -.Q.. You will be able to?—A. I will try and get it. 

oN Q. Would you send it to us in writing, and we will decide whether you should 

be recalled on that case. Send us all the details as far as you can on that case. Can 
you think of any other case?—A. I don’t think of any other case. 
- Q. You make inquiries because you should be able to get them.—A. We ean get 
ie, them. | 
etree 8 Will you fad two other cases. Get the strongest case you can and send us 
_ the details before Tuésday next.—A. I will'endeavour to. It is a pretty short time. 
~Q. You should be able to find some right here in Ottawa. Your organization _ 
should be able to find some cases here in Ottawa. Just in connection with that we — 
have asked for a good many statements from various witnesses. I would like to ask 
the secretary to check those all up and let us have a list on Monday of those that — 
have not been presented to us yet. I think the secretary should also be instructed 

if ne statements are not in to notify the people we want them as quickly as 


R Shc: I ee that on section 2, subsection 1 with regard to promotion — 
generally. With regard to subsection 2 I have not anything particular to say. 


By Mr. Griesbach: yea 
Q. Section 2—A. Subsection 2 of section 2. With regard to transfers I don’t — 


i are concerned. The matter of transfers after all, understand, is a matter of agree- 
ment, not a matter of the Act. I am strongly of opinion that the transfers could 


| At the same time it is a matter that lends itself to abuse and we have not dealt with 
ie * to any great extent. Then with regard to subsection 3 of section 2. It seems — 
this is covered as far as is necessary under the existing law, that the Civil Service 
Be cer chicoian has the power to alter the classification, but not in respect to an inerease 
4 Ban Re eet: Now the Paloma has been able to train a certain number et ah 


" 
ty 


Be Me necessity for putting Bae restriction on nea that they chants not classify the position 


os phe find 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


him. ay What have you to say as to establishing new classes in this section ?—A. “No 

new classes.” The new classes are established, not by the Commission. They are 

lassified by the Commission. They are established by the department. The depart-— 
ment decided for instance there is a eorane ae of work to do. They say “ This. 


‘all Rader the et es no new Ve are en baae ere puanbions are. There 
no classification that covers oe work. It is due the Commission to give the: 
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By Hon. Mr. Colder : . 

Q. This simply asks that that class shall ot be created without the approval en 
of the Governor in Council?—A. It is not now. a 

Q. That is the present law?—A. Yes, so it is Vea see unnecessary. 

Q. In so far as the creating of classes is concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. “Neither shall existing classes or rates of compensation prescribed therefor 
be altered thereunder except by and with the approval of the Governor in Council.” 

That is also the present law, ig it not, Doctor? 

Hion. Mr. Rocue: No, not exactly, unless there is an increase of compensation; 
then it requires the approval of the Governor in Council and it is also necessary to 
have an ‘appropriation for it where there is any increase in compensation. 

Hon. Mr. Caper: “Neither shall existing classes or rates of compensation 


prescribed therefor be altered thereunder except by and with the approval of the 
Governor in Council.” Under the law as it exists now, Doctor, the Commission has 
now power to increase salaries without the approval of the Governor in Council. 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Oh, no. : 


Hon. Mr. Carper: And you have not power to alter the class without the approval 
of the Governor in Council ? 

Wiryess: Yes, the Commission has the power to ae a class. 

Hon. Mr. Rocur: As long is it does not increase. | if, 

Witness: The Commission, for instance. can take a class and say “We will 
increase the duties or the qualifications for this class.” If they increase the duties 
and the qualifications and this calls for an increase in Pare the Governor | 
in Council must pass on it. 

Hon. Mr. Cauper: That is they can take an existing class and add duties to it? 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: Or detract. They can change the title. 2 


Hon. Mr. Cauoer: Don’t you think the Governor in Council aoila come in 
there? For example, here is a“elassification fixed under which a person occupying a 
position must perform certain duties. His compensation is fixed at $4,000. If that 
Commission should be in position where they can detract from his duties down to a 
vanishing point and still leave him with a compensation of $4,000, do you think that 
would be a proper position 4 


Witness: The Commission classifies the position as they find it. The Commis- 
ston simply includes them in the elassification of the position. 

Hon. Mr. Caper: Do you think the Commission should have the power to take 
away the duties to the vanishing point and leave the man with the salary without 
the Governor in Council approving it? 

Witness: It is done. 

Hon. Mr. Canper: Do you think it should be? 

Wirness: No, I certainly don’t think it should be done as it has been done in 
some cases. For instance, when men have found their duties taken away from them 
and they are sitting at a desk with nothing ‘to do. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: That has been done without the Governor in Council know- 
ing it? : . 

Witness: It is being done now in the post oftice reorganization. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: Don’t you think the Governor in Council should have knowl- 
edge of that ? 

Witness: He has knowledge of that in the reorganization. 


Hon. Mr. Caper: We have a general knowledge that reorganization is taking ie 
place in the post office, but I doubt very much if the Governor in Council is aware 
[Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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that: pettitin men are retained in certain celeathe and that their duties 
_ have all been taken away to a point where they have nothing to do and they are still 

getting three or four thousand dollars a year. Don’t you think the fact should come 
, before Council and be approved by Council? I am speaking of the individual cases 


Pe nO. g's, . 


- -Wirness: I think the cases should be dealt with individually, that is, if you take 
i Ba: man’s duties away he should be given other duties or retired from the service. 
Dealing with the question of establishing new classes and having the Governor in 

~ Council pass on it, dealing with subsection 2 right to the end, the position is practi- 
cally the same; it interlocks. It seems we should consider of course what is the posi- 

a 7 tion of the Commission with respect to classification, and, what is the position of the 

is _ Governor in Council. _Now recommendations must break from time to time, and I 

_ don’t presume that the Gatusnor 3 in Council wants to pass on a change that the minister 

finds necessary in his department. He finds certain things can be done better through — 
- this branch than through that branch. He decides on a change in the interest of 
economy. That alters the duty of certain people in the department, and it does not 
som to me any good will be gained by asking the Governor in Council to take into 
consideration that the class is being changed by the addition of some minor duties 

Fiand then ask the Governor in Council to take cognizance of that fact and to pass 

— upon rh 

ean es Suppose you leave that felitay entirely in the hands of the department or the 

minister for final approval without going to the Governor in Council, is it not 

onceivable you might have a minister in there who would play ducks and drakes — 
with the whole thing’—A. Quite so. 
oo. You send it to the Council for approval and that is a check on the minister ?— 

. Council does not have time to pass on the technical changes. 

nay oe they are small you can see at a glance whetner there is anything material. 
| RS Besides it is a matter of cost. On the other hand I can tell you that many of those 

‘ai "classifications have come to us:in the small schedules and we have spent a good deal 

f f time in approving them and many of them have been Redee without approval. 


‘Hon. Mr. Rocue: What percentage? 


¢ (oa y 


Tfon. Mr. CALDER : Hae would go to the rca aaged They would be bande 


fou would not awe A ractenes of it ae There would be all ‘told, I woul aay, 
in the neighbourhood of ten per cent or eight per cent, not very large. But some 


¥ ean have been held for a fairly long time, and now we have inti ce the practice 7 


4 tions iB id (Ceuta 


f Hon. Mr. Carper: I can quite understand in certain cases. 


Wirness: With regard to at heen (4), I wish to deal with the matter of classi- 
r nt potions: generally from there on. It provides that all persons appointed or tempo- 
| _rarily employed under the authority of this Act shall be classified in accordance with 
ak he provisions of the Order in Council, or of the written authorization by or in 
ursuanee of which they are appointed or employed. That brings us back to the 
Diiestion. of dividing the service into those who are making a career of it and those 
who are part time or seasonal employees. Therein I see a danger of classifying those ~ 
time or seasonal employees at a higher rate or under different conditions than 3 
» permanent employees and in some cases it would be necessary. For instanee, if 

you want a bricklayer or a carpenter or some other worker you go out in the labour 

m arket and you pay him the prevailing rate. It "may be you ean get a man to work 


ring the mee year for a lower rate than that. I think you can. I think the 
ne [Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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Civil Service is built up to a large extent of men who can ‘obtain: greater re 
tion outside, but who on account of the security of ae employment. are eat to 


accept the lower rate. 


By Mr. Griesbach: ) - 7 ti ee 
Q. Is there any objection to that in hasty temporary Reta: That must | 
always be so?—-A. Yes. ; 
Q. If you have a stenographer in your office whom you are paying $120 a month, 9 
and you go to a public stenographer you will pay $5 for a bunch of letters that’ your 
own stenographer will turn out in three- -quarters of an hour?—A. That is quite true, 
but the difficulty is this, that if a person is classified in connection _ with the Order — 
in Council or the written authorization under which they are appointed, you may 
create a certain position. A certain salary is attached to that. If the Governor ih — 
Council is given: authority to initiate a classification of the position, the natural — 
thing to do is to classify it at the temporary rate. 
_ Q. Assume everybody proceeds in the matter with good faith, that would not 
happen. This is where the politician would get in his work and again you get back 
to the fear of the politician. That is your objection?—A. That certainly would lead 
to political interference with the classification: We want with regard to section 8, — 
if that section goes through as it is, you do away with the classification not gradually 
but piecemeal, because the classification is a classification of positions not of indi- — 
viduals, and you have to forget the individual and make the classification of the — 
position. Now if the Governor in Council is to initiate changes in the classification 
to fit the needs of certain individuals the classification would no longer be a classifi- 
cation of position, but partly of position and partly of individuals, and gradually 
you will have the classification superseded by a sort of hodge podge a teu bee 
worse than anything we have had here before. bd 
Q. Again providing there is bad faith?—A. Yes. As I say, we oppose it on — 
the ground that we believe it will re-introduce political patronage in a worse aa R 
than we have ever known it. ‘ 
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By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 
Q. Which is the central fact of your whole evidence a Ne Yes. 


- 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. How long have you been in the service?—A. Not quite nineteen years, 
Q. Have you a lively recollection how you got in yourself?—A. Yes. 
Q. You know all the wriggling and twisting that was necessary ?—A. IT was 2 
appointed on the recommendation of Mr. Hugh Guthrie, at present the Hon. Hugh | 4 
Guthrie in Toronto. es ie 


By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): 


Q. What position did you occupy yourself aaa, ik temporary position in the post . 
office there for $400 a year. 
Q. Did you receive your promotion under this system, or under the old system? — 
TN se under this system than under the old. My service commenced under they 4 


under ie old system. J remember very aot speaking to Dr. Coulter about that halen Er 
I was promoted. I had thought of going into the Railway Mail Service where I could i 
get enough money to live on. Dr. Coulter advised against it, saying that practically tg 
every man in his department who was any use could get into the Junior Second Clas 
and on that assurance that political favouritism would not be for or against, Ravina 
I was willing to wait to receive my promotion. 
[Mr. J. C._O’'Connor.] 
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m Q And: you did 2A. View. in the same apenas even Natiiee 1908 there was 
Pe some element of-a merit system. Then in 1911 I passed the examination which was 
equal | to the old Second Division examination, and was promoted to the Second » 
Division and I might say this: I passed the examination after the elections of 1911. 

. but the promotion was dated back to the first of April, 1911. Then again I was pro- 
¥ -motted in 1914 to the 2A Class, $1,600 to $2,100. That is the class I am: in now at the 
4 ‘tee pith a rather the corresponding class, Chief Principal Clerk. 


me is hoe ~ By Mr. Thompson (Yukon): etal 


Rast 2. Q. Since’ you got into the service, between the time you took the temporary 
appointment in 1914, would you care to say as to whether political influence was used 
2 in your “various promotions, or were you promoted ip your own judgment by merit ?— 
AST believe I was promoted by merit, according to the incident I have just quoted, 
but I wont say I did not attempt to use political. influence to get that promotion earl er, 
Pace I did and I failed. 

ne Be, What position did you occupy when this Bill came into force? Did a occupy 
- the same position you do now?—A. The Bill of 1908. 
4 Q. Yes Pals I was in the Post Office Department. No, I was not in the same 
: s “position, te work. has changed I suppose at least a dozen times in the department. 


ee i ‘ e 


23, Mr. Ceeaach 


(oe Before. you go on, [ have been interested. in your evidence and impressed by 
what you said. At the same time one of the objections that is alleged against the 
Civil Service Commission is that under the Commission the employees have become 
Pig. bit bold, and have organized themselves, and they sometimes use language of a 
threatening nature, going somewhat beyond the attitude of mind which the general 
_ public:think the service of the country should go in putting forward their views. That 
q ey is one of the objections to the Civil Service Commission, that under that system this 
~ particular: attitude of mind has grown up. That is objectionable, is it not?—A. I am 
very glad you. brought up the point, and glad to have an opportunity to say a few 
a 3 things with regard to that. The charge that it is under the Civil Service Act that 
a employees have taken this stand scarcely agrees with the facts in the case. A's a 
matter of fact organization has proceeded not only among civil service employees, but 
ne other employees for a number of years back, and employees generally have — 
become more bold and have spoken their mind more openly, and the civil service 
Bi ~ employees no doubt have taken the same attitude as other employees, and I want to 
ae say this, that as far as I understand, as far as the Civil Service Federation is con- 
a cerned, and the. officers and associations that are aftiliated with us, we believe itis, 
$ % _ necessary to state no more than the truth, to state it plainly, and stating that plainly 
_ will.be the best way to put forward our case. Personally I\ean say this, that I have 
been criticised myself for not taking a more advanced course. : 
. Q. By the members of your organization?—A. By the members of our rednivas “ 
tion, for not taking a more advanced course for not saying things I did not believe to 
e. tbe true, and for not irritating the Powers that Be simply because these people thought 
oe Mg they. should be irritated. As a matter of fact I believe in co- operation between the 
_ service, the Government and the Commission. I believe in that co-operation you can 
a “get better work and you can get better results all around. I have been a member of 
ye “the: Board of Heating, and I have been associated with the work in connection with 
the Board of Hearing and I have been criticized for that, so whatever complaint there 
is against our organization and even complaints made against our own utterances 
a must not be charged against the organization of the Dominion of Canada or the 
Be vp ele A connected with it. ter 
oa pe. [Mr Ji. O’Connor.]_ 
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Q. You realize the eal service is “the backions, ae ihe caus 
is transitory. The civil service is the body) which carries on the Government 0 G 
Canada?—A. Yes. a eee 
Q. And the public is rather shocked to find out that -the Civil Series ee 
tion is a preserve for themselves rather than the great trust they have to discharge i in. 
‘the interest of the nation?—A. I might say I am quite in agreement on that, that the 
view of the public that the civil servants look on the civil service as a preserve for. ; 
themselves, is a mistake on the part of the public. Certainly they are mistaken in i 
believing that. Paginas a 
Q. I did not say the able I said the tendency was for the Civil Service to 
believe?—A. No, they do not believe that. I do not mean to say all of them do not 
~ believe, but ceyeninle: as they express themselves through their organizations they _ 
do not believe, and they do not believe in the higher ideals of service ieee have Just 
mentioned. 


; By Dr. Roche: 


Q. Section 2 of this Act in regard to the promotions is in. effect a repetition of 
section 24 of the 1908 Act?—A. Just about. 

Q. By which promotions are made by the Council?—A,. Yes. 

Q. And as Mr. Calder rightfully sa¥s, the Governor in Councildoes not bathe 
examining the candidate, being simply guided by the Minister?—A. No. | my, 
Q. As a matter of practice and experience of civil servants and yourself, do 
you think that that section in the past was not many many times abused by having — 
men appointed under it other than senior men?—A. Yes, certainly, for one reason; 
under the regulations recently made by the Commission a vacancy must be posted for 
five days before the promotion can be made. There never was any posting of vacancies — 
under the old system. In fact a great many promotions went through without. some 
of the parties concerned knowing there was a vacancy. 


% ks 22, 
. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Supposing under a new law, we required in the case of those. promotions, that : e 
there should be a posting and a rating, and that the person recommended as a result 
of that posting, and that rating by the chief officers of the department should get a 
the appointment?—A. Well, the only thing is, why load upon the Governor in Council 
that work that can be very well done by the Commission. If the Civil Service Com-— ae 
mission is overworked, I am quite sure the Governor in . Council has much more to | 
do than they have. ak 


Q. Why load up the Civil Service Commission?’—A. It is for this reason; as EY 
T say in 9 cases out of 10 the departmental’ promotion, if the authority lay there, ag 
would be quite proper, perhaps in’ more cases than that, but in the odd case an 
injustice might be done unintentionally, and the Civil Seo Commission should be 5 
able to pass on these cases to see that injustice was not done. a 

Q@. But you have the right of appeal?—A. No, I would have the matter decided — a: 
beforehand and have the right of appeal. An A always means that you are By 
butting against a stone wall. If you can find a weak place in that wall well aun good. The 


You are fighting against something that has been decided. : ‘ ih 
Q. They would have te create another Board of Hearing to hear those cases ? Uae) 
A. Well, I would have the matter decided beforehand. Si eal a As: 


By Dr. Roche: : 


Q. A case was cited of the Winnipeg postmastership. J agin he the on how 
do you think that position was likely to be filled, had the Commission not been in 
operation ?—A. I should say that if there had not been a defeated Mi etre available 
it would be a defeated member. \ 

(Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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any pate: it would have been somebody Anita the service that got the 
ment?—A. Yes, 
i ‘And that would have wrought an injustice to those employees who had been 
orking there as the assistant postmaster had for many years?—A. Yes, and. in con- 
y medion with that just “consider, the promotion ‘of the assistant postmastership leaves 
? i: Ne yeancy in the assistant position. That leaves a vacancy all, down the line. . By the 
- filling of one high position by promotion you may promote five or six other people 
Bi down the line. It makes for contentment and efficiency in the service. Not only 
y that but it induces people to study for the position higher up. They are not so 
. interested in the position they are in, except that they do a good day’s work, and 
og Pitter up their efficiency, so that they Pal qualify to take the other position. They 
ye are interested in the duties of the higher position, and keep that in mind all 'the 
time. 

aS Q. The only part under this section the Commission would be called upon to 
eR toy in connection with promotion would be certifying to the qualification of the 
particular individual recommended by the deputy for promotion?—A. Yes. 

~.Q. And there would be no competition within the department at all{—A. Ty: 
that. case, no. 
Q. Do you not think that the very fact that posters are placed in a certain 

place, inviting eligibles who had qualifications to compete, establishes competency 
“ in the merit system more than if it were left to the deputy?—A. I am quite sure, 
eae I am sure if these promotions were under the Governor in Council, and there 
‘was a posting like that, there would be very few applicants. They would know it 
a was useless. : 

ae Q. And while in theory the head of the department would make his recom- 
Pe: mendation to Council, based on the report of the:deputy head, do you not feel, and 


a 


a do other ‘civil servants not feel, judging again by past experience, that the deputy 
oa minister really makes the recommendation?—A. Yes, we do feel that absolutely. 


es By Mr. Johnston: | 

By wy ~Q. Take the postmastership at Winnipeg, referred to by Dr. Roche, they 

A gael es the deputy ?—A. Yes. . 

By), Q. That met with the approval of your organization?—A. Absolutely. 

i aes * Q. You believe that had the Civil Service Commission not been functioning it — 

oN. oe in all probability be filled by some political appointee?—A. Yes. 

t x - Q. In the case of the Ottawa post office there was a postmaster appointed—was 

4 that along the same line?—A. No, it was a political ‘appointment, and my predecessor — 
<a as president of the association ae some pretty bitter things, with some of which I 

agree. 

pets Had is man who was made postmaster in Ottawa been i in the post office or 

any branch?—A. Oh, no. | 

ee B Straight political appointment?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Argue: 

On). AW a there not one appointed in Hull last year?—A. Yes | 
Q. Was there considerable discussion about that?—A. The ‘employees there are. 
Baki by the postmaster out of his receipts on a percentage basis, and evidently the 
- Civil Servi¢e Commission did not consider it a position that should be filled by pro-— 
_ motion. The classification states that each of those officers shall be considered a 
separate class. That is a point we have not dealt with. Personally I think that 
Oy Saaeasee in a case like that would be a very good thing, but the law was not violated. _ 
a position such as that ‘should be filled by competitive examination. | 

Q. Who got that appointment’—A. Lieutenant Payette. ; 
Q.. What Peoteen did he fill Derae a Overseas man; he was not in the post 


a (Mr. J. €. o’Connor.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

-Q. He applied for the.position and finally g bet it ey Yes. faded) « 
Q. Is it your idea that all these positions should be filed by Pcie eae ‘3 
That is a pretty broad question, but if you want to improve, your postal service, 2 ee a 
do not see any reason why certain employees in the larger eities might not be 4 
appointed under competitive examination as postmasters of smaller places. I know 
the law at the present time does not contemplate that sort of thing, and I am afraid _ 
it will take some time before people in Canada are educated pimicieniie in ae 
service reform to agree to it. . 


By Mr. Griesbach: . He ~ pie 2 

@. You want first to educate your achalietes in that principle. ~In Edmonton eh. 

the office of assistant postmaster fell vacant. They promoted a man from Winnipeg — 

to the position of assistant postmaster, and a merry old row was raised about it, and 

E supported the Commission as far as I was concerned. You should educate your own 

people in your service to the-fact that promotion running through your service, the 
same as they have it in the banks, is the proper system. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. The row was among the post office employees out ihese toon I am prepared 
to say the employees are wrong if those are the facts. 
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Mr. Grirspacu: I received a number of vigorous letters from people regarding 
it, and I said, “I support the Commission.” 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. One of the complaints the returned man had was that this system of pro- 
motion within the service has led itself to not ‘permitting returned men to get higher — 
positions ’—-A. There is something in that. On the other hand, that is perhaps one, 
of the reasons why we don’t oppose strongly the position with regard to the filling of — 
postmasterships at the present time. I do not mean postmasterships in the city 
offices, but in the smaller places where the appointment is made from the public at 
large. The,returned soldier has,a prefererice, and a civilian employee,-although he 
might have very long postal experience, might not be able to overcome the preference 
given to returned soldiers, and we did not raise any objection to that. 

Q. A tremendous number of men went to the war and are now returned soldiers” ; 
in the civil service?—A. Yes. 3 ’ ie os 


OED RS oe 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: . es Cat a a 
Q. Take’ the case of a dredging engineer; returned soldiers may have had all 
sorts of experience in dredging. A vacancy occurs in the Public Works Department, — 
and they want a dredging engineer. Don’t you. think these men should have an + 
opportunity to compete, or should a position of that-kind be filled by promotion Serie 
the department ?—A. It seems to me that the Public Works Department has junior ~ 
dredging engineers, if they have men of engineering experience who have been | - 
-working under dredging engineers, they ought to be given an opporpintiy: of bemg 
promoted to a higher position. ~ ;. 
Q. That then would cut out the itched guitien who has the qualifications for 
the higher position?—A. Well, it may be that this would happen; that a: man in the 
service had experience also overseas; a great many civil servants have, ‘and if you a 
throw it open to competition you are putting a handicap on him although he is the 4 
man who understands the duties of the position, and is right there for promotion. | aa 
Q. In fact, that means this: that when men get into the service, and there are. 


higher positions open, those higher positions would be reserved for those who are in 
the service?—-A. Only if qualified. ¢ 


Hon. Mr. Rocns: That is the system in Heeraa” 
[Mr. J. C. O’Connor.]j ie. 
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aye ‘the » eee , - 

ve — Q. As I understand your evidence this morning you believe that the position 
MS should be filled by men already in the service in regard to appointments or promotions. 
* 3 What opportunity would the returned soldier have of appointment under your policy? 
_. —A. The preference given to the returned soldier under the Act still stands; I 
think it should stand, but I think this would largely do away with it. 

e ~  Q. You would not express the opinion that returned soldiers should not have an 
Bi: _ opportunity for appointment where there is a position open even in your own depart- 
—  ment?—A. No, the policy laid down was agreeable to the Civil Service Federation. 
Q. I understand you wanted the promotion made from the Interior service. As 
ee ‘it is to- day it would not permit the returned soldier to get an appointment?—A. That 
- - might be a more ideal way of doing it, but we are not asking for that at the present 
_ time. 


’ 


By Mr. Kennedy: . 

F -Q. There are thousands of postmasters in small towns of two or three thousand 
= inhabitants, ‘but the assistants working in their office practically do all the work for 
_ them. Supposing any one of these postmasters in a town of 2,500 or 3,000 population 
a should be retired, who would be the logical successor for that postmaster? It is 
ya country post office because it will come under this Act?—A, The Act does not say 
4 | ~ who the logical successor would be. - 
Bere’ Q. I am asking your opinion, according to your ideas in the service. Here is a 

~ post office where the postmaster has employed an assistant for possibly twenty-five 
ae years. That assistant has been doing that work and he is only an employee of the 
postmaster and he is not in the service. What would be your idea of the man who 
i was in that position?—A. The eligible pergon to be appointed under an ideal system 
) would be the assistant postmaster, but we are a long way from an ideal system yet, 
and I don’t think that that would do away with the returned soldiers’ perference under 
‘a this system, and I don’t think the Civil Service Commission is ready to make that 
~ recommendation. Certainly I am not. 


,~ 


4 By Hon. Mr. Calder : 
A sa Q. I Mave had a fairly long experience myself in connection with appointments. 


‘5 I was in the civil service myself out West for something like twelve years i—A. You 
were lucky to ‘get out. 

Bie Q. I was deputy minister of a department, and I ‘became a minister. I was twelve 
BL years a minister out there and I became a minister here. In my own personal 
_ experience I have had many cases where I found it necessary to pass over a man, not — 
for political reasons, but because that man had not the qualifications and because 
_ he had not the personal qualities. You can conceive that that is possible?—A. Quite. 
80, and that is why I say that if a man is passed over in that way he should have it 
understood it is done by an impartial body. If he is passed over by the deputy 
minister or the Mdiiier he may ‘feel agerieved. If he is passed over by the Commis: 


sion he has no reason to feel aggrieved. - 


By Mr. PE tbo: (Yukon) + 
VA > msg reason iA. Less reason, at any rate. 
cas 7 


eae Sa on: Mr. Calder: - 
i 0, In the case of that man who would be the best qualified to be the judge? ae . 
‘I will give you a concrete case that came within my own experience. Take the 

appointment of a deputy minister—of course, it will apply to any other in my own © 
an lepartment, the next man to that deputy minister, while a good man, in some respects, 


_ had not the personal qualities and I had not. anybody else in the service that J 
t f (Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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in and take charge of a department. Well, who would have the best knowledge of — 
that situation? A body like the Commission or somebody constituted | outside of 
myself 2A. ] think to illustrate that point it wee be better to take some other . 
position than that of a deputy minister. 

Q. The same would apply to ether oon. le thers 3 was a ‘boaneh there 
dealing with some phase of the work and there ‘were 20 or 30 or 40 employees under him 
and he was the head of that branch and he disappears and I want to appoint some person. 
else. I can quite conceive in the same way there might not be a man there at all, 
but who would be the best judge of that? How is the Commission or any outside body B 
going to determine that factor?—A. They are going to get all the information they — 
can get. It is a matter that should be decided by all the factors that are concerned. _ 
The illustration you used with regard to a deputy minister does not fit into this case 1 
at all, because they are not, in the sense we speak of them, civil servants. They act — 
for the minister and they have an entirely different standing from ordinary civil ser) 44 
vants, but the head of the branch is the man who is acting for the deputy minister and __ 
the minister and he is supervising a certain staff. Now it may be that some man will © 4 
be personally quite acceptable to the deputy minister, but that he has not the capacity 
for supervising a large staff, for looking after a large organization; and those things 
have to be taken into account. Now I don’t know that the deputy minister or the 
minister are any more capable of arriving at that conclusion than the Civil Service 
Commission and if they arrive at that conclusion that he is the best man and they 
tell the Civil Service Commission so, the Civil Service Commission is not going, 'to 
pass that up finally unless they have some other man who has made application. Af 

The Cuairman: Any further questions, Doctor? 

Hon. Mr. Rocnz: In the case of Hull, which you have referred to, the law at 
present does not recognize any person as a Civil Servant who is not on: the pay rol ie 
of the country. The postmaster at Hull died, his son has been: assisting him in the ° 3 
discharge of his duties for some considerable time before his death, and he was paid ~ 
by his father to discharge the duties of postmaster. He was not a Civil Servant, 4 
therefore the Commission could not go over somebody who was not on the pay roll | 
and was not recognized as a Civil Servant. | , Mi, 


By Mr. Argue: | Oe 


Q. Don’t you think it would be Van to put every one _ of those in. the , 
service? ¥ 

Hon. Mr. Rocne: I would not object a all. That is the reason why a man was i 
made postmaster in Edmonton from an outside point. The chief deputy postmaster 4 
assured the Commission and the minister that there was no person on the staff qualified — 
te occupy the position of postmaster of that city. We referred a while ago to the 
postmaster at Winnipeg. There have been other postmasters appointed under the _ 
new system, Vancouver, Toronto, Hamilton and perhaps at ether points. In every 4 
instance the assistant postmaster was promoted, was he not? : 4 

Witness: I am not aware. I presume he -was. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. The Bill does not suggest these be taken from the Civil Service Commission. 
I won’t say promotions, but the Bill does not suggest appointments of this kind be | 
taken from the Commission ?—A. No, but with regard to promotions I think itiddes.: 43 
1 think it leaves it pretty wide open. a» 
Q. You think section 2 would: leave it pretty wide open A, Wide open, I — 
think. ad 
Q. Except it would have to be’ a promotion, that is, you ‘could not go out and ae 

get a man who had never been in the service?—A. No. 
EME Ie Ce OrConnor, ] , 


mee : ciency rating in his own department which was supplied to the Civil 
a is Sai tats rtadion 4 in most instances has been approved by the Civil Service Com- 
git mission, after applying our values there have been a number of cases in which the 
: recommendation of the deputy head has not been approved. 

Hon. Mr. Caper: We better have some cases from you. 

Hon. Mr. Roctie: We are going to have them on Monday. Do you not think 
that when the deputy head or any member of the branch knows that the person they 
are recommending is to be rated again by the Commission, another body, it makes 
hated more particular in who they should recommend? I am quite sure it will. 

Mr. Neco: Here is John Smith, and the deputy head sends his papers to you. 
HB is recommended ‘‘ ‘vood” on that paper and Joe Brown is sent over recommended 


bee _ Hon. Mr. Rocne: Not on that point. 
My. Arcus: The deputy minister simply sets the rating for these men? 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: No, because there are A: B. C. D. and E. There are eight or 


af after the values. 
; Ai Mr. Arcun: You put the same rating for “good” on every paper; the same number 
is of marks for “ fair. ” The deputy minister sets that paper and he says,-‘‘ this man is 
above the average”; “this man is good” and “this man is fair,” and you set the same 
rating. on any one ee those three classes. 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: It there are half a dozen candidates, they are not all likely te 
“be the same. 
Wirness: Then seniority would be the guiding fidinr if they were equal on other 
points. 


ay: gives him a higher rating, how is the value given by the Commission going to change 
his selection? When you talk about this valuation of the rating there is nothing — 
in it at all because the deputy minister sets the value on that paper. 


visory officer. | - i 
Mr. ARGUE: Phere is no supervisory officer in some of the departments. aes 
2 Wi ness: I say it is perfunctory. In that very case of ratings, a case came to my 


reporing on them from time to time he said they were “ good” all along. ° It was too. 
ay for him ‘to say they were poor when there was a question of coming up for 


VE ‘Mr. Roche: 

Q. At any rate, you feel that the Civil Service have more confidence in this 
"system: than in the old system ?—A. Yes, at the present time but the service is not 
ps." well informed with regard to the question of promotions. There have been too few. 
a Bae don’t. get any opportunity to find out anything about it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
-Q. Do you consider the Civil Service Commission has had too much east upon 
in a short time?—A. It does not seem to me the task was superhuman at all. Tt 


20 uires a lot of work but I don’t think the task is superhuman. 
(Mr. J. C. O’Connor.] 
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: tu ale ie ‘Tiwould like to state that» while the deputy’s nominee — 


se good”, Is there any difference in the valuation of Joe Brown and John Smith? 


“ten items. They put “ above the average,” “good,” “fair” or “ poor” and we look. 


Mr. Arcur: Suppose the deputy minister has a favourite in the office and he 


Wirness: It is not the deputy minister who makes the ratings; it is the Blipere | 


office the other day where the supervisory officer wished to exclude certain people | 
from a promotion examination for a lower position, just for a cet eenee and it was 
i pointed out to him that he could not say these people were “poor” because in _ 


i 
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you mill find. a lot of aptaes employees that’ seis are ae now Sha ee 
by the time they get them trained they will be able to do away with a number of. 
employees. I know that came up in connection with the bonus question. With the a: 
average salary given to the employees of the Commission es would not expect any- 
thing better from them ‘than they are doing. 

Q. Underpaid?—A. I think so. The point is that there are no trained. people ey hee 
this work. Yiou have to get them and train them. There are a few in the United 
‘States but I don’t think we want them. We have had enough of them. © Lee 


The Cuamman: Before we adjourn we would like to know if it is the wish of 
any members of the Committee to meet this afternoon. ‘We have not made the 
progress this morning we expected. It has been .sugg gested we have an afternoon » 
meeting if it 1s agreeable to your wishes. « 

Hon. Mr. Catprr: And not meet to-night. cc tele test three. 


Mr, Decurye: Did you not promise Col. Currie we would not sit this epee 
but would just have a morning sitting / : 


oe 


Hon. Mr. Catper: He wanted fi: be here when aerenin witnesses were heard. 


‘ 


Witness retired. : Tees. za ee 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


_ Sarurpay, May 14, 1921. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m., Honourable E. K. Spinney, Chairman. 
| 
The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Matthieson, representing the Dominion — 


Public Works Federation, Toronto. ¥ 


-~ Mr. THompson: I would like to ask if that federation is a | subsidiary « of the AY 
Civil ee Federation ? ' 


Mr. O’Connor: Yes, but I heard the president of the Dominion Public. Weeee 
Federation express some opinions with regard to patronage with which I am not in 
sympathy. . . 

The CuatrMan: I would suggest that the correspondence be referred to thie: ae 
committee, and let them deal with it. 


Mr. Frep. W. Patrrerson sworn: 


4 


By the Chairman: 


~Q. What organization are you representing?—A. Associated Federal Employees * 
of Ottawa. i. 
Q. Your organization is known as No. 66? —A. Federal Union 66. a 
Q. Proceed, and members of the committee may then ask you questions 2—A. Our e 
remarks will be quite brief, for the reason that our views on the matter have been 
fairly well expressed in print, I think, and specially because the witness of this 
morning, the president of the Federation, went over the Bill very thoroughly. Lo 
think the questions asked brought out his views very clearly, and realty T have little 
more to do than concur entirely with his remarks. J might, however, briefly take — 
up some of the main points in the Bill. First, with reference to the appointments, 
subsection A of section 1—Manual Labourers. In the opinion of the organization. 
which I represent it would be a great mistake to take manual labourers—by ep term: " 
[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] b 28) 
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ae : 
ik ae men paid Be prevailing rates usually paid by the hour, I think: =from unde 
e jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. Now, in the position which I hold 
n the Department of Agriculture—assistant t_to the Pitecbes at the Experimental 


- Wit have, of course, under his direction, considerable to do with the whole 


problem of the staff employed by the Central. Farm and on the branch farms there 
are manual labourers, right up to the superintendents. J had similar duties since 
1909, when the manual Jabour was under patronage—the old regime—and I know 


_ there is a great difference between then and mow. 


Re By Mr. Argue : 

Q. Tell me what is the difference? In getting day labour?—A. The efficiency 
of the labour, sir; that is the point. Of course we cannot compare now the money we 
spend with the money we spent in 1909. In those days we had eight farms; now we 
have twenty-one. 

Q. Supposing the foreman of an experimental farm at Swift Current wants a few 


: day: labourers, he goes out now and hires them the same as he did before. If he wanted 
_a few day labourers before he did not run away to the members at the other end of the 
township and ask him who he would get?—A. Of course Swift Current was not in 


existence. sie 
Q. But any other farm?—A. Not always to the member, but usually to a sort of 
dispenser of local patronage, some party man. I know that was done on a number of 


- our farms, whereas now the labour is bandled just as you say—if a man wants men he 
- goes out.and ‘hires efficient men. In the old days we had more men that were not.as 


efficient ; that is, they didn’t put in as fair a day’s work, and the men set over them had 


~ not the control over them which they have now. If a man was put at a hard job and. 
didn’t like it he would soldier on it. If he was discharged he would go to the member. 


Q. Don’t they soldier now?—A. He could get a letter—“ Mr. so and so’s health 


- doesn’t permit him to work at this; can’t you give him an easier job.” Very often we 
/ couldn't, : Other men would come out— | 


% 3 By the a Ba 


~Q. What happened then, if he couldn’t? Were his services dispensed with Par Ve, 


; eat it was simply taken up with the member, and some compromise very often come 


‘Very often it led to more or less difficulty and awkwar dness ; it was Just a case of © 


faliehead 


Q. Do you pretend to tell me that theretis a member in Canada who would insist 


in keeping a man employed who was unfit for the work ?—A. No, sir, I don’t say that 


” they went as far as insisting, but it required a good deal of explanation, so that is the 


we got permission from them—lI don’t say it was written, it was a sort of modus vivendi. 
ie for the time being, which has not yet been Aa tcd Star we could employ the necessary 


- redson. So now, the Ee which I understand we follow in the branch I am in is— 
one which the organization I represent would recommend throughout the service for 
the manual labour. 


By Mr. Thompson: 
Wr © Pras iy did not just get that?—A. The system which we follow in the Farms Branch 


Bis one which the organization I represent would recommend for the whole service. That 


~ is, as I understand it, in the early days of the Commission, under the present Act, 


. 


manual labour, it being understood, of course, that the Commission—it not entirely — 
- eome under their supervision or control, or authority, but it was unnecessary to refer 


each endiyidual case to the Commisssion to employ that man. 


. By Mr. ietnot 
be o If you wanted a farm foreman on "the farm what did you do?—A. That is a 
different thing. That comes under classified labour. I am discussing daily rates 


[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 
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Q. Is every foreman on Tonk ae Nadiote Every f 
yes. That system has worked splendidly. We still have the general sut 
control, and if I may say the protection of the Civil Service Commission and th 
behind it, protecting us from any possible attempt at appointment of those men under 
patronage. At the same time we are at perfect liberty to go out in the open market 
and secure the most efficient men we can get, just the number of them required for our 
purpose, and pay them what we consider the going rate of: wages. | Now, that system 
- eould not be improved on as far as we are concerned, and I believe it should work practi- 
eally as well in any other department. JI cannot speak in so much detail of the other i 
departments as the one Iam connected with. Now we come to the classified labour— ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ag 


Q. Just before you come to the Gaacited haan you Si entOTee something about y 
the Civil Service Commission under the present system supervising those men that are.” 
selected in the way you state; what is the nature of that supervision?—A. It i is ina 
very remote sense indeed, sir. You may say they have the power of. supervision ; co. 
really they do not exercise any act of supervision. The matter is’left to us, but uy Re 
at any time there. were any argument-—— Atty 

Q. Then as a matter of fact they have not up to the Bre deat ne. spe 
They have not found it necessary. It is precisely the case concerning the manager of — 
a business; if everything is working perfectly smoothly the less he interferes the better. 
Tt is just in that position so far as our branch is concerned. © 

Q. Take the Experimental Farm at Indian Head; springtime comes around; they 
want to engage a teamster and a ploughman and two or three other labourers ; who > 
gets them?—A. The Superintendent. 

(). And he merely reports it?—A. No, he dseuirt es it—they apneey on his 
paysheet, which comes to Ottawa. a 

Q. The Civil Service Commission hive no iho ielaa of itl A Not that. a am 
aware. They may inquire, of course, at ay time from the department as to the 
rates of wages we are paying. ei 

. They don’t exercise much control or super eis No, sir; it. 5 a 
that they could do ‘so if they wished ; they have that power, and consequently protect — 
the department from any 

Q. I think if we look ‘back at your evidence we will find that you state they, a 
did exercise control and “supervision?—A. I should have said, pane Ce ie 
eontrol and supervision. There 18. a distinction. 


~ 


A. We e came to ‘that arrangement aiion I have told ate “nee gave us a certain 
amount of lberty, if that was not abused. They have the power at any time,’ as 
I understand it, to step in and inquire as to what rates we are paying, the method 
of employment, and so on. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


Q. Just what method do you pursue when you want men? I don’t think you a 
have told us that; how do you get those men tA. Just the same as any plate ‘) 
employer would get them. 


Q. Do you go to a labour agency b_ A, We could do so. We do in some cases, 


pene a is unnecessary. . 


Q. How many farms do you operate2—A. 21 branch farms he the Conta tg 
Farm. re 


* 


Q. And you find it unnecessary to advertise? There are men in each a those 
communities who will furnish what labour you require, when you require it Wes 
Yes. Naturally the superintendent is fairly well acquainted in his dlevees ihe ott 

or hears from his employees of other men oper to engagement. | 

{Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] ° Sh 
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Ge far as labour was concerned. \ 
ad Q. The right kind of labour ?—A. W ell, as I said, I don’ t consider it was efficient, 


Z eG) “Who got hat labour before 2A. It varied a good deal in uy arent parts 
: of the country. 
* Q. Go back to the Indian Head farm; Mr. Angus Mackay was : superintendent 
ts of that farm for years, I know him very well 2A. Mr. Mackay, ‘yes, is: Inspector of 
z = western farms now. 
ae Q: Do you imagine Mr, Angus Mackay would allow any person to wish on him 
| Q labour that was not suitable on that farm?—A. Well, I would not like to say.. 
as - Q. Were you connected with this branch 6 or 7 years ago?—A. 12 years ago; 
eae Mackay was superintendent. 
~ Q. Do you know Mr. Angus Mackay ?—A. Yes, I met him several eats in Ottawa. 
eS Q. Do you remember any complaint he ever sent in to Ottawa in regard to 
Ee suitable aa being forced on him?—A. No, I don’t know of any complaint from 
that farm. 
Bees Do you know of any other fata ?—A. Just at the moment I can think of a 
Wervartaine from Brandon. I can think of a complaint from one of our eastern farms 
4 | two of our eastern farms. 
| -Q. Take Brandon; when did i complaint come in?—A. Oh, some years ago; 
ie Pie final semiplaint came in which enabled us to get rid of the man in question 
. under this law. 
_ s QL I am- Bpeakinie a the old days Aa The difficulty had been existing for ‘some 
years before that, and could not be handled. - 


” ee . By Mr. The ii: 
: a: “As s easily, you mean? 


— By Fon Mr. Calder: 


ae ve years; Iam asking if, before this law came into force, any complaints reached 
~ you from the men in charge of any of those farms, that unsuitable labour was forced 


oh. no. No, I don’t remember of any case where anyone had gone as far as forcing 


labour on them. | 
—Q. You said that under the eat law you have been able to get better labour 


: » than you got previously ?—A. Yes. » : 
a considerable pressure brought to bear whereby a superintendent would hire a man 


Fd 


~Q. Come back again, then; do you remember any case in the administration 


i ment that they were not permitted to get satisfactory labour?—A. No, I don’t remem- 
oe er of any case where it was reported. For a superintendent, under ie old conditions, 

‘0 ‘make a report like that—a formal report—would. be a very serious matter indeed, 
on d there would be quite a strong tendency in that direction. It would not be made 


Fy if a matter of formal report. 


ee By Mr. Johnston: 
a AQ: Would a report of that kind injure his position?—A. I would not say, as ae 


as t sd i suppose it would. ‘ 

ae aS sa nd, I eat me {[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 
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Q. Did eS a. any treauts prior ta the coming into fone of this Act, ine 
ard 4s securing labour for your farms ‘—A. No, I don’t think we had aay trouble 


OO, Just a moment; you have been connected with this work for some ten or 


kath them A: No, I wouldn’t say that unsuitable labour had been forced on them, 
<* Qs Why 2—A. Because, while labour may not be forced on a person, there may * 


yan m, if he was entirely a free agent, a would not hire—not going so far as pressure, — ‘ 


ae all of those farms, where any one of your superintendents reported to the depart- 


or 4 ~ +> 
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Q. Do you think it would be his aes i ae Cie: Well, tad is a question. 
I really don’t think I should answer that. I am not a superintendent. — a 

Q. If you were in charge of one of those farms yourself and responsible for oe 
the conduct of the farm, and by some means or other you were required—I won’t 
say forced—make use of any term you please—you were required to use a labourer — - 
that was not suitable, in your judgment, don’t you think you should let somebody _ Z 
know it?—A. It is very difficult to say, sir, what one would do under those circum- — 
stances; and as I have said, it was not a case of forcing these men, it was a matter 
of Pecbmiiceda tious sometimes strong recommendation, that such men be employed. 

Q. You say you have been able to get more satisfactory labour this last two ~— 
years than previously; personally I would challenge the statement at once, because a 
every farm in the country has had the most difficult job in the world to get any 
labour?—A. Oh, well, we make allowance, of course, for after-war conditions. a 

Q. I am speaking of the last two years?—A. Yes, I know. megs 

Q. You say that during the last two years you have been able to get more 
satisfactory labour than previously ’—A. Yes, we have. 

Q. I would just ask if, during the last two years, you have not had all kinds eo 
difficulty in getting any kind of labour 2—A. No, sir, not a great deal of difficulty, 
except perhaps in harvest time in the West there might have been some little trouble By: 
getting men; but I don’t remember any time when we were stuck for men. We 
have to pay for them, of course. A : Px 

Q. How many men of that class do you employ out here at the Experimental 
Farm ?—A. It varies from season to season. 

. Take last year?—-A. I suppose we probably had 50 or 60 men A 
. Did you have any difficulty in getting those 50 or 60 men?—A. None whatever. : 

Q. Where did you get them?—A. Just here and everywhere ; they come out 
looking for employment. : ae 

@. Were those men better than you had previously at this Experimental Farm, a 
as a class?—A. Yes. Of course a good many of them have been with us some time; a4 
but the seasonal men that we took on were, I think, superior to what we got in the 
old days; I really think so. ‘. | 

Q. Would you say you were quite sure of that?—A. That was my opinion. 

Q. Who would have the best knowledge of that ?—A. Naturally the Director of | 
Farms, or the Farm Superintendent, ‘Mr. Gray. My duties, of course, are entirely 
inside; it is just a general opinion which I formed. é 

Q. As a matter of fact you know nothing about it?—A. No, not at all, sur, Rey ze 

Q. Do you see those men working?—A. Occasionally. ~- rie a 

Q. What do you mean—oceasionally? You go out to the farm occasionally re 
A. From time to time with visitors or something of that kind; E may. be asked » 
to go out. 

@. You can form a ii oeas by seeing those 30 or 40 men working on the 
farm, that they are a better class of men than you have been employing?—A. I also 
see the superintendent every day; he is in our office. \ a 

Q. You are giving his evidence?—A. Well, as in support of my own servations. 

Q. You have just passed through the seeding period; have you been out to the * mg 
farm this last two weeks?—A. Yes. : ae 

Q. How often?—A. Only two or three times. 6 ES er a SR ae 

~Q. Did you go out where the men were working ?—A,; Not right into. the field. ce se 
I have been out past them twith one or two parties of visitors, that I can remember. : 

Q. I am afraid you did not have much opportuuity to size up the ability of. those _ ¥ 
men ’—A. I know, too, of course, by the number of men we are employing; I see. in 
the pay-sheets all the time; I see the various foremen of the different divisions in. a 
charge of those men. ; WSR Se ae 

[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] rant os Rat Pe. 1 
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. Q. [ am Hfvaia, we would have to get that evidence, Mr. thaseriant from men 

e who ‘come actually in contact with those men, and who work with them from day to 

ig day, and who were in a real position to give a judgment on this (—A, I will be very 

- pleased to give you a statement. 

Bs 2 
BY By the Chairman: a acl 

BL Q. You have no real practical experience so far as running a farm is concerned? 

-  —A. No. I have farmed, of course. 

y Q. Who has control of that work?—A. Well, the immediate control is with Mr. 

» Gray, the Farm Stperintendent. 

as Q. Who-is next to him?—A. The Director of the Rx perineal Farms, Mr. 

sy Archibald. 

m Q. I think it. may be well to ee Mr. Archibald, if he is responsible for the 

management of the farm ?—A. Certainly, he is the director of the whole system. 

; ; Bom Lon. SWE. Carper: If we could get Mr. Archibald here we could ask him four 

‘gS CE and get through this whole thing. . 

. The CuairMan: We want some person who has a practical knowledge of the 

_ Experimental Farm. 


4 Pie By Mr. eeabiolh 
4 .Q. I think this witness comes to give ava ehce as to an organization of which he. 


is an officer; is that. so?—A. Yes, and I got off that point. These questions arose 
- from that; 1 didn’t intend to go into it so fully. It seemed to our organization 
that the employment of manual labour could very well be done in a similar way, as 
far as we were aware, for practically all the departments. All it wants, instead of 
a definite and radical change in policy, is simply a little more.co-operation. I think 
that ds all. Now, suppose one of our superintendent wanted labour, or anyone else 
in any other department, what more natural than that he should consult the local 
member? If it was desired, there is no objection. 
Q. You think the line of demarcation might be drawn between the permanent - 
_ staff and the seasonal and part time employees?—A. Well, I am just speaking now 
- about the men paid Deer oe rates, whether seasonal or permanent—that is, all the 
year round. . 
% _ Q. Paid prevailing rates—that is a new idea; this morning, in speaking to another 
4S 4 witness, I suggested that the line of demarcation be drawn between those officers who 
are permanently | employed, who make the service a career, and those who are seasonal 
employees or part time employees; you say prevailing rates; I don’t understand that, 
but are they seasonal or part time?—A. Some are seasonal. 

| Q. And some are part time?—A. Well, some might be part time. 
_ -Q. But none of them are permanent?—Oh, yes, some of them are employed the 
_ year round. w 
~~ Q. And they receive—what was that expression of yours?—A. Prevailing rates, 
ex that is, an hourly rate or daily rate. . 
a3" Employed permanently ?—A. Yes. 
4 : Me Classified i the Civil Service Commission ?—A. Classified in the classifica- 
tion ‘as to be paid prevailing rates. 
Be, Q. Classified as what?—A. Well, in the Department of Agriculture it would be 


- farm labourers. 
a Q. Is farm labour classified?—A. Some grades of it are. The skilled, such as 


i “gardeners, herdsmen, ete., are paid on a fixed salary range. 

a Q. But they are not fixed permanently 2—A. Yes, permanent employees, and 
some of them employed temporarily. 

Bs Q. Your view is that it might be taken out of the hands of the Commission ?— 


. A / No sir ae is not Meal view, we have thought that it should be kept under the » 
es [Mr. Fred. W. ne abhi § ky 


hi 
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general supervision BE the Commission, preelsehe as was. aaonaaee to. pon. _ The 
Commission had permitted us to handle manual labour at the Central Farm, ‘they . 
had supervision, but they did not as a rule exercise it in the daily routine operations — 
of the employment of our manual labour, but they always had that power. I think — nd 
if the manual labour in all departments was handled in this way, the Commission ~~ 
having the power which they could exercise if they saw fit, that it would be a protec- 
tion against this patronage—and I use that word in its most unfavourable sense— 
“but at the same time it would permit of the employers of labour in the different 
branches, and so on, to make any recommendations they wished, it seems to me that 
a little co-operation if applied in the right place would work out very nicely. hs 

Q. The idea is that the Commission is all right as long as it does not interfere?— 
A. It always has the power—but as long as t does not interfere it is all right, for | 
if the heads of the department see fit they can consult with the members —A. As long 

as it does interfere it is all right, if the interference is just. 3 ae 
Q. You think it would be compatible with the good of the service to permit toe 
consultation with the members?—A. I think so. I think it would work seas 4 

Q. You are the first witness who has thought so. 

The Orarrman: It should not alter his opinion. — 

Mr. Grizspaciu: No, he is entitled to his opinion, and I give him credit for it. 

The Witness: It is working in one branch, and why not in the other? 

By Mr. Griesbach: : bi ei a | 

Q. It is working in one branch? Do you consult the members of the Agri- ia 
culture Department now?—A. We may if we wish. oe 

Q. Have you, done sot—A. I do not know whether we have done so or woh Poe 
do not employ the labour, that is not done by me. i 

@. What is your ST a atl is your position’—A. I am assistant to the 3 eh 
Director. ° | 

Q. Of what?—A. Of the Experimental Farm. 

@. What is your position in this organization—Union 66?—A. President. 

Q. Are you quite satisfied with the Commission?—A. Well—we are - not. 

@. You advertise the Whitley Council?—A. Yes. 

@. As a means for conducting the Civil Service administration ?—A. As a means 
of conducting its administration, but not as a substitute for the Commission, and not 
as a substitute for the Civil Service Act, but as a means of promoting co- -operation 
and mutual understanding and good feeling between the Commission and the depart: e 
mental heads and the personnel of the various departments. : 

Q. Does your organization advocate the strike weapon?—A. It does not. 

@. You discourage the strike weapon?—A. We do. 

Q. You advocate the Whitley Council?—A. Yes. Eig ed 

Q. Hhve you ever heard of a Whitley Council being applied to any organization 
of this kind which is ot productive or competitive?—A. Yes, it is working in the 
British Civil Service now. 

Q. The Whitley Council?—A. Yes. “ 

Q@. You advocate that in your publications?—A. Yes, we have a special memo- 
randum of that, a copy of which was placed before the Committee. I have another — 
here, where we go into the organization at full length. The idea of the Whitley — 
Council is not to attempt to transfer the administration or control of the service, or 
any branch of it, putting it into the hands of the employees. It is simply to give 4 
them a voice. My. 

1: I notice an observation made a moment ago that ‘the desire was to aka iy 
good relations and good feelings. Are you aware that the publication issued by you. a % 
has probably caused more ill-feeling than anything else ?—-A. What is that? 

[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson. ] 
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iblica ion, - your bulletin, Tako No. 66,—A. Any erat issue? 
. of | the issues—A. For what reason? © 

or the 1 reason that it betrays an attitude of tea a demeanour cA ess the 
ue sptsinede the poaple. having atk Ly Veit was said to your predecessor 


he are you : aware BE ree ¢—A. I am not aware Be, no, sir, pair it was certainly at 


_ basis as any other body of workers in the country. That is what we are asking; we 
ist are asking for no. special privileges; we are asking no favours; we have only ie SU 


ff icient body of employees. 


pee nal gas Ee reuanted: a the civil Wey ae on a basis a mutual 
understanding. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


ow his. union; we are not sticking very closely to this subject. 
Bie) Mae, Grizspacu: I thought I was sticking rather closely to it. 


‘ish brought out are quite in order. 
‘The WITNESS: I was merely answering the question. J am ready to go on. 


q 


By Mr. Griesbach: ee 


nS il 


referred to a moment ago?—A. I will have to be very frank in answering that. You 
ill excuse me. ‘This is our opinion that when the Commission was formed there 


{ 


conditions. . 
i 1, Would you suggest a person—an ex-employee of the Government?—A. Pos- 
han, 
he Q. An ex-civil servant ¢—A. Possibly. J have no one to a ee 

uA) ‘I am rather curious to know who they could possibly be if they were soetiaeee 


. 


for the simple reason that when a man who is starting a complex business with a 
eat deal of capital and a large personnel is involved, he would naturally use as the 


uld have done more than the present Commissioners. That is our feeling. | PY 8 


d they certainly must have acquired some in the last few contentious years, my 
anization. would not dream of suggesting any change; we have every confidence in 
Spee of these gentlemen, and asus ability. Unfortunately, when they com- 
FAR TB a Hd ; [Mr. Fred. Ww. Patterson. ] 
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ok. Not at ae “The mere eae that we enna A Whitley Councils as a ipa 
4 Reece of. it of our ppeliey must necessarily ate pat we are not trying to set. up 


a ees is all very interesting. but has this any bearing on what we are to 


The Cuarrman: Any questions you have to ask for the information fans ‘you 


“iO. What is the nature of the dissatisfaction with the Commission, which you by ; “a 


y§ hotld have been put at the head of it, men thoroughly familiar with civil service AN 


b eanglosee of the Government ?—A. A number of good ones could have been chosen, 


i ministrator of that business a man acquainted with that line of business. I don’ t 
think that any three men, practically unacquainted with the civil service conditions, 


ght. just say before I go any further, that-with the experience they have acquired, 


ie or intended that it should convey any such impression. I know the policy or spirit of the? .” 
‘G i organization I represent is to place the Civil Service of Canada on precisely the same — 


- for just and fair treatment, such as any considerate employer would give a fairly | 


CAD: That was not the impression conveyed to my mind when I read:the publica- | 
tion, sie impression ae to my ae was that you were _ Cate oH to. 


PS i. The Ne ain: Not particularly. This gentleman is called to give his views : 
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menced, owing to their lack of familiarity with civil s service > conditions ‘the avestion 
of classification came up. . yd au 
It was thought best by them, desirable, to se ne Arthur Yours Company, “y 
and their employment was authorized. The Arthur Young Company knew nothing — re 
about Canadian conditions. That was one bad feature. The worst feature was that — 
they came to the service and started the classification of it in the most autocratic : 
way possible. In my position at the Farm I had to do, under the Director, a great — 
deal with the classification of that branch, and it has been a constant, steady, up-hill 
fight. I know in the early days when the Arthur Young people were there, it was 
absolutely impossible to convince them of anything. They were doing the most pre- 
posterous things in classifying the employees, for the reason that they had no con- 
ception of the training necessary for these appointments, and they went on as if 


they had. 3 a 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | ; i 4 


Q. Give us one illustration, so that we can get it in a Re eonereHe: way ?—A. I can 1 
give you one very amusing illustration. ‘The Director of the Experimental Farm _ 
was in and interviewed these men until he was tired of it, and gave it up. I said A 
to him one day, “Would you mind it I went in and discussed the classification for — 
a few of these clerical cases which are absurd’? He said: “ Do anything you want | 
to. I have done everything I ean; go in’ I went in and saw the man in charge OL. 
the classification of our branch, and I discussed these clerical cases with him. ee i: 
simply paid no attention to what I was talking about— 4 a 

Q. What I mean is, what kind of a case is that—you say, “a clerical position ” Me q 
A. A number of clerical positions. 

Q. Name one of them?—A. The clerical classification of the branch. 

Q. Name one of them?—A. A number of clerk-stenographers and clerk. There _ 
were several, five or six, who had been clerks and junior clerk-stenographers, and clerk- | 
stenographers, and we claimed they should be clerks, and senior clerk-stenographers, - 4 
and we have just recently had that put through, which shows our claim was not out of 
reason. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


@. Go on with your story?—A. c was turning over the rolls showing our classifi- 
cation, and in doing so I came to plant pathologists, who were classed at $1,400. They q 
are men who have to be graduates of an agricultural college with special training in > i 
plant pathology. I said: “There is a ridiculous classification; you cannot get men © 
for that money, or anything like that,” he said: ‘ Well, what is a plant pathologist ¢ ; 


He is only a trained gardner.” That is all he knew about it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: . 

@. These positions had to be fixed first beter you came to Saar ¢—A. The men | 

had to be classified, yes. 4 
Q. Now, just a moment, the position had to be Ava. ee had a plant natholdl 4 

_ gist, and that plant pathologist was required to set out on a card all of his duties, and ~ h 
to set out all of his work?—A. Yes. a 
Q. And his description of all his duties and so on had to ue apes by himself q 
and his deputy ?—A. Yes. q 
and irenhed ay he was simply a gardener?—A. Those are just oF ie ara ue i 
used to me. I will admit that he did not have the card in front of him at the) time, 
but doubtless he was familiar with what was on it. Those are the words that he used, 
and they are fixed in my mind, because as soon as I got back to the Farm I told the | 


Director what these words were, and we both laughed over them, oh noted es 
[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 


bret Mi tinsen tty fixed in my mind. That is ppc one inatanieet We have felt, 
of course, that while the Commission did not carry on with that attitude—the unrea- 
- sonable attitude of the Arthur Young Company—yet it seemed to bias them, as it were, 
against listening to representations from the department, perhaps as considerately 
_ and closely as they should. 


O 


By Mr. Ethier: 

—Q. Did the Griffenhagens do bier ¢—A. Just the same exactly. 

Dr. ‘Rocue: The Griffenhagens had nothing to do with this point at all. 

The Witness: I believe it has been generally noticed, and I can speak for what I 
notice myself as head of our organization in the department, that for the last six 
months, probably a little more, there has been a very satisfying tendency shown on the 
part of the Commission to work more hand in hand with the department, and to pay 
‘more consideration to departmental recommendations. They work together a great 
_ deal better. They work together a great deal better; and our recommendation ne this 
regard is simply a repetition in a certain sense of what we said with regard to manual 


. hee cnet co-operation between the department and the Civil Service Commission. _ 
. ‘ - Q. Might I suggest it in this way, Mr. Patterson, that as a result of what has 
‘taken place these last two years, the fixing of these positions, the classification and the 
_ fixing of salaries has caused a great many civil servants to start out on a struggle to 
a get the highest classification they possibly could and to get the highest salary they 
a possibly could. Have not those two considerations permeated the whole of the civil 
as BG service here and outside as a a result of the actioon taken by Parliament? I am not 
c. saying it is wrong. That a constant struggle for better positions and a better salary 
_ has been going on throughout the entire service and in order to satisfy the great body 


; Be tions and higher salaries, consequently the civil service as a whole are getting more 
| ar _and more pleased?—A. More and more what? 


. 4 ‘the average civil servant than that. 

highest possible salary I could get?—A. But you would endeavour to merit it. 
—--Q. I suppose, yes fA, The civil service is just the same. 

: Pe ccaline of the service as a whole I think there has been nothing more than an 
a ty, because in a ease like this as you say they are all trying to get the element of promo- 
a whole it has been actuated by higher motives. 


8 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


what it has added as a whole, of course. Some of the increase is due to the fact that 
- members who have been in the service a number of years and who are left at their 


i al reason at the time being it is considerably higher than it will be in a few years from 


“now. 
Q. If it remains the same?—A. Yes, so as far as the Civil ‘Service Commission is 


eit o-operation is provided for under our Whitley Council plan. 
[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 
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labour. What is required is no radical change in the Act, nothing new, just simply . 


of civil servants in that regard there has been the tendency towards higher classifica- 


Q. Pleased?—A. No, sir, I would not say so. I-have a little higher opinion of 
Be, Q. I don’t blame them, not a bit. If I were a civil servant I would do pe : 
a ei pte same thing. I would struggle for the highest possible position I could get and the 
~~ Q. I am just going to ask this question: you are free to give your answer. 
~ adequate struggle for classification and remuneration. I know there must have been 


_ tion whether they deserve it or not?—A. But I think speaking of the civil service as 


py 2 Q. It has resulted in a very substantial increase in the salary list. It has added — 
: fey to the estimates a matter of millions in a year?—A. It has. I am not familiar with 


Ri _ present salary are above the salary range, which their successors would get. For that — 


a 7 Be risd 3 in that respect, nothing is required except closer co- selene oe which closer a 


: qd 


. G. Did I understand you to say there are no NS against . 
Commission ’ 2:.-A No, I did not. say that. 1 said there was. nothing 1 any wa) ‘ 
complaints which could not be amended by closer co- operation. between the Civi 
Service Commission and the departments. EINE oe acta gan 


“ 


a, By Hon. Mr. Calder: — ) ERK my 
Q. In your judgment that can only. be brought about as a SL abtedineeat ‘of ihe ts 


Whitley Council ?—A. I think that is the most obvious method. I could not imagine 

anything which would adequately fill its place and it could be planned and put into 

operation within a reasonable time. Now, were there any other questions on that point ? 
The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, have you any other questions to ask the witness 


} 


/ 


‘By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. The principal complaint then really against the Chale Service Commission 
itself was that the department heads and employees felt that the Commission was not 
providing sufficiently high salaries. Was not that really in fact the great cause of | 
the discontent in the service?—-A. We felt in a great many cases the work in the. 
yarious departments had not been adequately gone into and thoroughly understood by 
the classifiers and that the Civil Service Commission has endorsed the classifiers’ view 
and it was so difficult to get our men working at the work. Some simplification of 
the channel of communication between the department and the Commission ; that is 
all. a 
~ @. It is almost a physical impossibility to have a personal inspection fone ae ‘ 
the time limit set for classification?—A. I presume it is. As far as the next class 
is concerned in that bill, I have nothing to say, as to postmasters. It is something 
quite outside my scope as president of the union, made up of civil servants in what was 
formerly called the inside service and: which we still use as a matter of convenience. 


Then we come to.section ©. In the first place that seems to us very*vague. Almost 


anyone can be put under that, and consequently relieved from any competition, adver- 
tising positions or anything like that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It seems to leave the oes wide open‘ for po poLatmiae under patronage in that 
regard?—A. As to those appointments we do not say that the member On 
the appointment of a man— ¥ 

Q. Before you go into that, would you tell us what suggestions you would make 
with regard to what these positions should include !—A. What I was recommending 
is that the thing should be left as it is. 

Q. You want them all together+—A. Left as it is, where it is edeened in claeeae 
cation and so on. Certainly taking that over is necessarily going to recommend the — 
appointment of a poor man. There is no difficulty with it because he is. going to 
recommend a good man because his own reputation depends on it. He is going to 


recommend the best man and it is the best men the service wants. Yet he probably s 


will not recommend the best man for the simple reason that he is not in touch with | 
the whole field J Mion which these men may be seoured. Saal f 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: f . bia! 


Q. But you would not object to his making a recommendation of men if it goes 

no further than that?—A. Not the slightest. That is the feature of our policy, the 
‘more recommendations come in from the more sources, the better, as long as there is 
no pressure, if you understand me, accompanying it. I am sure the Civil Service 
Commission or the department would weleome recommendations from any source | 
whatever. Be 
Q. I have Always taken the other view myself, that if I Geu ina recommendation — 


‘the party I recommended would be the last to be considered 7 A ta don’ t imoW ak 
TM, Fred. W. Patterson.] . : y 
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on ides ees should be, in our opinion. They ee radi be. UCase bt Og" 

haw think | those positions aid be open to competition and to examination the way they. 
are now. In the Experimental Farms Branch we employ a number of technical men, 
. Desi trained agriculturalists, chemists, plant pathologists, botanists and so on. ei 
Q. Have you appointed any technical men recently—A. Lately? 
Q. Yes?—A. Oh, yes; a number of them. . , 

. Q. Name Rea. Mr DeLong. giere| 
—-Q. What is his position?—A. Assistant to the Superintendent, Mr. Tanabe! aS a 
— Q. Can you name any other ?—A. Yes. 

Cy: Who is he?—A. Mr. Sigfossen. 

Q. I am speaking about scientific men. Take a Bitholepiat or a bugologist or an 
entomologist or re i of that kind. Do you know if you have anyone of ‘that 


kind? 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
Q. You are short a couple of eRe piomichs now —A. ae that is a different — 


| hast That is a plant Beas eco: ea, 


By Hion. Mr. Calder: 


) Q. That position was advertised?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know how many applications came in?—A. No, I don’t see the appli- 
cations as arule. I could not tell how many but I know there were very few. 

& QQ. You would not have any knowledge of what actually took place in finally 
ecuring that man, would you?—A. No, I could not tell you the procedure. I do know 
-a general way that when the applications come in, usually the practice is the 
irector of the Experimental Farms is notified and goes over the applications with | be 
the members of the Civil Service Commission. That is all I do know about it. As 
to the final steps I really never could tell. I have never been in there. When I say — 

; that I know there were very few applications, we have just advertised for another ein 
pathologist and there was only one application; he was entirely unfitted for theta: 
V ork. | Mr. Archibald can give you all that. UL ae 
 Q. Mr. Patterson has stated in his evidence and he is giving it as the view r of ; 
his. body that 1 in so far as the appointment of these professional men is concerned his ae 
body is of the: opinion things should stand just as they are. He states that he is 

ot in position to give any evidence as to what actually takes place in connection _ 
with some of the appointments in his own department.—A. I don’t know the details Rigi de 
f it of course but I don’t say that those details of the actual steps that take place i 5 ath a 
a connection with the appointment really affect the situation. We know the positions ei 
Be are not advertised. OY aes 

—. Q. Except that we have had evidence here that in some of those cases at any rate 
‘ he departments has had to simply go out and get the men. It might of course 
iy oceur.—A. It might of course occur. During the last few years the number of 

a echnical men in the field has been very small on account of war conditions. | 
 Q. Asa matter of fact the body you represent now consider that in so far as those At 
positions are concerned they are all thrown open to open competition, that the 
i lepartments or the departmental heads or officials have very little to do with it and 
that as a result of this open competition some man who is better than the others gets 
ej That is the idea your people have?—A. Yes. ; a 
Uns "That i is the idea your people have?—A. Yes sir. | rea 
Hon. Mr. Carver: I am inclined to think that the evidence will scarcely bear sent 
out i in some roabects at any rate. gi Lae ya 
(Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] at te 
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By Mr. Griesbach: — OR RICOS  C ai soy Sane Ox oct ; 
Q. What is the strength, ot your organization ?— A. About 1,500 members at ne 


present time. 
Q. Paid up members ak, Paid up members. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. It covers only Ottawa?—A. Just Ottawa. »° 

Q. How many civil servants are there in Ottawa?—A. About 6,000, I think. 

Hon. Mr. Catper: I thought there were more than that, are there not Dr. Roche? 

Dr. Roce: There were 9,000 or 10,000 a few years ago, but they have been 
demobilizing very rapidly since the Armistice, and I would think that there are not 
now more than 6,000 or 7,000 permanent and temporary employees. The. Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment had a very large staff. 

Hon. Mr. Canper: Do you include them in your estimate? 


Dr. Rocue: Not in the 6,000 or 7,000. 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: Do you include ae Militia Records Branch? 


P \ 
Dr. Rocur: No. 


{ 
By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. Your paper had a short paragraph sometime ago rebuking the other organi- 
zation for their violent and intemperate language—A. Not in our publication, I think 
we had something in the press. 

, Q. I thought it was a case of Sain rebuking sin?——A. It is necessary to exchange © 
these little amenities from time to time to keep the ball rollmg. They do not really 
amount to much. 

Q. I refer to it because I was struck by the temperate nature of your dence 
and | would suggest that in future you write all the paragraphs and announcements 
for your organization. It would spare the Commission’—A. Am I to take that as 
a compliment? 4 

Q. To yourself, not to the organization?’—A. If I may go on— ‘ 

@. I thought you had finished. That was intended as a parting shat ¢—A. The 
questions put me off the track. J just have a few words to say on the subject of 
promotions. Jn the opinion of my organization, it is very essential that the matter 

-of promotions should be left entirely under the control of the Civil Service Com- 
mission as they are now. If they are left to the department, it is our opinion that 
patronage must come in. The moment that it does come in, it means absolute loss 
of ambition on the part of a great many first-class members of the service. You 
take a young fellow going into the service. He is well-trained, and he is ambitious. 
He gets onto the ropes, but if he finds out that patronage, that a special individual , 
recommendation of that kind has anything to do with it—perhaps he comes from 
nowhere, he cannot exercise any patronage—and he is not working under the imme- 
diate eye of his chief here and he knows no one whose recommendation amounts to 
very much—he simply would say, “what is the use?” and sits back in harness, whereas 
now with the opportunity given first to every person in the branch who considers 
himself qualified to try for promotion, if there is anyone in the branch, then every 
one in the department, every one in the Civil Service feels that he has a show to 
work himself up, which is exactly what is required. That is our view on that point. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any further views to express?—A. That is all I have to say on that. 


By Mr. Dechene: Dig a 
Q. Were you working under the old system?—A. Yes, but I was not appointed 
under the'old system. 


[Mr. Fred. W. Patterson. ] 
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‘ - Q. Have you known instances w fees A puaiunie OR: pushed up and others 


down?—A. I have heard plenty of fellows say, “what is the use”? Now there is 
y st one point i in section 3 of the Bill:— 


“ ; i ; 
The powers of the Commission as to classification, new classes and reclas- 
sification to be subject to approval of Governor in Council.” 


P rraite agree with the rae this morning that if that were left to departmental 
. te Bscttnondation and to approval by Order ‘in Council it would practically destroy 
t she uniformity and solidarity of permanent classification. The classification of posi- 
tions would be going up and down all the time. There would be a constant struggle 
0 raise them, and a constant tendency on the part of the authorities to put them 
down No one would know where they were at, and it would seem to me that it 
Eould be most unfortunate if any change were made in that regard. I have nothing 
further to say unless there are any questions. 

au: 


By the Chairman: 


, 


i ; 


QQ. Have you any knowledge as to what consideration is given to returned 
. soldiers in the selection of employees?—A. What consideration? 

aa Q. Yes ¢—A. Only in connection with the branch I amin? 

 Q. How many returned soldiers are employed in your branch?—A. I cannot say 
‘ hat off-hand. 

~Q. Can you give us the percentage of returned soldiers who are employed ?—A. 
F cannot even do that. I know we reappointed every one of our own men who went 
verseas. When they came back we took them on without question, and if there was 
: Eiiing better we saw that they got it. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 
_Q. Did they get the same seniority as they had before they went overseas —A. 
‘hey did not lose seniority. 
_ Q. Did they not find in many instances that others had been made senior?—A. 
- Well, I understand that the regulations changed as the war was in progress. The 
ot 1en who went early in the war got their annual increase while they were away and 
- full pay, as T remember. Later on, I believe they were paid the civil pay less the mili- 
tary pay, and I do not think they got their annual inerease. 
% 23 Q. But when they came home and took over their work, did they find themselves 
in 1 the same relative position ¢ Suppose that a soldier named Smith went overseas 
and Brown and Jones were junior to him when he went away, he would be behind 
ye “these fellows when he came back?—A. No, not in our branch, _they found themselves 
es seniority just as if they had not gone. ) 
es ~ Q. Do you mean that those who did not go passed over them?—A. No, just the 
opposite. 
ce Q. As a matter of fact, I have before me a case where a Jot of men in the 
Cu stoms Department came back and were put back in their old positions, but in © 
meantime those who stayed at home had gone on to other and higher positions. 
was a ease of discrimination against the men who went and in favour of the men 
o did not go. You did not have anything of that nature in your department? 


Me A. No. i 


By the Chairman: 
rf. Q. In other words, if the returned soldier occupied a position and that position 
s s filled during hig aries the one filling his Sek i edie not be displaced to 


(Mr. Fred. W. Patterson.] 


fe : 
a Beaat many aa on a wnat footing, a and perhaps it is “more easy to arrange Aah 
it on that footing. 4 Gc one Var Sh Wa 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


“y Q. In short, the organization of which you are president ope to allow the 
Civil Service Act to remain in its present form?—A. Certainly, just as it is at 


present. We do not say that it is perfect by any means, Dr. Roche, but we claim 


that it is essentially correct in its basic principle.. We think, in fact,-we feel sure, 
that the regulations can be simplified, that a spirit of co- operation, a better feeling, 
team work in other words, between the departments and the Commission will eliminate 
practically every feature to which we object in the Commission now. 
By Mr. Griesbach: | | 
Q. Without costing the country any more?’—-A. Costing it less. Simplification 
is all that is required. I might just say one more thing in closing with reference to 
' the reorganization of the service which is provided for under the Whitley Council 
Scheme, working in conjunction with the Commission. It can reorganize thé service 
branch by branch, getting the branches reorganized into departmental ones, and 
working in the departmental ones into the service organization. There you have the 
whole thing. We do not require any experts to work it through and we would not 
have groups here and there throughout Ottawa doing nothing. 


Witness retired. 


oA 


The CuatrMan: The next witness is Mr. MacNeil. 


Mr. C, G. MacNem sworn. ' Pie 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your official position is Secretary of av G.W.V.A.2—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. I think your organization asked for a hearing before this Committee.. We 
would be very glad if you would state your case—A. We are grateful for the oppor-— 
tunity of stating our’ views with regard to the subject now under consideration by _ 
your Committee. We are concerned in this matter not only because of our interest — y 
in the thorough conduct of public affairs, but also because of the effect that this — 
amendment will have on the peculiar problems of the returned soldiers. You have 
had witnesses before fou who can more competently discuss the more general aspects — 
of the problem, and I would like to confine my remarks to that phase which deals a 
with the returned soldier. Following unanimous agreement, the Dominion executive 4 
of the body which I represent here, and after consultation with all our provincial. a 
commands, I was instructed to petition this Committee to preserve or continue the 
degree of preferential consideration which has hitherto been shown and is at present 
shown returned soldiers seeking employment in the public service. We have attentively \ 
studied Bill No. 122 which is before this Committee and we, probably because of its : 
omission of reference to returned soldiers, feel more concerned about this proposed — 
legislation than any that has been haan the House of Commons for some time. 
We feel that the effect of this Bill if it goes into operation, would be to almost. 
totally abolish the preference which has been shown returned soldiers aa section 


39A of the present Act. We would therefore most. earnestly petition 
[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] ; 


: 
a 
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ay is ahs ir a this Bill that appears to soln! that preference?—A. ae 
subsection dow A Bo Cyc YS PP oak 
’ Merely: the omission of mention, that accounts for your fear ’—A. As we gy 
arab: it—of course I am open to correction—this removes from under the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission’ practically all appointments (except— 
: ‘those of a minor character, all important appointments. — 
ha —Q. ‘The existing Civil Service Act contains that provision and this does Ya Ta 
ech. ‘This does not. r ry aaa ay 

f  » Q. And. that accounts for your fear?—A. Yes, sir. * i 
i NG Q. If you received the assurance of this. Coinprttes that this dudenitae re 
would contain a similar clause, you would be quite satisfied?—A. It has, of course, 
been intimated to us that there was no intention to molest this feature of the Act, 
but we are anxious to have it definitely stated in the legislation that is now brought 
forward. 


: + By the Chai pun: 


i. Have you any cause or reason to think that the present amendiient of the. 
et—suppose that members had something to say in regard to appointments, which 
a do not claim is necessarily under the Act—have you any right to suppose that any 
member of hain oie disregard one interests vn the returned soldier in pa Mi 


2 sometimes Fibs iNten une | are Hot always pie ‘into pheeal offect, The an 
Jority of members I know are kindly disposed, but not all. . | 


The CHAIRMAN : l.am sorry for those who are not. ) < 


By Ma Johnston: Bac 
ws eae think that there should be some provision in, the law ?—A. Yes, BiTy: | ae 

: yhere are some members who have gone so far as to openly declare that they were mats 
Nc opposed to such preference. ince ad eke 


Bs Mr. Pate uci nie eae 
MSE In the House?—A. Not in the House, sir. Our organization was somewhat Sad 
jodtried - about. the appointment of census commissioners. Less than 50 per cent 
these appointments were given to returned soldiers, and we understand that these 
Su goetnam oes Sih 


By Mr. Fain “i an 
2 <Q: You are positive about that?—A. The return which was furnished to us 
owed that out of 240 appointed, 109 were returned soldiers. I know that in many — 
a bea there - were reasons why abe soldiers could not he ee but 


By the eit: ‘ 
Q. In appointments of that kind you must realize that a dentate degree Nets Hg 
eney is necessary to perform the work correctly?—A. I would of course aL: ne 
a llowance for that. ea 
—Q A certain number of returned soldiers senile not be regarded as sufficiently 
cien for that work. May you not naturally assume that those appointments have — Bs, 


made with due regard to’the interests of the public and to the interests of a mi 
; + (Mr. C. G. MaoNehd 
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returned soldier in carrying on that class of work? Have you any reason to suppose 


that it has been deliberately disregarded?—A. There have been a few complaints 


directly, in that respect, from our branches. We submit, sir, that there is continued © 


necessity for the maintenance of this provision for preferential treatment in the 
matter of applications for employment. There are several very important reasons 
why this provision should be maintained. First of all there is serious unemployment 
existing among returned soldiers at present. The unemployment is probably more 
acute this year than ever before. Unemployment is of course general, but the 
returned soldier is at a peculiar disadvantage in this regard, and this we advance as 


one very good and! valid reason why he should be given this special opportunity of ) 


securing employment in the public service. Another development of that same 
thought is that we look to the Government in the matter of employment to set an 
example to all employing interests throughout Canada. The Government itself is 
one of the largest employing interests, and we think it particularly necessary they 


should not only share a reasonable proportion of this responsibility, but that they 


should also set an example to other employers. There is another consideration, that 
of the disabled soldier. The men disabled in this war are not yet entirely satisfac- 
torily absorbed in civilian activities. Their reabsorption involves a special effort. 
We are not asking that the civil service should become a refuge for incompetents. 
We have never yet pressed for the employment of any man not he qualified, but 
we feel there are positions in the public service where men with the handicap of a 
disability can render efficient public service. This requires special attention, and can 
only be carried forward under a provision similar to that which now exists in the 
Civil Service Act. For these very important reasons we feel that preference should 
still be maintained until at least we have weathered the present crisis. We feel, as 
I stated before, that this intention should be definitely expresed in the Civil Service 


Act. If the Act is amended in any degree it-should be clearly stated just how this 


preference should be put in operation. 
yr, 
By Hon. 'Mr. Calder: 

Q. For example, suppose it is finally decided that the House make an amend- 
ment to the present law excluding country postmasters, manual labourers and part 
time and seasonal employees from the jurisdiction of the Commission—you think 
if that is done, then at the same time a provision should! be made in the law for 
continuing the preference for returned soldiers?—A. Oh, yes, most’ decidedly. 

Q. Would that be satisfactory if that were done?—A. Well, in the matter of 
rural postmasters I believe it could be done. 

Q. I will confine it to one class, so as to give you an idea of what I have in my 
mind. Take for instance manual labour; take Mr. Camsell’s department, where they 
have to appoint certain canoe men and camp men and packers, who carry stuff on 
horses for the season. Arguments are advanced both ways as to why they should be 
left under the Commission and why they should be taken away from it. Suppose we 


decide to take it away from the Commission; if it is taken away from’the Commission — 


you would still advocate a provision in the law that even in the selection of these 
men, the returned soldier should be given the preference?—A. Yes, if qualified, I 
believe it should be done, and I believe it is practical. A 


Q. That is the one main thing you are concerned with?—A. Yes. We are not * 


sure however that under Bill 122, as at present drafted, this preference can be 
maintained. 
By Mr.’ Griesbach: 
(). Read the section?—A. The section reads :— 
“Provided however that in all examinations persons who have been on 


active service overseas— 
[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] 
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Q. Q. Read the sub-title, or marginal note?2—A. Clause 39, marginal note says i— 
Bs Sn Computation of the number of probable vacancies.” 


ro; Now read the section?—A. I am reading paragraph “A” of section 39, sub- 


; a per ided: however, that in all examinations persons who have been on 
_ active service overseas on the military or naval forces of His Majesty or of any 
of the allies of His Majesty during the present war; who have left such service 
with an honourable record or who have been honourably discharged; and who 
obtain sufficient marks to pass such examinations, shall, irrespective of the 
marks they have obtained, be placed in the order of merit on the list of 
successful candidates above all other candidates.” 


_ Q. That is the only paragraph referring to employment of the returned soldier ?— 
Not the only one, but this is the one— 

-Q. Relating to preferential treatment?—A. Yes. 

__ Q. That never did apply to these seasonal occupations, but the law has operated 
as ‘though. it did?—A. In regard to seasonal employment, the department, in order 
to secure the appointment of anyone who has not seen overseas service, must certify 
that t their services are indispensable. 

i Q. The Civil Service in making all sorts of appointments has had regard to the 
turned soldier under that clause, whether it applies or not. In seasonal employ- — 
nt and part time employment, as far as I know, preference has been given to the 1 
urned soldiers?—A. Yes, absolutely. 

—Q. I think that your organization went off at half cock and published a lot of. 
vspaper talk, rather inclined to hurt a bit. It seems to me the Act as amended 
2s full force and effect to the purpose and intent of the clause we are referring 
Tf the legal advisor thinks it does not then it is a different matter, but I thought 
id?—A. After giving the matter earnest consideration we cannot place any other 
ing to Bill 122 as it stands. 

Q. I thought it did, but I do not think the question was raised?—A, It removes 


the appointments of the public service. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


ve. Sixty per cent?—A. Taking the group as it at present stands under the classi- — 
fic cation, it only leaves certain clerical appointments. Bais as 
. 2. You would give a very vey meaning to ha} term ES uiNewnenisss scientific 


ich at He WE is, A avi Breanne of ee groups are at peek rated as — 
3 g professional, scientific or technical. Adding to that the manual group, and 
pare it leaves very little on that list. : 


gael we can wan Pe adu ines us diferently with Eis to aL intention of the 


BE Hh that is another matter, but aside from the aspersions that have been cast peers 
ae : 


— Wirness: I am not making any aspersions. 
Be. | Mr. Griespacu: I do not think there is anything in the point. But if the ages 
oO i a advises us that there is, then the committee can deal with it. 


RB; “Wiryess: Ido not know how it has been reported, but I do not know that anything 
has been said to question the good faith of the committee. Our views were communi-— 
| to the Committeee on Pensions and Re-establishment. We simply petition 
—as I am now asking—for a continuation of this preferential consideration. 
(Mr. C. G. MacNeil, J 


. under the jurisdiction, from competitive examination, practically 60 pen conkie £ 
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3 Mr. Griespacn: The jaaressioe wenn ny tel that the committee were t 
bit in their teeth and were heading off the returned soldier from: gettil 
positions. That was the impression left in my mind from the paragraph 


Wirness:' Our intention was to state,.as I am endeavouring to state here, that the uae 
effect of the Bill as at present drafted, if placed in operation, would be practically tos 
abolish the effect of section 39 (a), under which preferential consideration is shown | 
‘the returned soldier. I have consulted with everyone who, I thought, would be an 
authority on the subject, and they also had the same impression, SO that that is the 


Cary Sh 


way we feel about it. . see ‘ ¥ 


Mr. Griespach? Whoever suggests to the hiring authorities the names on persons 
to be employed must say “There are no returned soliders to be had and that is why I~ 
recommend so and so.” If he puts in a slate with returned soldiers in it, no question © 
will arise as to the carrying out of the principles of the Civil Service Act. That is 
my judgment. Ne SG ae 
| Mr. Kennepy: I think Mr. MacNeil puts his finger on a weak spot. There’ is 
nothing to secure the enforcement of that provision. aun, sobiie i 


Mr. Grisspacn: If the effect of this Bill is to abrogate that clause, in so far as it 
applies to these men then it comes down to the intention of the Committee. I venture | 4 
to say that was not the intention of the Committee, nor the intention of the framers 7 
of the Bill. The principle is so well established and we are all so committed to it — 
* that a mere intimation that that might be the result would be quite sufficient to put Re. 
the Committee on its guard. 5 : ; 


Hon. Mr. Carper: I am inclined to think he effect is, as the clause i is drafted, 
gentlemen—the clause reads: 


\ 


“The Civil Service shall not for the purposes of Hone: provisions of the a 
Civil Service Act, 1918, or the amending Acts which relate to organization _ 
generally”— ‘ ‘ aR 


That does not mean classifications or appointments only— 


“The Civil Service Commission shall not, for the purposes of the Civil ig 
Service Act relating to any of these things, which include the appointments, 
shall not apply | oh manual labourers, postmasters, professional and scientific © 
men, and so on.” | a 


That clause that Mr. MacNeil read has to deal with the appointments. They must 
write the same examination, and they must get the certain preference, but this. clause 
-excludes these sections from the operations of the Civil Service Act. 


Mr. Grrespacu: That is one condition. 


The Witness: I would like to clear up.a point. Weare not in any way questioning _ 
the intention of this Commission, or anything of that kind. We simply | add this e 
intention, which we have every reason to believe be given expression to whenever 
amendments be brought forward to existing legislation. We have petitioned the House 
of Commons, through the Parliamentary Committee with regard to the general 
_ Re-establishment problem. I think nearly all the members of this Committee will 
agree that the problem is a most serious one. There are no doubt more important 
problems before the Government to-day; nevertheless, there are many which are less 
important, and it is conceivable for us to believe that having in mind the fact which is 
before this Committee, and the general state of affairs amongst returned soldiers 
throughout the country to-day, that the House of Commons or the Government should 
at that time contemplate the abolition of the feature of re-esablishment which has not. 
the objection which ean be raised to other proposals, that of great. expenditures, and w 
think that a great deal has been co-related in this regard in the past, and that wor 
can be carried forward, and without discussing the question of intention, we show 
like to see the intention definitely expressed. 
[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] 
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ike $5 oe out that sometimes, Riek a ea Gasuatane| is lata te ae 
by at intentions are not given . practical effect. I have known one recently ot 
Oo ‘cing discussion of the eel ora ang of census commissioners—I do NObs tar 


cso hon were J oto on aie Lanes ce or the matter was a more widely Panic, Sy es 
dean the appointment of civilians as census commissioners has ocgurred, when 
there were returned soldiers in that constituency fully qualified to do the work. It 
1s not a matter of lack of good intention, it was simply that the pressure of business 
cluded the opportunity of giving consideration to these men. 


. | Mr. Arcure: I katong i Mee that you have honed that out in Saat 


Mr. Pee: As census commissioners ? 


‘} Mr. Arcur: As census commissioners. Now, take my own constituency. . There 
not a returned soldier out there looking for these positions. I went to the presi- 

nt of the G.W.V.A. and I gave him a month. I told him exactly what I wanted, eT 
dI wanted him to get me a man if he had a man available for that position. — At nant 
end of the month he came back and said: “I cannot fill it.” TaN ear ate 
i The. Witness: There were large numbers of the members. of the House of ass {6 
ymmons who did the same thing. We aeere 
‘Mr. ARGUE: Isaid: “ What will I do,” and he said: “Go on and make your own > 
f bb DERE } anf ! 


‘The Wirness: I am not asking that all these appointments should be given Yee od 
rned soldiers. ' iat ce 


The CHAIRMAN: . My request was for a commissioner or an enumerator, that the ee 
rned soldier be considered first. 


ie Mr. -Grizspacu:~ I think the real test will be the sae of the returning 


> The Myr wise: Possibly. ae Na 
ity: Grispacu: A commissioner naturally must have some special knowledge of 
work and eines at for carrying on’ aa work, but the real test will be ate 


toe Guicie Wine of the troubles in regard to the census enumerators is that | 
e pay is not very high, and it comes at a time when nearly all of the men are — Mi 
Mr. Grizspacu: The census commissioner will find, when he is looking the situ- — 4 i 
on over, that the pay will work out the other way. As a matter of*fact, the returning Leen 
ers in my constituency, have not been paid yet. He claims that if he is paid what 
‘Government offers him he will be out $336, and from my knowledge the census 
mmissioners, and their remuneration, will be about in the same boat. I am sure, he 
lose money out of it. I am frank to say that if any of them come to me and 
uest my assistance in securing these positions, my advice to them would be to keep 
ay from it. I propose to say after this, whenever I am asked, that I do not want 
esponsibility of selecting them. They do not get paid. There is always a long ieee 
le about their pay. ip Busia 
( The’ Witness: Then the only case we are able to advance within reason where ap a 
appointments have been made in the way intended in the proposed Bill, but = 
> all these factors which you mention may have contributed to that, nevertheless, oe ee 


ee 


s to me to indicate to us clearly the necessity of a definite expression in the yk 
is tes ratty | 
aoe” Rp 
; [Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] SE apee 
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By Mr. Arque: i th a \ 
Q. At the next session of Pere if the sueceian an Phe: runibes of fat aea 
soldiers employed by constituencies were asked, I am satisfied that if the soldiers — 
employed in my constituency were asked, I am satisfied that you would get a different — 
result.—A. Possibly, I hope so, because of our uncertainty as to how this Bill if 
enacted as at present drafted will work out. I wish to offer evidence as to the manner 
in which the present system has affected the employment of returned soldiers. It is 
not clear to us how this preference could be maintained with the procedure outlined 
in this Bill. We know, however, in the past, under section 29/A of the Act, that 
returned soldiers have received the full benefit of this section of the Act. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: Me 

Q. We would not need evidence on that point. We will take your word for it? 
_-A. I do not wish to mention special cases. I understand it was mentioned in the 
House that returned soldiers were always granted the appointements. We have been 
assisted with this work, particularly with regard to the appointments which have 
been advertised, very considerably. We list all the appointments, and we definitely 
follow them up, and we know whenever a qualified returned soldier was available, 
he was appointed. St it did not go to him there were Sasa which prevented 
it, 
Q. As one of the executive officers of the G.W.V.A., you are quite satisfied that — 
the law. as it has been carried cut, is quite satisfactory ?—A. It is administered in — 
a perfectly proper way. 1 believe. a 

Q. There may be an odd case here and there where it has not orked out, but — 
on the whole it has worked out very satisfactorily ?—A. Very satisfactorily, and very — 
fairly. A lot of the criticism which has arisen in this connection has arisen from | 
ignorance of the exact meaning of the Act. There has been some confusion in regard a 
to certain appointments, as to whether the authority for making those appointments, 
or the responsibility for making them, lay with the Commission or with the depart- — 
ment. There was confusion amongst the aspirants for work in the civil service as 
to promotion, and also with regard to temporary employment, but very little of the — 
criticism could be fairly directed against the procedure which had directly to do ) 4 
with the appointments, the permanent appointments under the Civil ‘Service Act. ; 

Dr. Rocnue: I am sorry that Colonel Currie is away fishing to-day, because I 
would like to have had him present and hear you make that statement, because I 
believe he is firmly convinced of the fact that the Commission is not making any 
permanent appointments among returned soldiers at all. 


The Witness: We feel qualified to volunteer that statement. 


vy 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You have watched the interests of the returned soldiers in this regard very 
closely ?——A. For the past two years, to the extent of having a card index of all theseu ‘ 
appointments as advertised. “ a 

Q. Would you have that statement apply not only to permanent appointments | 
but to temporary appointments as well?—A. Temporary appointments advertised and cc 
filled through the Civil Service Commission. a 

Q. Taking it all around, as regards these appointments, I think the law. ‘in’ 
the vast majority of cases has been well lived up to?—A. Oh, yes, very well indeed. 4 
Very often, in regard to temporary employment and the creation of eligible lists, the — 
returned soldier desiring employment has sent in his name, and we have had the names’ 3 
placed on the proper list. In the matter of rural postmasters, it should be remembered — 
that a great deal of responsibility rests upon the Post Office Department, but where 
the appointment is made through the central office, the Civil Service Commission, 
in regard to an appointment advertised, we are very wel satisfied with the Act—wi j 

[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] : 
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tc the good intentions of the departments. If, as under the proposed Bill, many of 
_ these appointments are made upon recommendation of the department, through the 
| Be! Governor-in-Council, the returned soldier would hardly have the same opportunity 
_ that he now has. I have in mind a list which we recently prepared for several of 


‘ 


the larger departments with regard to seasonal employment. I refer to the list of 
_ chief of party or assistant chief of party of the department of the Interior, Topo- 
_ graphical Survey, and for the Geological Survey, for the Department of Mines, and the 
., other surveys which émploy a large staff of seasonal help. In almost every instance 
| Bs a list has been originally prepared by the department, placed before the Civil ‘Service 
oe Commission for approval, and it goes before the Civil Service Commission. The 
opportunity has been very unfavourable for consideration of the recommendations. 
eet We examine all the lists very carefully with regard to the interests of the returned 


~ 


Ries’ soldiers, and in almost every instance those lists have been amended to include a 


39-A of the Act—that it has been fairly administered. I wich ‘to refer also 


ey: invariably agreed to this. There has been very good co-operation, with very little 
& _ friction. Jt simply results from the opportunity of stating more clearly and more 


‘A definitely, the fact that there were returned soldiers qualified and available for this 
_ work, and the department has readily acceded to the request so advanced. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_ the men available for work?—A. Quite a few write in to that effect, stating they are 
ment. | | 
Q. Take the seasonal men; before those appointments were made by any depart- 
ment you would have in your office a list of men available for that class of work ?— 
A. Not exactly. I would have the names of some of them, and I would merely 
“communicate those names to the ‘Commission, to make certain that they were listed. 
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larger number of returned soldiers than was originally allowed. _ The department has 


- Q. Do the returned men all over Canada write to you and furnish the names of © 


oh ae =, A . . . . . . : ‘ t 
oe _ making an application to the Civil Service Commission for such-and-such an appoint-. 


Q. Those lists would show just those names- which you happened to have?— 


Q. But you, yourself, through your central organization here, have not written — 


K 


Be 0 your various commands and asked them to furnish you that list?-A. Only.in © , 


_ branches, the addresses of the secretaries, and every appointment 1s communicated 


am _any adjustment the ‘Association is given representation on the Advisory ‘Board. 
om oy 


v eations, and it was not generally known that such work was available. Then, we 
‘provide the ‘Civil Service Commission with our mailing list, listing all lof iour> 


to them, and they apply to the Commission, and usually if the matter is one requiring ~— 


~~~ Q. You are speaking there of permanent appointment. I was thinking of the ~ ; 


y ‘ot 
4 hg ») 
Department of the Interior. There was some trouble last year. The men who had 


re ment claim they were discriminated against in the matter of selection for Chief or 
~ Assistant Chief for last year’s work. We made it a subject of appeal and it was a 
subject of more or less arbitration before the Civil ‘Service Commissioners. The 
same thing arose again this year, and we again made an appeal to the Chairman 
of the Civil Service (Commission, and he arranged that representatives of our asso- 
we ciation on behalf of the men interested, had an opportunity of meeting the Surveyor 
~ General in his presence, and the Surveyor General and the ‘Chairman of the Civil 


a Beeisds Commission fully examined the views as expressed on behalf of these men, 
and the result was that there was a satisfactory agreement reached, but I would.like 
to point out in this connection that the efficiency of the service 


i iS 


[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] 
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seasonal appointment?—A. Well, if I may use an illustration, the appointment Chet 
' GOhief of Party or Assistant Chief of Party for the Topographical Surveys of the — 


served as Dominion Land Surveyors of the Department of the Interior before enlist- — 


<< 


was not to any extent — 


x 


: With regard a Bien lay ihsts ree care was. eben 


are. For this list instructions are very definite. The Federal Government is paying 


some experimentation has found it possible and practicable to utilize the Empk 


behalf of returned soldiers, that the dilution of the number oe Re sues 
was not such as to hamper the efficiency. of the administration of that work... I just 
“mention that illustration to explain that particular point. With regard to ‘the rural 
_postmasterships, we would also petition that this be left with the Civil Service nee sae 
sion, at least under legislation to make it possible to secure the appointment or 
- provisional consideration of returned soldiers, for the reason that the duties of rural 
~ postmasters are admirably suited to the disabled men who are left with a small _ 
pension. The work is not always onerous and the remuneration is not high, but — 
‘supplemented with the pension they can manage to make a decent livelihood. Roar cui 


‘ vh « 


Ive 


\ By Mr. dneae: : ys a ee ne 
Q. Take it in the rural post office throughout Re ee at a salary “Ola: 
probably $60 a year, would you wish a returned soldier appointed to a position of that 


aa A. A great deal would depend on the local conditions. 
! 


By Mr. Griesbach : 
ie If he had a little store or something of that kind 2 


By Mr. Argue: / sey i 
Q. Yes, in the farm house. We have had evidence to the effect that with rural 
postmasters the position of the post office would have a great deal to do with the |= 


appointment. You can understand that in a ‘settlement where people must go and 
eet their mail, say, unless the returned soldier is living right on the route and the. : 
person was not in the settlement or somewhere close to it you could hardly carry — 
out the principle/--A. We have had something to do with the appointment, of rural 
postmasters and we have always made the statement that he must be a resident of . 
the neighbourhood. The man must have the confidence of the community. We_ 
would not urge that such appointment be made disregarding the sentiment of the | 
people but if there is a disabled soldier in that community and his qualifications y Lt 
were such as that he should have an opportunity of competing for that appointment, — 
he should have that opportunity but that he should be required to fulfil that consistent 
with his qualifications, including those factors. Another point in connection with 
manual labourers: we would request the department that the Government patronize — 
to a fuller extent the Employment Service of Canada. In a recent arrangement we 
oe have entered into an agreement with the Employment Service of Canada to utilize 
the facilities of the Employment Service and to copy their list. RN 
oe 3 | ACORN TMCS Ve 
By Mr. Thompson (Yukon) : Bi OV eae 
Q. What do you mean by the Employment Service ?—A. That. ig re eee \ 
Federal and provincial service as directed by the Director of F Employment under! 
the Employment Office Co- ordination Act. 


By Mr. Argue: | | | ae LN an 


Q. Are returned men given preference through this bureau ?—A. Generally, they 


BO per cent of the maintenance of these employment bureaus throughout the various. 
provinces wherever they are in operation and the Civil Service Commission under 


ment Bureau for the sake of employing that class of labour of not a very opens le 
[Mr.. C. G. MacNeil.] ' GAN sesh dy ee MN pe 


ice ag I think it has been found entirely satisfactory. The principle should 
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i t will be impossible for the state to control any distribution of labour and to be able 
oa to know the extent of unemployment at any point or to attempt to make any regu- 
“eee lation of unemployment. So rather than follow the proposed procedure in this Bill 
Ewe would urge that the facilities of the Employment Service be developed and more 
fully patronized. In the matter of promotion we have very little to say except this, 
; ie ‘that we would like promotion on merit. We would not welcome on behalf of those 
returned soldiers now engaged in the civil service anything but a development along 
e lines which are now followed by the Civil Service Commission. Personally and 
n behalf of those who have represented the association in this work in Ottawa we 
ave sO much petty departmental intrigue—we have seen so many suffer as a result 
merely whims of departmental officials that we feel a greater effort should be made 
to have a definite system of meritorious promotion as is now being developed. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


en intriguing, petty jealousies and so on. Don’t Hopman any names but just give 


of that nature taken up by returned soldiers who claim they are discriminated 
iis against because they are returned soldiers. 

_  Q. Is that under the system now prevailing?—A. I was going to point out that 
t the present time we have a right of appeal to the Civil Service Commission and 

om the Commission we have been able to secure some degree of satisfactory adjust- 

et with regard to such complaints. 

~Q. Can you think of one of those complaints. I should rather go back to your 


has been intriguing and where there has been favouritism shown?—A. There was a 


in one of the large departments. He enlisted and went overseas, a man of a family; 
he returned and he was granted his position. He failed, however, to win the favour 
‘ 4 of his chief, with the result that his duties were changed, misrepresentations were 
’ _ made in a set and definite way, so when his duties were considered under classifica- 
acct on he was not given a fair deal. We, however, by appeal were able to bring all 
those facts to light. It was a matter of exerting no influence, but the fact that we 
p ted the opportunity of appeal to an independent body. 


{ 
ae ; 
te 
a 
Me 


a matter of making representations to the Civil Service Commission. The depart- 


ee it up and our views were taken into consideration by the investigator. 
 Q. The guilty party was not present when you made your representations!—A, 
10se charges are made before it and we would not consider it would be fitting for 


Beelens we are aware much of this goes on. 
ee —.Q. You simply made your complaint and let the Commission deal with teh. 


ae: 


(Mr. C. G. MacNeil] 


maintained, however, we believe, by the Government. It is highly essential that. 
1 employment should be taken from the Employment Service of Canada; otherwise — 


| Q. You mentioned you have seen a good deal of the results of petty departmental | 


Q. Without mentioning any department at all, without ae the name of 


; us” an iaciwution if you can?—A. Of course we have a large number of complaints — 


riginal statement to give me an index, without mentioning any names, where there 


1an approached me just a short time ago who had been employed for twelve years 


Pe ~ Q. Did you have the official concerned present at that time aay It was merely 


wm recital representative and the investigator of the Civil Service Commission then — 


to embarass the administration of the department by laying any charges. Never- ‘ 


2 peteely, asked that these matters be me -coueréered. in the light of certain additional 
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By Mr. Argue: . NAS tu na ance tan MINE ‘ AS WAL eta a 
Q. In what proportion of ey cases aa have po becaeht Ve your. abriee oe is ha 
kind have you been able to get redress of satisfactory settlement ?—A. Quite a large 
proportion. Of course, it 1s a joint responsibility of the Commission and the depart- ee 
ment. If the powers of the Commission with regard to promotion are as at present. 
existing there would be still more of that going on. It particularly noticed returned 
soldiers because they have been away; they have lost a great deal because of several 
years’ absence and it has been practically impossible in a large number of instances for 
them to gain the advantage that wont’ otherwise have accrued to them had they had not 
served. | : 
Q. You mentioned a specific case without any names, if your organization were 
not carrying on would your men have had any chance of getting a hearing from the ~ 
Commission ’/—A. I have no doubt they would have. Sometimes they are not suth- a 
ciently conversant with the conditions to help them plead fet case. 


By Mr. Kennedy: ane 
Q. That is a matter that is of a good deal of importance because it has been 
brought out here in evidence submitted as the opinions of a good many of the heads of | 
branches that, in so far as promotions are concerned, the heads: of branches themselves 
are in better position to know the qualifications of those people than is an independent 
body like the Civil Service Commission and that for the sake of efficiency in the service 
it would be better to leave the promotion within the department, in the hands of depart- 
mental heads and the deputy head of the department and take it out of the hands of the — 
Civil Service Commission. You seem to be of the opinion that if that were done there © 
would be as you say, to use your own expression, a good deal of petty intrigue within _ 
the departments and that promotion would not always go to the deserving party and 4 
that the present system under the Commission affords a very substantial check on any- i 
thing of that kind?—A. Oh, yes, indeed. ei 
That is your opinion?—A. Absolutely, yes. Of course, the matter of NS Vee 
is one of more general interest to merely returned soldiers. All that we ask for in the. 
matter of returned soldiers is that the returned soldiers be not penalized on account 
of their absence; otherwise that they be given the same status in the service as though 
they had not gone. I wish to correct some impressions that have apparently been given 
with regard to our effort to co-operate in this matter. The statement was made I 
think in the House that representatives of our Association accepted fees for work on 
the Advisory Board. I wish to state very definitely that this is not so. We have never 
at any time accepted fees, nor have we accepted expenses. We have always been very. 
glad to render those services gratuitously. There is another matter that I would like to 
correct. We have never at any time in representing the Association on these Boards 
attempted to secure appointments exclusively for our members. We have acted in this 
capacity more or less with the approval of other returned soldiers’ organizations, and 
we have strictly followed the policy that we were all interested in the welfare of the 
returned soldier. In other words, we have been interested in this work for something — 
like two years, and I think that the fact that there have been no serious charges laid 
in this regard would show that we have endeavoured to discharge whatever responsi- . 
bilities have been conferred upon us as fairly as possible. That is practically all 1 
have to say in that regard. I know that the time of the Committee has been rather 
fully taken up. We think that although there may be room for improvements in the 
present methods, we feel that this Bill does not point in the direction of improvement 
that is really required. At least we centainly ask that the former privileges be upheld. 


° 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Is there any thing that you would suggést in “any way to improve the present 
law? Is there any point in connection with the work of the Commission that should 
be strengthened or altered or changed in any way with a view to Bn lly Legre 38 My 
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se to he Government of Canada. And they are gradually improving and ena 
” bing | ae examination methods. From my Peete. of what they are Sa ie 


een 

- Q. You are an old school teacher yourself?—A. I know something about it. 

; _Q. You know what examinations are? It is a little outside of our work, but I 
would like to get your idea. Do you think too much stress, taking it all round, is 
laid upon written examinations‘—A. No sir. Of course, there are some positions 
ttiat can be ie very satisfactorily by written examinations, Bue in such cases the 


: hen the board ene to rate Ae EWicant according to personality, at ‘the same — 
me giving consideration to the experience of each individual who comes up. I 
have seen most excellent results of such work. | 

— Q. The opinion has been expressed frequently in the House of Commons that 


people, and sometimes members in Parlament will give examples of the questions that 
\ re. asked in the examination papers and so on. Have you found in your experience 
at the Commission, taking it all round, does not lay very much stress on the written 
examination except in peculiar cases or cases of particular appointments ‘—A. Very 
little stress is now laid upon that, and it would be difficult to conceive how very 
uch improvement could be made. I cannot see that if the matter were left to the 
sputy minister or the head of a particular branch—I cannot conceive how he can 
ossibly hope to conduct the selection as efficiently or as fairly, or as much in the | 
interests of the public, as it is now being done. I would predict that as time goes on, 


the past. That competitve feature is one that we fail to find in this Bill. There 
another matter. What the intentions of the House of Commons may be, or the 
entions of the department or the deputy minister or whoever may be making the 


earn of the opportunity for that work. We feel that for certain appointments in 
civil service returned soldiers are fully equipped and are capable of rendering 
ficient service if given the opportunity to compete; and until conditions right 
eraselves, that preference should be continued. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


parity, even although Bill No. 122 were to Be aed that the soldier ieclontee 
ld be continued? Would you feel as great security in its enforcement to as 


th he competitive feature is eliminated. 


[Mr, C. G: ae 


is method of written examination does not lead to the appointment of the right — 


ypointment, it is hardly fair to the men who may be qualified and who are unable 


d this work improves, the results will be even more satisfactory than they have been | 


“ 


« a et view of the statement which you made ape you knew that some members: Ab 
at extent in favour of the soldiers as under the present system?—A. No, because A 


Bas eT have reference more to where it states that certain appointments shall be ~ 
de i in a similar manner to that tan prevailed ince the Act of 1918 was weeny 


nes of Parliament, and you neon not have thie same confidence in having the ont 
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soldiers’ preference continued by such sdeahaae as those ahi? you say have treed 
themselves as opposed to the preference?—A. There are of course some. I am not 
here to pass judgment upon the intentions of members of the House of Commons, but 
without a definite provision, without the competitive feature, I feel that the returned 
soldiers would certainly suffer by a return to the original patronage. 

Q. What I mean is. if any constituency is represented by one of those meribere 
who, you stated, have expressed themselves as opposed to the preference, and he had 
the nomination of appointments to those positions, would you feel as secure?—A. 
Oh no. Of course other considerations would determine his judgment in the matter. 

@. Another point arises. Those appointments have been made during the past 
two or three years. Take the rural postmasterships. Supposing the Act is amended 
to follow the lines of Bill No. 122, would there not be an incentive to members of 
Parliament who would have the nominating of postmasters in the future, to dismiss 
those who have been. appointed during the past few years, or to recommend their 
dismissal ? 


Mr. Griespacu: How ean he know about that? 


, Oe 


By Hon. Mr. Roche : 


Q. Take those returned soldiers who have been appointed: would there not be» 
an incentive with the power of appointment placed in the hands of members, a greater 
incentive to dismiss them ? 


Hon. ‘Mr. ‘Carper: The Lord help him at the next election if he Aa, 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you know of many cases where postmasters or other Government Cas 
without sufficient cause, have been removed on account of the Government going out 
of power ? 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Scores and scores. 


The CHatrmMan: I am now speaking of a constituency which I know something 
about, and in which I have lived under Conservative rule and under Liberal rule, and 
I do not know a single official occupying any Government position who has been 
transferred from his office unless he took his own official life in his hands. If he 
disobeyed the law and went out and took an active part in an election, he did that 
with the absolute knowledge that his head would come off. I know a few cases of 
that kind, but I do not know of any others. We have appointments of importance 
in the constituency, men in the post office and in the customs houses who were — 
appointed by the ‘Liberal Government, and who were retained under the Conservative 
Government when the Government changed. I know the reserve of what you say. I 
have many men in my mind during my civil life in my constituency, and I know that ~ 
that is the situation there. I asked the question simply in regard to what might 
prevail in other constituencies. 


Hion. Mr. [Rocur: ‘My own experience of twenty-one years as a member of is 
Parliament would lead me to believe that the statistics will show that, under both 
Governments, under all Governments in the past, there have been wholesale dismissals — 
of officials including postmasters on the ground alone that they were not politically 
in sympathy with the powers that be. ; ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN: Your experience has been different from mine then. 


Hon. ‘Mr. ‘Catprr: The doctor was a Minister of the ‘Crown as well. . 
Hon. Mr. Rocure: Yes, I can speak from experience both as a member of Parlia- 
ment and as a ‘Minister of the Crown. en 


_-—~ Witness: There is another point. Any change of the system would detract from 
the usefulness of an organization such as ours. Under the present system, in order 
[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] . ee 


ain ie Act as it stands, and to preserve the efficiency of the Service, to 
t ‘the efficiency of the Service, we very often have to agree to the appointment 
ertain positions of men who are not returne dsoldiers and who have not the 
_ special qualifications required. We find, however, that we are able to demonstrate to 
_ those interested in those appointments that their interests have been considered, and 
a part of our work has been to conduct just that kind of propaganda. But I hate to 
- think of what would happen under a reversion to the old system. There would be 
 direful results. We would have to organize patronage committees in every constitu- 
oe to see that all returned soldiers were being considered. That is so far as I 
ee it. 


b of The CrHairnMaNn: [| think that is an extreme view. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


rey Let me put this view before you. It is represented by some that the admin- 
istration of the public service is suffering on account of the present system, taking it — 
si as a whole, and that because the work of the departments is actually suffering under 
; the system, some changes should be made. Take, for example, some of the illustra- 
_ tions that have been given. Take lighthouse-keepers, fog-horn men—the delays in 
i making various classes of appointments. The public business is not carried on 
: properly, rapidly or effectively. Now, General Griesbach has several times put this 
: a question to witnesses: that after all, Parliament exists not to look after the interests | 
- of any body of men or any group of men, civil servants, or even returned soldiers as 
4 a class; we are there to see that the public business is carried on, and if the law is to 

be CS in any respect, that is its prime object. The public business is carried 


. I agree with that. 


- conducted ‘properly under the present system, and that some change is necessary in 

ei law to secure that result, then you say here should be a change @—A. We are not 
e ressing for the returned soldier any further than would be consistent with the 
rinciples we have enunciated. We feel that in the past the degree of preference 
shown has not to any extent jeopardized the efficiency of the service. 


ay You take the ground that under the old law—and you must not assume thes 


lace nor the place of the organization to comment upon that; I merely wish to 


and that if it is working satisfactorily, and as it has shown this degree of preference, 
E ae we see no reason why it should not be continued, and we feel any cause of complaint 
ec can be remedied by the development of the present system, rather than run risk 
q we: consider is involved in Bill 122. 

Ge 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until ‘Monday, May 16, at 11 a.m. 


on properly and rapidly, and we may as well let some other consideration weigh ?— . 


Q. Your point would be that if you could show that public business is not being — 


> 


Be enitiec is. going to change that—that under the old law the public service — 
_ suffered ?—A. Fam not going that far in my evidence. It would not be exactly my _ 3 


point out that in so far as we have observed, the system has worked satisfactorily, — 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 122, AN ACT TO AMEND 
THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, I9ts eee | 


_ Monpay, May 16, 1921 i Shae 


The Committee met at 11 0 teloeis Present -—Messrs. Spinney ‘Gn the chain), a 


Argue, Calder, Currie, Griesbach, Johnston, Scott and Thompson, 8. 


Certain correspondence received, was read and referred to the bab committee. 
Messrs. Roche and Foran of che Civil Service Commission were ‘in attendance. — we 


r. Wm. Foran, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, was called, ae and 


aa 
It being 1 o’clock the Committee adjourned till 4 o’clock p.m. dis day... 


-Mowpay, ay 16, 1921. nce 


The Committee resumed at 4 o'clock p.m. Present -—Messrs, Spinney Gn the 
chair), Argue, Calder, Currie, Griesbach, 5. Pee ase er 
‘Mr. Foran, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, ‘resumed his evidence; 
was further eet and discharged. cag rea No 


= 


_ Messrs. te 


The Committee adjourned till 11 o’clock, Tucehen the 17th instant. 
Lafieur, Archibald and Deville to be called and examined, teers 
E. K. SPINNEY, ah aey ef 
Chairman. ee 
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Bi 
Be “The Special Committee appointed to consider Bill No. 122, an Act to amend the 
Civil Ria Act, 1918, met at 11 o’clock a.m., Hon. Mr. Spinney presiding. 


; ey 


ce 
~ 4 


ris ‘ We . a e . . 
Pe: Mr. Wiu1AM Foray, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, sworn. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Bi _. Q. My. Foran’s position is well known to the Members of the Committee. What 
‘8 suggestions will the Committee make in regard to his report? First of all, Mr. Foran, 
you are Secretary of the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. If there are no 
. “questions to be asked at this stage, I should like to open proceedings by filing replies 
i to some of the points that were raised in the House of Commons with reference to 
Behe work of the Commission, I understood you to say that the Commission would 


4a. 


7 By Mr. Griesbach: é 
ee Are they lengthy 2— A, Not very. L could either read them or swear to them 


‘de ‘CHAIRMAN: I think the gentlemen who made the oe soul be 
summoned. | 
4 __, Wirness: They are really not charges, but statements with reference to the work 
. of the: Commission, to which we ag it is desirable there should be some reply in 


there are a great many people outside who are interested in this question, who will 


ar not incorporated in the evidence, they will not be available to these gentlemen. 
Es ia ‘The Onamman: ‘There is no issue taken on that point. It is only a question 
v ‘whethier these people who have made statements should be present to hear your 


y 


_ The Wirnzss: I will take the first statement— 


Be a Mr. Argue: | 
, pe Qi would like to get clear in my mind your position. Are you a member of the 
ek No. 

—«Q. Simply the ‘Secretary ?—A. Yes. 

- Mr. Grirspacu: It is desirable the statements should be read in order that the 
Committee, as the statement proceeds, if they think proper, may ask questions by 
-of cross examination. Otherwise, if the statement goes in without interruption, 
; Committee will lose track of what was said, and the Committee will not be aware 
 whiat is being put in. So far as the persons whose statements are now about to be 


her we will call the Members to make any further statement, or allow them to 
answer in the House, as they see fit. 

a The ‘CHAIRMAN : Ww hatever procedure is agreeable to the Committee. 
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“a Mathers of the Committee, a the Members of Parliament generally. Then 


ably want to form an independent judgment on the evidence as submitted, and — 
ask for a copy of this evidence. If the replies of the Commission to these points — 


ted are concerned, at the conclusion of Mr. Foran’s examination, we might decide. 


y 


A 
* 


6 0  gpmorat comuereae © 


By Mr. Seba ; eataah se WALE / 

Q. Better read the statement (—A.. Take Ae iat aoe uan aranient hae Clonal | 
J. Currie: Our reply to that is this; It is, of course, not a fact that the Civil Service ra 
Commission has jurisdiction over all the classes oft appointments indicated by Col. 
Currie. Its jurisdiction, for example, does not include positions on ships; positions 
on the staff of the national railway system, positions in the military or naval forces, 
or the highly responsible positions of deputy ministers. Nor does it include the staff 
of the Income Tax Department nor the temporary staff of the ioldinry Settlement 
Board or of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil ‘Re-establishment. 

Mr. Griessacu: We know all this. Col. Currie has found that, all out in ie 
army. 

A. “Colonel J. A. Currie: It is quite true that a io of returned ee have a 
put into the service, but so far ag permanent positions are concerned the returned 
soldier has been passed over by the Commission. So far as the Commission is 
concerned, the men who are made to quit their jobs and who are thrown out of employ- 
ment in Ottawa are, as everybody knows, the returned soldiers”. 

This statement is answered by the fact that approximately 9,000 scenes soldiers 
have been placed in permanent positions, among these being such responsible 
appointments as Superintendent of Penitentiaries; Canadian Trade Commissioners 
at Havana, Cuba, and Glasgow, Scotland; Director of Technical Education; 


_ Secretary, Board of Pension Commissioners; and Commissioner of Commerce. 


You had the secretary of the G.W.V.A. here and gave evidence with respect to 
the manner in which the returned soldiers’ interests are looked after by the Commis- 


sion. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 

Q. I think Mr. Foran should confine himself to evidence and not to advocacy at 
this point. That will come out later?—A. I would like to leave the list of returned 
soldiers appointed at salaries of $1,500 or over. That does not include postmasters. 

Q. The statement made to which Col. Currie’ s would be the reply 1 is that in letting 
people out of employment the returned soldier is the man who is let out?—A. Our 
reply to that is that so far as the latter part of Col. Currie’s statement is concerned 
qualified soldiers are retained in employment in preference to all others. This fact — 
should be remembered by the Committee, that we have nothing to do with removals. 

Q. Removals?—-A. Removals from the service. If a branch of a department is to. 
be demobilized or to be reduced in any way the department itself does that without 
referring to the Commission. 

Q. That is an important point?—A. “Col. J. A. Currie: These gentlemen were 
not appointed by this Civil Service Commission that goes around feeling peoples’ 
bumps, and seeing what they know about conic sections and differential calculus.” 
This is an entirely wrong conception of the nature of the examinations conducted by 
the Commission which are essentially practical, covering the very points mentioned by 
Col. Currie himself with reference to the examination of officers in the Imperial army, 
viz.: “leadership, ability, common sense and good judgment.” I think you have had 
sufficient evidence here in connection with all our promotions to establish the fact that 
we are practical in the way of examination methods and that the very factors which | 
the Colonel emphasizes are those which are brought out in those examinations. . 

Q. Just on that head is there limit in your judgment to your capacity to examine © 
people. Would you feel competent to select and promote officers for the army and — 
Navy ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. For instance, if the Pope died would you feel competent to select his successor f i, 
Ma Some people think that perhaps I might. be. 

Q. You don’t hold that view yourself ?—A. No, sir.: inte 

Q. You don’t think the Commission could easily extend its scope to that work ? ee 
A. No, I think you have given us enough to do as it is. a te 

[Mr. William Foran.] 
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igher ae hie he has and he holds the certificate and he has bare his fee. 


uarter of the young men like him who have passed those qualifying examina- 


) - Promotions to higher positions are ide on the basis of a special examina- 
Petite to the particular position or positions in question. In every promotion 
de by the Commission an endeavour is made to select the best man for the position 
to make certain that he is fully qualified for his new duties. 

’I think what the Colonel had in mind was the examination that was formerly held 
the positions. ‘That examination, of course, was done away with when the new Act 


react competitive and he eae eent made the promotion. 


— By Mr. Currie: 4 
Q. ae ks is to say, a man was tested as to his speed in aati vara te mail, ae 


1 : Mains They hold them now a hey would be on a competitive basis 
Ins There would be no possibility of such a case as you have referred to under the 


aa other an how avd that rating aoe to be ant on Mr. Coolican? ow 
id you come to rate him? Was he examined before you?—A. On the information 
ich was given to us by the department about his experience, his education— 

_Q. In other words, it was a purely departmental promotion?—A. Very largely, 
cause it was a matter of reorganization, that is the position was created, and I 
‘ en very well in going through the department. 

“@: For instance, in that appointment the business of the office was all changed; 


would call them?—A. Yes. 
—Q. ‘Then who took the chief office was Col. Ross. He was the oldest man in the 


es —A. I could not say. 

-Q. I wish you would look that up. I understand he has aaveued nephews ug 
tives in the department and they have been given very rapid promotion by the 
1 Service Commission. Perhaps that would explain some of the promotions in 
“asa As far as you are ain aug you have nothing to do with the promo- 


rganization was all changed and new r offices created, new high up offices as you 


iz n the time comes for him to be promoted to a higher grade, I will warrant that — 


if hink the experts who did the reorganization did the rating also. They knew their 


e 


ave been guided very largely in the 
ee on the ee sae De. Aas Colonel Ross and other chiefs of the ie te 
S branches. oa ie 
). How is it in some of the departments you have insisted on your own way of 
i the appointments and in the other departments all the deputy minister ‘hed ah 
[Mr. William Foran.] ee 
ai y 
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to say was to crook his finger ?—A. I don’t think that is just right. We ee cbaenve wa 
the same procedure in all the departments, that the deputy has the same opportunity ee 

to co-operate as Dr. Coulter. iH 

-Q. I understand in England the civil service Rome Hiiee examination does’ not 4, 
take into consideration any reports from the department at all?—A. I understand | 
they have to have the efficiency ratings of these men. hey must have some record oF 

* their work. 

Q. Every man is reported on annually in Ve army. Is every man reported on 
annually by the department here?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you require the chief of the staff should take the man in and rate him in 
front of him or do you get a report?—A. He gives a report. Under the old law— 
we had not established our rating system under the new Act, but in the previous Act. 

the sheet is here. 4 

Q. We had the sheet.—A. Every three months they soquire to furnish an Ampiiener 
rating. That was afterwards changed to every six months, and these sheets were 
always consulted and inspected when a question of promotion came before the Com- 
mission. 

Q. Do you insist that the officer brings the man in in Punt of him to rate him? 
For instance, I have had to rate my officers in the army and I always brought the 
officer in and made out the rating and asked him if that was satisfactory to Him, — 
because it was the old fair way. He should know the one above him is playing the ~— 

game. I think the officer should know how he is rated. You have not insisted on 
that so far because we have lots of cases where they are kicking all the time?—A. 

That is a very important thing from the standpoint of the employee. 'He should know © 
how he is rated, because he has no means of knowing how he i is rated. I entirely agree 
with that view. 

Q. Now proceed. 


The Cuamman: He had dealt with one or two objections before you come in, 
Colonel. 


WITNESS: 


Col. J. A. Currie: “The Civil Service Commission, when it wants to appoint 
anybody in a province, applies to the labour employment bureau”. - 

This’is not the case. The co-operative system which is working out so satis- 
factorily between the Commission and the various Employment Offices is not’ one 
under which the Commission applies to the Employment Office for men to be appointed. 
It is instead a system under which the Commission supplies the various Employment 
Offices throughout the country with the lists of persons who are eligible for temporary 
work in the civil service. The Employment Offices then keep in touch with these 
persons and assign them when needed to the Government offices; Such: selection as 
is made by the Employment Office is made under the instructions and regulations of 
the Commission. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. We will discuss that with you. What are your Employment Offices in ~ 
Ontario?—A. The only Employment Otfce so far that is co- pn rare or that we 
have asked to co-operate with us is the office in Toronto. 

Q. That office is appointed by whom’?—A. Those offices are all Best the control — 
of the Department of Labour here. 

Q. That office in Toronto is under the control of the Ontario Goseen tient ee = 
appointed by them ?—A. ‘The superintendent was appointed but it is inspected regu- 


larly— 

Q. But the actual control of the office is in the hands bE the provincial ae 
—A. Our arrangement was made through the Labour phineaeess': eee pe head a 
of the Employment Branch. ee 

[Mr, William Foran.] 


. We have not utilized the offices there at all. 


ized A. ‘The representative of the department states they are permitted to take 
Ee temporary employees. 
_ -Q. What other provinces have you got agencies in (+A. We are organizing the 
ier at. Winnipeg ourselves. 
~  __Q. That is what you are organizing. What did you have for the last two years? 
% . We have used only ia few offices with the exception of Toronto. : 
_____Q. How do you get persons appointed in the West?—A. We allow the represent- 
Pasives of the department to make a temporary selection. In the case of permanent 
pel mployees they apply here and we have our eligible list. 

of  Q. We would say a returned soldier in Regina wants to get on the job. What 
7 does he do’—A. He makes application here. 
oe). Q. Have you any local agency or anything there?—A. No.. 
—  Q. Have you at Moosejaw?—A. No. 
~Q. Any at Winnipeg ?—A. No, sir. 
WAP Any at Hamilton ?—A. It has been brought out in evidence that we are ne 
the services of the representatives of the various departments. 

fee) C, ‘Have ; you a list of those representatives so we will know who they are ray I 
a get that list for you. . 8 
Q. Can you name any of them?—-A. The district engineer, for example, of the 


3 and FE isheries; the representative of the post office may, where they want men for 
. k epcrary, employment for less than thirty days, make their own selection. 

—  Q..What about the ‘permanent selections?—A. They have to be made by the 
Commission. 

a _Q. They all come to Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

os ye: As a matter of fact, when I stated you were employing provincial government 
. : agencies to get these men, I was stating what was true as far as Ontario is concerned ? 
_ —A. We are co-operating with them. We furnish them the lists. 

| ee. Q. I don’t say you were not. I said Toronto. Now proceed further—aA. 


person to the Commission for appointment that act simply signs the death warrant 
a a that party with the Commission.” 


“This is not a fact. The Commission gives full consideration to every totes 


n the Act which prevents a member of Parliament writing the Commission in connec- 
“ti on with any matter.over which it has jurisdiction. In the law of 1908, the law said 
_ members should not use political influence or they would not be appointed. That was 
reinserted i in the law of 1918, and I think it was Dr. Sheard who objected to it and it 
Ww aS struck out. As a matter of fact I suppose from the time the session opens until 

ae closes I see two or three members of Parliament every day with reference to matters 
: over which the Commission has jurisdiction. The Commission feels members of 
" Parliament are much in the same position as they are. If you have a constitutent who 
wants a pésition he probably writes to you. There has been no interference on the 
of members of Parliament in the matter because there has been cordial co-oper- 
ation with members of Parliament with reference to appointments of people in their 
co} stitutencies. I am sorry that is not more generally known, but I think I am safe 
saying a hundred members of Parliament have come to my office in the last three 
*s with reference to appointments or promotions in the service or to interview us 
reference to matters which are assigned to us and over which we have jurisdiction ; 
where members have written to me taking the ground, some of them, that they are 


no ; allowed to recommend, T have written back saying that that is not so, that a 
zi (Mr. William Foran.] 
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iD 1 “ Labour Department here, I suppose, it avoids any of those unnecessary 


rQ. Me understand the employment agencies of the Government down there are 


Public Works Department in different provinces; the district engineer for the Marine 


| “Col, J. A. Currie: A number of members know that if they recommend any 


@ submitted to it regarding the qualifications of any candidate, irrespective of the politics — 
of the writer of the letter.” On that point I would like to say this: There is nothing © 


.ditures as far as possible. Now take Nova Scotia. What about Nova Scotia? — | 


? 
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rieeibey has as much right as any other citizen to Dns. dae asa 2 atone of fact, 


; 


a member being an outstanding man in his constituency ce think every weight is: gives. f . 


to his representations on behalf of any applicant for wublie position. 


Q. So that you are virtually back at the old game again 2—A. Not at all pet we 


feel members of Parliament have had a great deal taken away from them by this law, 


and members of Parliament are competent to. express opinion about applicants the 
same as any other citizen. I don’t think it was the intention of ‘Parliament or the 
most extreme Civil Service reformer to say that a member of Parliament is an outlaw 
under this Act. 
Q. In the previous law he was.—A. In ihe previous law it said “ any applicant ° en 
solicited a member of Parliament.” 
Q. That is to say if a man wrote and told me he was putting my name dont as 


rf 


a reference, it would be objectionable?—A. If you had a Commission that .was—I | 


would use the term unreasonable, if you write under the old law and recommended an 
applicant for a position that would be a reason under that law to bar that man’s 
application for further consideration, but that is not so to-day, and we have on our files 
such correspondence—we place them on our files in order that the members may see 
it. The letters are on file. Almost every appointment too contains letters from 
members of Parliament, and because some of these appointments are delayed it is the 
most natural thing in the world for applicants to ask a member what the cause of the 
delay is. ) 
4 & 


By the Chawrman: } 
Q. Would you excuse me for interfering just now? Since the change in the Act 


have you had any members of Parliament taking advantage of what it assigns to them, 


or what right it gives them in the way of asking for appointments ¢—A. They don’t 
ask for appointments. 


Q. Well, recommending.—A. They simply write and say what they know sbaut : 


the applicant for the position. I think it is the proper thing for them to do. 


Q. I think generally members of Parliament don’t realize that that is one of their 


privileges. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. What attention do you pay to it? Now, I have a letter right in my pocket 
regarding a country postmaster, not a country postmaster; he is a country storekeeper. 
He has taken over this store where the post office was located up in my constituency, 
he is a very efficient man, a returned soldier, and he has asked me if I would recommend 
him for appointment. I have written back stating that under the Civil Service Act 
I could not ask for any of those appointments, whilst I decidedly would like to see this 
man get the position. You tell me that is quite within my position to ask you to 
appoint that man?—A. Not to ask us to make the appointment, but to write and tell 


us what you know about that man and why you think asa representative of the con- _ 


stituency that his appointment would be a good one, and probably the best one. 
Q. It is only a kind of a form of quibbling and going around it that way ?—A. 
No, I would like to emphasize this, that the very same consideration is given to your 


recommendation as is given to that of any other citizen of equal standing in the ~ 


community. 


\ 


By Mr. Scott: 


Q. It is not for anybody to recommend a man. The Act says that shall not be. 


Jn other words, the position is if a member of Parliament writes to your Commission 
and sets out the qualifications of the applicant you will give his representations the 
consideration you would give any other?—A. Quite so; and I think perhaps of the | 


fact that he is an outstanding man in the community a liberal additional weight — 

would be given to it. Vee ye 

[Mr. William Foran.] ; SOS ey aie 
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Were » you functioning in any department of this nature before the Act came 


hee 


Ore Before that I was in the department of the paper et! of State. 


e inspector went out and looked the: man over, tested him as to his pauavion! his 
writing and so forth, and if he was all right in that regard who made the appointment? 
—A. In-all ‘those outside appointments a man had to have some examination by the 
ij _ inspector, in his department right on the ground invariably, and if he was all right 
the recommendation of the member was accepted invariably—A. ba 

~ Q. Do you do the same thing now ?—A. No. 


Bomnaiiive examinations for all positions now in the inside service; that is, these 
i Btaioat positions. 


eaking of outside positions ? 

~ Q. No, I am going to go into another department. Sunneia there is a man 
n the Indian Department wanted and he has got to have some special qualifications. 
yw what happens, from what we understand, is that the man was put in that position 
mporarily, is that not right? Invariably the practice is—you have been here and 


actice ought to be avoided if possible, because it creates an impression outside that 
esé things are fixed before hand. jot 

' Q. There have been so many fixed?—A. Not a great many. 
: Q. How many have there been in front of us where the deputy minister or 
Cl ie of the department who have not practised that 2—A. I know of a case in the 


ft course, that is an unnecessary proceeding, because there is not any man but one 
a in the ot fitted for the position that I know of.” I said, “Very well, if that 


a man was in the country.” This man came irate Chavlotrecswn: That is one 
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by Mr. Currie : 


sad: You were not, on the so-called Civil Service staff, the Commission staff ?— 
have been with the Commission since 1908, when thé first Commission was — 


 Q. How far do you go as against that method?—A. Well, we Bon open _ 


_ Q. We have had it in evidence—supposing there is a man. wanted—A. Are you 


ard all the evidence. You have nothing to say against that?—A. I think that. 


fernoht ditired his Seo uitient but the Board angen tel the returned soldiers 


cs ae Take technical officers. ok have seen that ake ae is cai the House. _ 


a * ee We N' He es a man for His staff. Under the law he had to get him 
fr ‘om the Civil Service Commission. Under the law he had to advertise. He said, 


instance. Of course. there are many others where the benefit of advertising was 


own. Now this man was really a better man than the man of whom Mr Owens 
opened to have some personal knowledge. 


fg 


iQ. We have had a number of deputies in here and you have heard their evidence, 
d their evidence all went to show that there was only perhaps in one or two cases 


petitive examinations of technical men, so far as that are concerned are purely 


[Mr. William Foran.] 


, anybody got anything from the open competitive examination. In fact the 


C ES ames No, a think that is a pretty strong statement. You mean. these — a 
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advisory boards are a species of camouflage. In the Wirived es thee iene i iol “ ot 


written competitive examinations for their technical men, and they found by reason 


a 


of that fact a great many men with experience would not apply; they objected to be re 


subjected to a written examination when they had already attained their degree, 


and had what they thought in their judgment sufficient fitness for the position. The — 


plan adopted here I think is one that commends itself to every thoughtful citizen. We 
have technically qualified men, men in their own profession rating these men. .We 
find as a result of that there is no great difficulty in getting professional and technical 
men to apply because they feel their qualifications are going to be passed upon by men 
in the same line of business, by men who are competent to judge. That is the only 
method you can adopt in connection with those positions. ~~. tig 

Q. The department could adopt that?—A. Yes, but the ae did.not adopt 
that method ‘before. 

Q. Now you proceed with the rest of your nay and we will carry on as you 
go along.—A. Then another statement of Mr. Currie reads :— | 


“Evidence will be produced before that Committee to show that the returned 


soldier has not the worst of it right from the beginning. There are returned” 


soldiers in the service who have had the necessary qualifications for three or 
four years and yet they have not received permanent appointments. Why ? 
Because the Commission just keeps a screw on them, and if a soldier looks side- 
ways he is thrown out, and another man, a follower of this Commission, i 
is generally a relative of one of the officials, is given the job.” 

“The preference extended by law to returned soldiers has been eed 
faithfully and fully and qualified returned soldiers are retained in employment 
in preference to all others for as long as the” employment lasts.” 


In connection with the returned soldiér problem, I think ver had evidence on 
Saturday by the Secretary of the Great War Veterans. I am sorry you were not here, 
Colonel, as I am sure you would have been satisfied that, as far as the returned soldier 
is concerned he has been well looked after by the Commission. 

Q. Have you had to do with the appointments in the Atte, Department ?—A. 
Very little. Most of the appointments were made before we took them over. 

Q. There have been a number of them made recently ?—A. I think what you are 
referring to is the fact that a number who are there have been retained in a permanent 
capacity, and a number of others let out. We have absolutely nothing to do with haa 
It was the department itself. 

Q. Why did you not butt in?—They were all civil servants ?—A. We are not 
allowed to. 

Q. That is not under your control?—A. We had nothing to do with removals. 
I explained before you came in that if it were decided to-morrow to demobilize a 
department or reduce it in any way, the department does that without reference to the 
Commission. 

Q. You do not function there?—A. No. 

Q. So that when they leave about two-thirds of the men in the department who 
have never seen service, and throw out a whole lot of fellows who have been in service 
overseas, you are not guilty of anything of that kind?—A. Absolutely not. I think 
you have in mind a case in the Assigned Pay and Separation Allowance Branch. 
There has been a good deal of feeling over the manner in which that Branch was 
demobilized. We have had many coming in to us. They held a meeting and decided 


to wait on the Commission, and the Commission was in ‘a position to tell them they ~ 


knew nothing about the matter. They were told the Commission was responsible. 
You know there is a disposition to blame the Commission for many things for which 


they are not responsible. It is a convenient way of getting rid of a lot of responsibility — 


which the Commission took by saying “we have nothing to do with it, the Commission 
is responsible.” 
[Mr. William Foran. ] 


a ‘matter of fice that j is one of the reasons given for the Commission—so 
could unload their troubles?—A. Yes, that is part of the job, but in connec- 


; ould continue for some time, and suddenly he was told that, owing to some 
x ein the estimates, it would be necessary to demobilize a good part of the staff, 
é d the: manner in which that was done we have no knowledge of, except that we have 
neard just exactly what you have heard, that a great many rebirncn men were let out 
and civilians retained in the employ of the department. 
-Q. Supposing there was a man wanted two or three hundred nae out of Ottawa 
something, we will say a man is required in one of the departments, you get your 
Bence ta from the official of the department, as you have already stated in your 
ence today; he sends in the name of the man that he thinks would fill that position, 
ae a temporary position, or a position that might lead up to a permanent position. 
ae means have you of knowing that there may not be a returned soldier available 


oa 


- or 


. % ‘sign a declaration to the effect that there is no returned soldier available. 

ae  Q. And if there is not, of course the other fellow gets the job?—A. Yes, and if 
ds e find that any of these representatives of the department are deceiving the Com- 
sslon we simply— 

- Q. There is a great deal of nepotism in this world. People get their relatives in 


a office in various ways. Have you anything to guard against that?—A. BN of 


ye ae 


oe in nthe service, there is no limit to'the number of people that might get in. 


‘By juehes Mr. Calder: 

Q: Is there a provision in the law to that effect?—A. There is not, I say. In 
Pihe pak States Civil Service Act there is a provision that no more than two mem- 
Ee bers of a family shall be in a department, but it does met say “Shall be in the service 
on cou 


— By Mr. Cite: 
Ae Do you allow more than two in the same department here,or have you any 
: Bi to prevent any number of them being in?—A. No. 
ee,  Q. You just let it go?—-A. Yes. 

Bi BQ: {So that a whole family might get in?—A. Yes. 


1 
i By Mr. Scott: wns 
ei Q. cea they had the merit?—-A. Yes. Under your open competition for positions, 
that might happen, unless there is a provision in the law that no more than two 
me embers of the same family shall be employed in the Governjnent service. want 
~ Q. Go ahead with your statement?—A. Mr. Hocken’s statement reads:— 
| e Mr. Hocken quotes the case of Mr. Roy Fraser. The following are the facts in 
; connection with this case :— List ae 
: “The position of Principal Civil Service Examiner on the staff of the 
~ Commission was advertised for public competition in November, 1920. As no 
permanent position existed it was intended, and so stated in the advertisement 
_ that a temporary assignment would be made in the meantime, pending appro- 
- priation for a permanent position. 

= ation was held on December 15 at which Mr. Fraser secured a pass mark, his 
me standing being fourth. Three returned soldiers were also successful in passing, 
|” sand consequently, under the law, stood higher than Mr. Fraser on the lists. 
, These four’ candidates, including Mr. Fraser, were summoned for an oral 
‘Se examination on Janaury 8. One of the returned soldiers, who was especially 


= Ya ess qualified, withdrew his application to accept an appointment with the 
7 * (Mr. William Foran. ] 


vith that particular branch, I think even the Head of the Branch felt that the — 


é for the job when the name of another man is sent in to you?+—A. We require him to | 


“Mr. Roy Fraser was an applicant for this position. A written examin- | 


Another retwrned soldier was s not con sid r sei 


Bureau of Statistics. 


the field fron eon the neleoHion was to es a oe : 
posed to say that the former was not sufficiently pe pe to a, given Nhe ste es 
ference extended by law, but asked that further iecie dea in: this regard be net 
secured.” 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: Wika i 
Q. You are quoting from Mr. Hocken’s statement aye No, this is our raphye- 


“While this information was being secured, it became evident that certain 
changes in the jurisdiction of the Commission might be effected at the current 
session of Parliament, and it was accordingly considered advisable not to make 
an appointment to the position in “question for the present. . 

“The examination was subsequently completed by the establishment of an | 
eligible list consisting of one name, that of the returned soldier referred to. 
above, who was found to possess the minimum qualifications and was accordingly 
entitled to the preference awarded by law to returned soldiers. As there was 
only one vacancy, Mr. Fraser was not listed. The eligible list was established, ' 
however, on the understanding that no appointment was to be made for the 
present, and all the candidates, including Mr. Fraser, were notified to this effect.” sy 


Now I might just explain that in this way: Mr. Fraser was in the United States 
during the’war. He came back here about a year ago. He heard of this position and 
applied. 


By Mr. Currie: 


@. What was he doing over there?—A. He was in some agricultural ieee ; 
drawing a very good salary, I understand, and he came back here last year. He was a , 
candidate in this examination, Mr. Hocken states that he was a successful candidate, i 
but he was only successful in ‘passing the written examination. 4 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. What position?—A. Principal Civil Service examiner. He wds told he was ~— 
successful in the written. examination. That was only one part. There was then the 
oral examination. The best qualified man of the four men who passed the written — 
examination was a returned soldier from New Westminster, a man who had had a very 
long and valuable experience in statistical work, and he was also an applicant for a 
position in the Bureau of Statistics which we advertised. We were very anxious to 
get this man because of his qualifications, and Mr. Coates pressed upon us the need 
of his own office, and we waived our right to take this man, and allowed him to go to 
the Bureau of Statistics. Had that contingency not arisen the position would have — ‘ 
gone to this returned soldier. The next man, when he was interviewed, was not 4 
considered sufficiently qualified, and the competition narrowed itself down to Fraser 
and the returned soldier. One of the members of the Board representing the Denart- 
ment happened to know this returned soldier candidate, and the returned soldier. 
candidate was employed in the Soldiers’ Settlement Board under Colonel Innes, the 
agricultural expert there, and he represented that he knew this man very well, and he _ 
did not think he would get along very well in the Department. The question was | 
asked him, “ Does the returned soldier possess the minimum qualifications as required . 
by law”? He answered that he thought so. In that case you cannot very well overlook 
the returned soldier simply because he thinks he cannot get along in the department. “eo 

Q. Who was the man you were asked to report upon !—A. A, eel ng of the : am 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board. fe 

Q. Who was the man who said he did not think he would get, along i in ne a : 
ment/—A. Dr. Grisdale, the Deputy Minister, did not think this man would get along 


very well with the department. Evidently he had some neces) some > dealings 
{Mr. William Foran.] “ 
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hen on was an officer of the Soldiers’ Settlement ‘Buard: 1 must say righ 
(0 “Mr. Fraser, when he came to see me, that the competition had reached — 
- where there was a dead-lock. That was the first I saw of Fraser. He | 
impressed ‘me favourably, and I think he would have been a very good man, but there - 
was, just that difficulty that you could not select him in preference to the returned © 
Ky Pe noldion under the law. We were anxious to get him. It was taken up with the — 
 G.W.V.A. and they desired to see if this objection to Burrows who was the dither 7920 
candidate, was really serious. The matter dragged on, and finally the work in the 
_ Branch began to subside. There was practically no applications from the Department __ 
or of Agriculture. The staff was evidently up to full complement; so our head English 


‘ mi -eXaminer was leaving to take a position as Junior Trade Commisioner, and reor- 


ganization of the Branch was necessary. Mr. Bland, my assistant, who was for many 
i years before that head English examiner, agreed, in order to effect an economy, to take 
Bp charge of the Examination Branch again in addition to his regular duties as assistant 
Secretary. The Commission, not finding the position was necessary, decided not to 
_ make any appointment for the time being. We proceeded with the establishment of 


4 a the list, and Mr. Burrows was declared successful; so that it was simply a case of 


_ giving the returned soldier what he’ was entitled to under the law. That being the 
_ case, I do not think Mr. Fraser has any case against the Commission. I will say this 


in justice to Mr. Fraser, that he did emphasize this in his interview with me, that if 


_ there was any serious etl to the returned man he thought he should get it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. The returned soldier was never appointed?—A. No, for the simple reason that 


y ae ‘position may not be necessary. We had established the eligible list, and if we 


require a Principal Civil Service Examiner, that eligible list is there, and he will be 
given the position. In the meantime he was in the position of assistant to the Fruit 
N Commissioner, and qualified for that. He is a well qualified man and a graduate of the 
Ontario Agricultural Colege. ' 
Mr. H. C. Hocxen: “I am credibly informed that this Commission, penta a 
port of a Commissioner of Customs and in spite of the recommendation made by the 
ember for the riding, saw fit to er icah a man to the public service who had been a 
if confirmed drunkard for ey years.” 4 


By Mr. Griesbach: and at 
Q. Were you able to identify this man by the information given?—A. We fou . 


out from the department. ‘ Go 
Q. You have no doubt found out in the meantime, whether or whether or not 


Me te was a confirmed drunkard?—A I understand recently he has been dismissed. Pat 


Q. He was dismissed?—A. The problem which the Civil Service Commission had ah! 
0 solve about the time this man was appointed was this. You might probably recall _ 
a case of a man named Pugh in London. He had a very bad prison record when he " 
us went Overseas, but he came back and passed the examination and was appointed. He 
he got fine testimonials when he, returned from reputable people in London, including © 
Ws Be. Y.M.C. A. and other organizations. He was appointed to a position, a temporary Sal 
‘s pos sition, ‘and when they learned of his previous record they let him out. hi 
-_ Q. Phey let him out because of his past record?—A. Yes. IB, 
a Q. Not because of what he had done while he was on the job. What was bie | 
job iA. He was in the department of Customs. He was let out by the department 
ry ote sree they had learned that he. had a prison record. Now what happened. 
Nth Sap {Mr. William Foran.] _ 
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i. The question arises, whether: a man nos a Sient triad pee was in Saal ater as 
into a position? He was appointed by you because you did not kmow,he had | a [prison 


-record?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was he fired by them because they founeee out that. he > had IA. Ved 


- ; 
! 


Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Not on account of anything decurring ssince his apbbiniaen tick Rsciiee 
those facts were brought to the notice of the department. What happened ? _ Instead 
of the department being criticised this case was taken up by the press of the country 
and all through the country there was the most violent criticism of the Commission. 
They took the ground that a man who had gone Overseas and came back with a 
creditable record, by reason of that fact should have his past entirely obliterated. 


- There is something to sustain that, and we had done this very thing, and we had 


appointed him. Mr. Glass, the member for Middlesex, I think, was the gentleman 
who was interested in this particular case. I can tell you we came in for a great deal 
of hostile criticism, to which we were not entitled. 

Q. On what ground?—A. For having removed him, and. we had nothing to do 
with it, and the member, the press. which reflects public opinion stated emphatically 
there was no justification for removing him 

(. The press had the idea the Commission. dismissed him when they had nothing 
to do with it?—A. Yes. As a matter of fact I heard one of the leading men in 
the House the other night say the only objection he had to the Act was that it gave 
the Commission too much power over removals. As a matter of fact we have nothing 
to do with removals. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Who has to do with removals?’—A. Thé Governor in Ganon 
Q. Now have you had any other cases of a similar character decir tae. Of 


this kind? 
@. Yes, where you have appointed people who have become casualties?—A. 


Become casualties ? 


Q. You understand. They have fallen down —A. Fallen from grace before ie 


went .Overseas. 
@. Or even here?—A. No, but the Commission has pce very Mpalheie in 
respect to those men. In respect to this particular man there is not anything on the 


files to show he was a confirmed drunkard. There is nothing on the files to show that - 


the department protested against him, It may be as Mr. Hocken stated that they 


went to the department to warn them he was a confirmed drunkard. If they had put | 


it in a letter to us we would probably have investigated, but he had suitable testi- 
monials. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Do you not investigate ieaue appointments before you make them?—A. We 

require him to furnish us with a statement of his' character and habits. 
‘ 
By Mr. Griesbach: yeu 2 | 

Q. Have you still faith in the recommendations of priests and clergymen and the 
Y.M.C.A.?—A. I think these are given without very much consideration, 
_ Q. Hope springs eternal in the human breast, and more so in their breasts than 
in anybody else?—A. I had a conversation with a member of Parliament the other © 


day about an appointment in his constituency. He said one had formerly been in 
prison and the other one a bootlegger cr something of that kind. I asked him the ~ 


names of the men and sent for the applicants. I said “You know your men down 

there pretty well. Do you think these men could get recommendations from reputable 

citizens in the place?’ He said, “ No reputable citizen in the place would give them 

a testimonial.” I just handed him the applications and he looked at them, and he said 
’ (Mr. William Foran.] 
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ah |, all I have to say is that you will never hear any more criticism from me 

about the Civjl Service Commission.” He said “When reputable citizens will give - 

men of ‘that stamp testimonials such as you have on the file I am losing my faith in 
most men.” They had the finest testimonials, not from priests or clergymen or 
ps ~YALC.A. but from prominent lawyers and doctors. « 

: »Q, To get rid of them, I suppose?—A. So you see men in all professions are 


Be clined to be human and it was the easiest way to get rid of the men, to give them 
a letter. , 


By Mr. Currie: ‘ 


af ix. Cea. suppose these gentlemen who give recommendations do not realize the 
- importance you place on them, that it is the only means whereby you find out whether 
the man is all right or not?—A. We have evidence that some men realize the responsi- 

_ bility they take. 


Q. But not very many?—A. Not very spans 


- By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. When these men submit names to you, do you write to them directly ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you impress upon them the necessity for stating the exact facts in con- 
S nection with those people?—A. Yes, and we give them a guarantee that the informa- 
tion they furnish us will be considered as confidential. 

Q. But you warn them to tell you the truth, so to speak Ca Oh, certainly. 


a i aan Mr. Currie: 


Q. Do you send them a sheet such as the large business firms send theme 

_ Yes, we give them a sheet to fill up. 

‘i ‘s ~ Q. You warn them, and you find out notwithstanding that they dodge their 
a es ¢—A. There is no question about it. 

oP i Q. Don’t you think if there was real responsibility in the case of a menien he 
et Conk be much more careful in the selection of these people because if he was to 
cm appoint a man who was a bootlegger the public would get after him?—A. If I were 
-> in politics I think I would want to be free of that sort of thing because I think I am 
human. A man in public life will find it difficult to get away from giving letters to ; 
. eonstituents if they ask for them, more so than other people, because he is repre- 
~ senting those people and they put up a story to him about their condition in life 
_ which probably appeals to him. I can give you instances I know of where letters were 
a v simply extracted from them. They could not positively refuse. | Ws 


ua, By Mr. Griesbach: 


~ Q. I think what Mr. Currie refers to is under previous conditions when a mera nen 
had the responsibility. It is a different matter now 2—A. If you were pressed by a ~ 
; = man ‘who was useful to you in elections to give an appointment to a certain man and 
- he said “ Now, that is all right. These people may say this, that and the other about 
“ - that chap, and I have been helping you out in your elections. his man has been 
useful to me, now I think you ought to give him an appointment. ; 
e _Q. Supposing an appointment had to be made up in the Colonel’s district, and you 
wrote to him without his writing to you. You had four or five applications in for 
ie .. and you wrote to him asking him as to the character of, these men, would that 
BS be any help to you2—A. To write to the member ? Ba 
Bey. Q. Not that he recommends the man at all. You auipie write to pai his 
judgment as to the character of these men, would that be helpful to you?—A. I 
; “ax gin you think it would be a fairly good practice to adopt?—A. There ne 
e no objection to it at all. As a matter of fact, Mr. Calder, sine us Marne is 
ee took up that very matter with reference to a statement bis . bs aa Pe 
ee * 
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“ Hands off the Cuanarian That is” ete a cores ister? bedaulee there is no 
reason why a member should not come to the Commission if he wishes wo. T have two 
or three members every day from the opening to the closing of the session. | Dea eee 
Mr. Currie: This is all news to Mr. Calder and it was all news to me. oat 
By Hon. Mr. Calder: ; | a Pant lane he ae 7% 
Q. I have kept absolutely away from if ‘Hecatise I always felt tee inh 6 tp 
anything, if I even wrote to them about anybody that that party would have the last 
chance in the world to get a position?—-A. That impression arises from a clause which 
was included in the Act of 1908, but was removed in 1913. The question was raised as | 
to who their majesties, the Civil Service Commission were that nobody could go and 
see them about an appointment, and the Minister in charge of the Bill simply said, 
“Well, if you think that is not a wise provision you can leave it out.” That was done. 
Q. This is the provision. Sections 41 and 42. This is the law of 1908. This is. +4 
not the present law?—A. No. “i 
Q. As a matter of fact at the present time ihe Commission does not object to ; 
members of Parliament making represeritations?—A. Certainly not, why should they ? 
Q. Mr. Foran told me, just before you came in, much to my astonishment that 
over the last year hundreds of members of Parliament made recommendations for ; 
those appointments and he was very glad to get them and I said we were going back 
to the old stand?—A. Mr. Scott, has been in to my office with reference to applications 
for appointments in his constituency. He is not trying to influence the Commission " 
but to tell us of a case about the men making application, and what he knows about a : 
possible appointment in his constituency. eS at 
Mr. Scorr: If he thinks I have any inside knowledge or my Lepreenieitaad are 
worth while he will consider my representations the same as he would from anyone else. 
T confess it is only fair for me to say that that is the viewpoint that I have had of the 
work of the Commission. I have come before them from time to time, but just in — 
that way, not to demand anything but simply to give them information and I might — 
state that any representations that I have made to the Civil Service Commission — 
have been received in the proper way. I never felt aaah was any Cserinmaaien f 
against me at all. , 
Hon. Mr. Carper: And you-never felt you were exercising any undue influence? 
Mr. Scort: Not at all. i 
Hon. Mr. Catper: You did not want to exercise any undue influence. 
* Mr. Scorr: Not at all; only perhaps I might have a better way of getting infor- 3 
mation for the Commission than anyone else and I have tried to present that infor- — 
mation in a way that would appeal to the. Commission, as being fair and unbiased. re oe): 
must say it has always been fairly received. 


Mr. Currie: I might say for the benefit of the Committee iat I have fede ‘. 
experience under the old regime as well as under the new, and under the old regime : 4 
there were hardly any appointments but there were two or three applicants for them, — Bi, 
and that in most instances they applied direct to the department, and gave me as their i 
reference, and I sat in the Post Office Department and Customs Department and — 4 
another department and discussed the various applications with the Deputy Minister, | 4 
and the only thing I did was to give them a description as to who the parties wel ec 
whether they were bootleggers as referred to, or to point out in my opinion who wereta AB 
the best men. Furthermore I have had occasion when a man was put in a technical : 
position and he was there for three years in that position and two years he fell down 
on the job. When the department told me what happened I had no hesitation i in th 
world, although he was one of my chief officers in several elections, in recommendin 
his dismissal and he was dismissed. He was warned by me if he did not make good h 


would be dismissed and he was dismissed; and I think taking it on : tite whole there’ is ; 
[Mr. William Foran.] . 


re sssion in 1 tbs gated of the public as to the andes of a that of Parlias 
It has been the policy of late years of all the press—not all the press but a 
gre eat majority of the press and of the public that a member of Parliament is a kind of 
oe worm and has no standing in society, or in any place in public life, that he is spineless 
i and that he is next door to a crook. My experience of public men extends over many 

and when you come to size him up—you take a member of Parliament out of a 

_ riding and you wont find three men in that whole riding of more sterling worth and 
- more desirous of progress and more desirous of seeing the country progress. There has 
t been a deadset lately by hotel-keepers against members of Parliament— 


Mr. Jounston: And the farmers. : 


Mr. Currie: They are crusaders, and this Commission to my mind is the victim 
of that crusade. Largely it is not the personnel of the Commission. It is the system, 

_ whether we are justified, in face of all this enormous taxation we have passed, extend- 
F ing up to the expenditure of something like half a million dollars, in order that we 
ae thrown some mud at members of Parliament. That is my view. 


Wrirness: I am glad to hear you speak in that way because I don’t know any 
Bea avinient of the Civil Service that is more severely criticized or more generally 
“ ‘misrepresented than the Civil Service Commission. 


4 Mie By Mr. Currie: y 
_ Q. There is only one department of all the Civil Service that is possibly criticized 
4 “more than the Civil Service Commission and that is the House of Commons. 


_ Wrryness: This Commission, as you have pointed out, is really a creation of this 
- movement with reference to patronage. The severest critic from what I have heard 
of what is known of the patronage system is a member of Parliament himself. 

x “S Q. A few of them?—A,; The political parties of this country have always 
considered the Civil Service Commission a safe thing to go to the country on and 
PB onrtics have been forced by public opinion to adopt this method of appointment. When 
the Act of 1908 was passed, as soon as it was in full operation regarding the inside 
: bs service it was urged that it should be extended to the outside. You remember that 
_ time. The leader of the Opposition said he thought the time was then to take in the 
ae. whole service. 

-Q. Just while you are on that subject: you functioned with the Civil Service fro 


, on?—A. Yes. 


2; 
< 


Q. If we take it on the whole you would know them just about as good as the 


B: bts) any matters coming before me as an official of the Government. 

: Ns Q. ‘There was nothing wrong with the way in which you were handling the inside 
_ service in 1908?—A. The scheme of examinations was not very good. 

F, — Q. You have improved that?—A. We have improved that. 

‘ ~ Q. But this outside service has thrown on your shoulders tremendous responsibility 


Be iis ay f 


wrong they throw it on you. As they have said you are a kind of a shield for the 
_ protection of somebody and you have to get the dints in you and not SO ae else? 
A. ‘Yes. 


By Mr. Pbonibeon: 
' Q. When the first Civil Service Act was passed what were the means of giving 
_ effect to it? Was there a Civil Service Commission appointed then?—A. There was 


Commission of two at that time. I was selected by those two gentlemen as secretary 
Ms pee si. [Mr. William Foran.] 
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Q. You had to rub shoulders with a great many members of parliament ?—A. hers 


_ and has subjected the service to an enormous amount of criticism, much of which is — 
a a ot justified and you are a convenient target; when the department does something 


a Civil Service Commission appointed on the first of September, 1908. It was a 
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ae Bi sie who are doing the recommending now?—A. I might say I have had no © 
- quarrel with the average member of Parliament or they with myself with reference - 
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ee of ‘Cos Service Hearne ale Bey something thes examinations of. Hie. ‘ 
employees end of the public service. Lamia eae I ot 

Q. It was Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Department? ‘He was a man a of great experience 
and a humane man?—A. Yes, very. is legs 

Q. And you found that system worked pretty well as ca as the Aeae service was > 
eoncerned. There was not as much criticism as there is now?—A. No, there was a 
whole lot of other things. The appointments to the Civil Service were largely clerical. | | 
Technical men were appointed under a section known as section 21, under the nomin- — 
ation of the department and ‘the outside service was still under patronage and there 
were a great many appointed in the inside service. If an employee’s salary was paid 
out of a vote for outside purposes, although the work might be done here at Ottawa he 
could be put on without reference to the Civil Service Commission. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


@. There was a pretty large number of those?—A. They were tiered ape all the 
time, so the thing was going merrily along and the Commission was not being ‘bothered 
and consequently it was not coming in for a great deal of criticism. : 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


Q. I never heard of it as a matter of fact. -I hear of 4 now for the hone LEC I 
had the patronage of the district from 1911 onwards, but I never heard about the . | 
Commission doing anything to anybody?—A. There were no offices of the inside ~— 
service in your constituency. They were all outside offices. _ hats 


By Mr. Currie: : os 

Q. You know something about the United States and you know Loerhaae ce 
Great Britain in a general way? —A. Yes. 

Q. You know the war brought tremendous pressure on the service there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Commission had to go out and find the best men they could get and 
such things?—A. It is done here too. | 

Q. As far as really getting the honest-to-God best men in any emergency it — 
takes more than the Civil Service Commission to function. For instance, Geddes 
was not a product of the Commission, or Horne, or any of these big men that are 
in charge of things over there. ‘They had to go out and get them from various walks 
of life. because they found the department was kind of slow because those fellows who r 
were sharpening pencils and cutting tape were not the people who could fill the posi- 
tion.—A. We get very often men in connection with our War Department ete come 
much in the same way. You are talking about conditions in war time. “7 

~Q. War time is the real test of really anything ?—A. It breaks down a lot of this— 

Q. Say you now go on again and see what particular criticism we have to offer. ae 
We will get along together fine. HY 

Mr. J. W. Epwarps: “I asked a certain question in regard to an appointment > 
made some time ago in Paris, when it was made, whether by competitive examination, _ 
the salary paid, and how many pergons competed. In due time the question was 
answered by the ‘Civil Service Commission. It gave a list of some ten or twelve 
persons who had been applicants for the position, it stated the date when the com- 
petitive examination was held, and it also gave the name of the person holding the 
office, and the date of his appointment. That date was just seventeen months prior 
to the holding of the examination! That is very clear evidence; it seems to me, that r 
things are not working as smoothly and properly as some hon. gentlemen would make | P 
us: believe.” 

In connection with this appointment the nee explanation is made: “In | 
August, 1919, the Hon. Philippe Roy, the Commissioner General for Canada in 
France, wrote the Commission to the effect that, having found the need of some 


extra assistance in his office, and having discussed the matter with the Rt. Hon. Sir. 
[Mr. William Foran.] ; 


et Borden and aie Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. Foster, He had placer therein Lett. G. rs 
who had been found specially suited for the work. At a latter date, Mr. 
¢ glois having continued to give satisfactory service, the Hon. Mr. Roy asked that 
' his permanance in this position be confirmed. The law, however, required that 
iG permanent appointments to such positions could only be made after open competition, 
“a and the position was accordingly advertised. Mr. Roy then asked that the actual 
selection be deferred until he could discuss the matter with the Commission on his 
Ps approaching visit to Canada. This was done and, as a result of the examination, Mr. 
- Langlois was selected as the successful candidate. 

. ‘The service was not held up in any way by the delay which occurred. lt occurred 
really on the request of Hon. Phillippe Roy. He wanted to consult us with reference 
as to the character of the examination. 

1 PRT AR To see that it would be sure to get the man in?—A. No, the man would not 
. have got it if he had not been considered the best qualified. 

| -Q. I think you must acknowledge that as far as qualifying people away in those 
Sy far off departments it is a difficult thing for your Commission to handle that thing 
successfully. —A. I think the Commission has recognized that not only regarding posi- 
sions in foreign countries, but with regard to positions in a certain number of positions 
n the civil service here. They had an Order in ‘Council passed exempting all posi- 
. 3 tions where the salary was less than $200. There was a suggestion that that amount 


~ consideration of the Commission at the present time. 


oes 


‘: 


a - By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In connection with the foreign appointment I presume after this all came into 


a Fi toe the Commission felt it had to carry out the law?—A. Absolutely. 
: -Q. But as a result of your experience for a year or two do you not think that all 
the elerical positions at least in foreign countries might be exempted from es 
_ Commission t—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Grresbach: 


b ikhesb passed under section 38-A of the Civil Service Act. 


Si 


lend: themselves to competition where the head of the department should have the right 


of the Commission, but-we have never been able to get to that, we have had so much 
~ to do with the re-classification and other work on us from time to time. 


i __ responsibility of making all appointments, did it not?—A. Yes. 
’ af 


adopted by the House of Commons, there was not a provision in it which would permit 
a. ee Commission to exempt and it was only when the Bill was sent to a sub-committee 
of the Senate that Senator Ross said there may be a position now and again the 
Red Commission could not fill. How are you going to fill that? That was the time that 
clause gave the Commission power of exemption with the approval of the Governor-in- 
SM P Council, such positions as they reported could not be properly filled under the provisions 


Ba ee Q. finder the law itself, as I understand the evidence, there is only one exemption 
it inthe law and that is with relation to men on board ships (—A. And railways. 
ay (Mr. William Foran.] 


A 
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of salary should be increased, and smaller positions exempted and that is under the 


- Q. What steps will you take to get that done now?—A. We will have an Order i in 

Be -Q. You are going to get, do you say?—A. Yes, sir. You know we have had so 
much to do, General, we have not had time to prepare what we regard as a reasonable © 
exemption list. There is no Civil Service Commission in any country who has not — 
got this exemption list. There are necessary positions in the service which do not 


Sto select. That is admitted by all civil service reformers, and that is one of the duties 


Q. Parliament, whether rightly or wrongly, cast upon the Commission the a 


_ Q. There were no exemptions under the law for the exemption of boatmen, if I — 
emember rightly ?—A. When that Bill was presented to the House of Commons and — 
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Q. And railways. You have been operating Hae! that. om toe a Er be oer home 
two years. Do you not think after the experience you have had during those two. 
years that the Commission might sit down with the deputy minister of these depart- Nr 
ments and consider the whole situation from that angle?—A. I have no hesitation in 
saying, Mr. Calder, that that would be the proper procedure to follow. _ 

Q. And you have never had any experience of that character ?—A. We have not 
reached that. We have not even completed our classification, and we have been so — 
absorbed in that work that we have not had time to deal with a ne many problems in 
connection with the Commission. 


By Mr. Scott: 


| @. Does Mr. Calder suggest the heads of the sueats decide it would be in 
the public interest that certain positions be exempted from the operations of the Act 
and no further legislation required?—A. Order in Council. - A *. 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. In other words, an Order in Council would put the whole eviahon ‘under the 
old system?—A. It would come on the recommendation of the Commission, but not 
without the recommendation of the Commission. 


By Mr. Griesbach: : 
Q. Is there any possibility of doing that? | 


Hon. Mr. Rocut: We would have to certify to the Governor in Council it was Ni 
-impracticable to fill it. : 
Mr. GriespacH: That is why it was necessary for Parliament to bring in the Bill. 
Hon. Mr. Catprr: Will some person read that section again. It is very material 
“ Except as herein otherwise provided, and except in the case of commis- 
sioners and other members of any royal or other commission or board and deputy 
heads, appointments to position in the civil service shail be by competitive 
examination which shall be of such a nature as will determine the qualifications 
of candidates for the particular positions to which they are to be appointed, and 
shall be held by the Commission in accordance with regulations to be made by 
the Commission and approved by the Governor in Council. Except as to the 
Inside Service and commissions and boards at Ottawa or’elsewhere, all appoint- 
ments to any positions in any province, shall, as far as practicable, be made from 
bona fide residents of such province. (1908, s. 13). ‘a 
“Provided, however, that the provisions of this Act shall not apply to ~ 
positions in connection with the Government railways or any railway owned or P 
controlled by His Majesty, or to any position on any ship of His Majesty until 
the Governor in Council otherwise directs, and the Governor in Council shall _ 
have power to make this Act apply in whole or in part to any of the said ~ J 
positions. Provided, also, that in any case where the Commission decides that a 
it is not practicable to apply this Act to any position or positions, the Commis- 
sion, with the approval of the Governor in Council, may make such regulations 
as are deemed advisable, prescribing how such position or positions are to be 
dealt with. (New.)” 

Hon. Mr. Caper: It seems to me if the idea is to be carried out, it is not a ques~ a 
tion as to whether it is practical; you should go further than that; it. should be in the | 
public interest. 

Mr. Currie: That is it. 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: Provided that, if it is not practicable or in the public pee a 
in the administration of public Afaies! that he should be exempt. oe 

Mr. Currtz: The interests of the public service. 

[Mr. William Foran.] - 
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2. Take these canoe men that they have in connection with the service. Now. 
ee Bie is practicable, you could make those appointments, you could have an army of mer 
es in the field directly under your authority, who could go out in connection with all 
these survey parties, and actually make the appointment; it is practicable t—A. That 
3 ia would be rather a strange interpretation. 

| ~Q. Don’t you think that section in the law should be amended, where the Com- 
mittee decided it is not in the public interest itself they should deal ath certain 
classes of men—that that might be amended— 


Mr. GrizspacH: For instance, stenographer to the ‘Canadian Fruit Commissioner 
at: Ottawa. We had evidence on that the other day. There it might be in the public 
& interest that it was not desirable the Commission should function there. 


mee Hon. Mr. Carper: It would be practicable if you created the machinery, ae i 
: me _ you were prepared to meet the expenditure. 


) The Wirness: I think Dr. Roche, the Chairman, stated the other day that experi- 
E ence thas shown that some changes are necessary, and some exemptions must be made 
if you are going to have this law respected by public men and the public generally, 
_ because if you point out the procedure that is followed with reference to certain 
_ appointments, I think that the public feel that we are going to extremes. 


f i: Hast nett By ou, Mr. Calder: . 

we Q. After all there are two things to be taken into consideration in my judgment ; 
a _ first the elimination of patronage. We will all agree on that, and the second is the 

proper administration of public business. If the elimination of patronage to the 

fullest extent all along the line is going to interfere with the conduct of public busi- 

ness, then it seems to me the conduct of public business is the first consideration, 


and it is not merely the elimination of patronage; there are two chief factors to be. 


taken into consideration. The one is the elimination of patronage, and the other is 
that in carrying out that idea you must not carry it to the extent that it is going to 
ee interfere with the proper conduct of public business?—A. Well, of course the methods 


_ under the system. 


f * 


By Mr. Currie: 
. Under the law?—A. Under the law, and that is what the Coiinisaas is 
-_prineipally interested in. ; 


that Jaw again, they would suggest some changes. 
Q. There is one point ‘where I think the Commission has taken a little bit of a 


of our privileges and: prerogatives which have been handed down to us for many cen- 


2t to do that, and-we are examining the Commission largely, not on their sins of 
emission, but to find out whether this Act ‘will be one that will be justified. We have 
By tu justi ify it before the House. You have gone over the Act and see the clauses of 
Bs (the Act which we propose to exempt from the Commission. Have you the Act there? 
Al. Yes. 

| Hon. Mr. Caper: You open up an entirely different subject. 


4 . By Mr. Griesbach: 


[Mr. William Foraayis f 


they adopted in my judgment are the very best nay could possibly have been adc. 


| -Q. There is no’ question but that we have encountered very many diteulties ; 
i: under the law, and if you had to make the law you would have made it a little 
_ different ; is that not so?—A. I think if you were to ask the ‘Commission to go over 


: | ” wrong sititude. You know we members of Parliament are getting a little bit jealous — 


BS turies, eg we admit it is one-of our prerogatives to amend the law, just to suit the 
ee eRe eget the Commission—and we have now done that. We have brought in an 


Q. I want to follow up the evidence. You have reached a certain point. Aine 
- the outset of your evidence you said there were three departments which had been © fF © 


\ 
? 


rated 


A, 


ee 


Na AE ag 
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removed from the OO tion hae the nae -A, Ther 


removed; that is the Soldiers’ Settlement Board! a ‘the sg ti of Soldiers } y | 
Civil Re-establishment. # aN: aS 


- Q.-How did that removal come about ao Under this section, T have just ‘read. i 
 Q. From your initiation?—A. Yes. ~ i 
Q. Why did you initiate that?—A. Because as you Be toey Caneeal Wey 
he eden of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment simply cropped up over night. Their 
needs were so great and the department increased so rapidly that it was. impossible — 
. for us to keep pace with their requirements and at the same time observe the prot: ‘ 
visions of this Act. 3 ; ee 
Q. And in addition they had to act very rapidly ?—A. That is ee 1 aay a 
They increased so rapidly, and their requirements were so great that it was impos- 
sible for us to keep pace with them and at the same time observe the law. Then it 
was a temporary department. The position of the deputy minister was that he 
wanted no permanent appointments to his department until they were in a position 
to determine what would be the normal establishment of the department. me, 
Q. By conference between yourselves and those two departments you made this | 
recommendation, and the Order in Council was passed, and ie is the end of i emt 
A. Yes. eng 
Q. You have made some study of the Hasiae Civil Soiree Act and the policy it 
thereunder, and the American Civil Service Act and our Civil Service Act and the — : 
policy thereunder. To what extent do these three policies march together 2 j l 


_ Mr. Currie: I do not think that has much reference to this Bill. 


: Mr. Griespac: Yes, in examination, promotion and transfer, and final ae 
-missal—that is going through the whole bill of fare—to what extent do these three 
sets of policies, or three laws, or three Acts march together? 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | ; 


@. Let me put it in another way. Have we not gone, very ath ee than they 
have in either Great Britain or the United States?—A. Yes. 

(). I notice for example—some person mentioned it, or it was SH in fhe: 
House—that just recently the President of the United States decided that any class 

of postmasters, should come under the operation of the Civil Service Act, that all 
classes, right down to the country postmaster, are under it?—A. Yes, of course the 
United States is a big country. and they have a tremendous service. They have built — 
it up by degrees. They have a classified service, and the ees is are divided : 
imto classes, and they put them in by groups. / 

Q. With us we put the ~’ _ie thing in?—A. They put them in and take them out 

to suit themselves, but 1 G.s not know the new president has put another group in 
By Mr. Griesbach: ; 

Q. There are certain stages in the appointment of a civil servant, beginning _ 
with classification, then examination, then appointment and then promotion. That 
finished it. There is classification, examination, epee and promotion ; that 
your commission does ?—A. Yes. ! ‘ ay 

Q. Do they do that in England?—A. We were euided very hen’ by. what they 
did i in England in the Act of 1908. 

~Q. Do they go that far in England ?—A. Not quite that far. 

Q@. Or in the States?—A. In some respects further, and others not quite te far; : 
in promotions they do not go that far. ne 

Q. You say we have gone beyond the three countries in Nt functions > we es : 
given our Civil Service Commission under our Act?—A. If your idea is to make the — 
Civil Service Commission what it should be, certainly you have framed an excellent i 
Act, and the methods we have been. developing under that are somewhat better i: 


think than in England and ‘re United States. 
pe William. Foran. ] 1 if sh 
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S “matter of i eis we have in Canada gone, in these four eameticas) Fak ycitye 
what they have done in Enigland?—A. Yes. I would not say far Berns 

- gone beyond what they have done. tar 
QQ We have gone beyond what they have done in the States also ? United States i 
t ing to keep pace with us. They are having a classification there. We are 

‘ing the pace for some of them. ne) 

; ~Q. You admit we lead them?—A. We have as good an Act if not homie than 

‘< 5 ther of them. 

} ee tT am not talking about that, but as far as the law is concerned, as far as Re 


bal’ ee ministers’ 9, 


By Hon. Mr. Rgiter : 
o Mr. Griesbach asks a question “peewa to our whole system of gener i 


ou did) not give us a Sues to build it up by degrees. 


By Mr. Thompson: 


; Fe. ‘How long has the Civil Service Commission been functioning in England?— 
Mek think the first Civil Service Commission was tpp botnet in 1851. ial 
Dr. “Rocue: 1859 I think. 


By" Hon. Mr. Calder: 


| ~ Q. For example, under the British law there is still power with the deparimeae 
es or. + the Treasury nes or ve King- iy Ure to make certain ee ar 


4 te in “the same way as they were. Under the provisions of the Act of 1908 in thid: 
he country by nomination by the department and certificates by the commission. rf 
eo W. Have you any evidence as to the extent to which that power is exercised out- 


side of she commission, in Great Britain. Have you any facts or any information at 


te Mr. Currie: aie woule 
Q. As a matter of fact, is not the commission over there largely an examining 
body ?—A. It was for years. 
aQ. And the appointing was simply ‘elerks; the appointment of all falas ain eae 
4 partments, and things of that kind rested with the King-in-Council 2—A. It was an a ue 
C ppuining body at the outset; up to a few years ago it was nothing but an examining | 


ly. day: 
. ee By Mr. Thompson: ‘ i 
, Is it not true that under this Act we have gone further at one fell swoop thin Lp ; 
t English people have done in their Act over fifty years?—A. Yes, I think we have «ow 


te 


2 a step further. We of course benefited by ‘their experience and the experience of | A S 


1¢ nited States. ee yas 
Se hs [Mr, William Koran] i aed 
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By Hon. Mr. Cauee Pabonani: Si oo ay 

Q. I have never read the American law, ee in’ lad ie do ee Soe ok. eat Diet 
exemptions, or do they simply name the classes the commission Bee to aca with? Q—— ie 
A. They name the classes and the exemptions. hese i v ‘ t 
- Hon. Mr. Cauper: Could we get a copy of that Act ee Resides et aiek vat 
Mr. Curris: I think it would be im the library. vee Se aan 
Wirness: You will probably want me this afternoon. I could have it here and — 

we could go over it. Sets ; 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: " : Hie ia 
Q. You were dealing with some statement ?—A. ‘This is some of the evidence wa 
reference to the points raised in the debate. | - 
“Mr. J. W. Epwarps: Two or three years ago a little dredging was being done 
along that part of the Rideau canal which runs through my constituency. The work 
was only to last for two or three weeks and they wanted a few labourers. What 
happened? They had to apply to the Civil Service Commission in Ottawa to appoint 
three or four men to act as labourers on that work-for two or three weeks. Can you 
imagine anything more ridiculous?’ How did they know whom to appoint? How did 
they find out? They wrote to the postmaster or to some other person living in that 
locality and asked him to send the names of two or three men. Who was distributing | 
the patronage? The one man in that locality who sigs the three or oy names. 
What responsibility did he have? None whatever. 
“The above procedure is the exact opposite to what really oat in es cases. 
When labourers are required for less than thirty days the Civil Service Act provides 
that they may be taken on by the department without reference to the commission, 
and even where such employees are required for more than thirty days the com- 
mission grants local selection to the department unless there are on the eligible lists 
persons who are available and qualified for such employment. / 
“Mr. H. B.’ Morpuy: I am informed on excellent authority that the commis- 
sion undertook to institute an organization for steam boiler inspection at Toronto, and, — 
after much deliberation, the commission recommended three men, named Evans, — 
Stewart and Arnold, for the purpose. Now, Evans at the time had been placed on — 
the retired list; Stewart was said to be incompetent; and Arnold had been dead for 
anaes six months. moat whey 
“The facts in this case are somewhat different from the above statement. . a 
“When the work of classification was undertaken, each emnlcyee in the service 
was asked to fill in a card showing the duties of the position which he occupied. These 
positions were then classified upon the basis of duties involved. The classification — 
lists, as issued some time later, showed the names of the incumbents of the positions — 
at the time the original classification cards were sent in, though these incumbents 
might have been changed by death, resignation, transfer, etc., in the meantime. 


“Myr. H. B. Morpuy: ‘A’ wrote an examination for inspector of immigration os 
in June, 1920, and passed fourth highest in all Canada. Observe, this was in June, 
1920. Last week he heard that five appointments were to be made. He made inquiry — 
of the commission and was told that he must know the French language. He replied: — 
‘I do; I understand it almost perfectly” He got past that. point; he told them: ‘My ~ 
papers show that I understand that language. If you had read my papers you would 
have seen that I understand the French language.’ They then told him that he should 
see some one else on the staff,—it is a sort of repetition of the story told by the hon. a 
member for Toronto West (Mr. Hocken), another case of passing: the buck. He went a 
to this other Mr. So-and-so, who told him: ‘Well, you know, we must fill these positions i 
with returned soldiers.’ Well; this gentleman replied: ‘I went over early in the war — 
and did not return until after the armistice, and my papers show that fact too.’ Nor a 


I say that these two cases show lack of Be ata ore nae of knowledge, lack of prop . 
[Mr. William Foran.] : 
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allotted to any single board at least until the Inside Service has been under way 
“for years, and has been properly crystallized, and until efficiency is secured in regard 
to the public service. 

p “The gentleman who was apparently referred to in the above statement was a 
Re successful candidate at the examination for Immigration Inspector held in July, 1920. 
He stands twenty-ninth on the general list for the whole Dominion, but stands fourth 
aay order of merit for the Ottawa district. The appointments which are referred to are 
‘ay appointments on the staff at Quebec, and for such appointments the Act specifies that 
fo: selections must be made, if possible, from the district in which the vacaney occurs. 


_ This is the reason why the gentleman in question was not offered one of the positions 
go which he had heard.” . 


By Mr. Currie: 


nos Why do you put your district limitation in there?—A. The law requires it. 
-Q. In that case I want to ask you this: Young men make application to you and 
_ they are told they have to send in their credentials and pass examinations and there are 
a great many examinations being held constantly by your commission. What is the 
- ; utility of these examinations? Supposing I am a clerk; I come up and take your 
so-called examination. I am supposed to do that, when I even apply for the position 
Eoader your commission. What use is that examination? You charge a fee for them? 
o.. A. Yes. 

a nae Q. How much do you get a year for those examinations in fees ‘for positions fiat 
_ .are no good to them ?—A. If they pass they get positions. Every man that is on the 
eligible list gets a position. For example, we have between three thousand and thirty- 
fe five hundred candidates writing in our general clerical examinations last fall. 


ee 
ts 


By Mr. Griesbach: 3 
_ Q. How many?—A. Between 3,000 and 3,500. i 
: Ta AG What,is the fee?—A. $4, bat not to returned soldiers, about thirty-five of fidde 
“who took the examinations passed. Of course there is a good deal of expense connected 


es Q. They hae to aval to the place where they take the examinations ?—A, Some 
os of them. 

‘ -Q. And Bios have the delusion if they get through their examination they are 
_ going to be appointed?—A. It is not a delusion, it is a certainty, because they will get 
Bis. popepented. 


Rees |) By Dit Chairman: 

? ie Qs -You say 3,500 applications. What percentage of those 3,500 received appoint: 
a Ae ‘ments 2—A. I said we advertised an examination for clerical positions last year. I 
am going to give the members of Parliament, the gentlemen who are here, the notice 
of our examinations, which are coming on in May. This is the notice of a similar 
a nh examination to be held in the month of May. We have over 2,000 candidates now to 
: _ write on those examinations. 

re 

4 lish eligible lists, to fill the positions specified in this notice. * 
% Q. You had certain openings you wanted classified and you wanted to discover if 
_ those applicants were qualified. How many positions had you to offer at that time when 


don’t require the department to report their requirements. We simply hold examina- 
_ tions as we find our lists require us to do so. We now establish eligible lists for every 
; class of employment in the service, especially the lower classes. You will see that 
specified there. When those lists are exhausted we hold another examination and 


ke € eee new lists. img j 
oe (Mr. William Foran.] 


ice of Rect: they Seat es that the work i is tod eee aitd too extonstee: 


you received the notification of this number of people who wanted to qualify?—-A. We iS 


\, 
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Q. Those examinations may be made regardless of any openings?—A. To estab-. 
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Q. For imaginary eine an We are in ‘position to estimate a’ ‘ ly 
the number of vacancies but the examinations are not held for a stated number 
positions. They are held for the purpose of establishing eligible lists and candidates — 


getting certain percentages are put on the eligible lists, and until that, cee: Uist 1 is 


exhausted no other examination is held. 


Q. I wanted to know out of those 3 500 applicants at $4 such, how eet positions a) 
are available for the people who take examinations?’—A. I could give you the exact 
figures, but I imagine most of those who were successful ous since received appoint- 


ments. 
Q. Without further tie Se see Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Cire: 


: Q. Here is a junior woe group 1, $600 per annum. Then you come eye to. 
group 2, clerk $960 per annum, clerk-bookkeeper $1, 020 per annum. Suppose a young 


man comes up and takes that examination for clerk-bookkeeper at $1, 020 
and you have an opening in the department for a junior clerk and he goes in 


clerk; a vacancy occurs in that department for a clerk- bookkeeper, do you promote the > 
clerk eck he has the qualifications?—A. If he is put in as a junior clerk we would 


likely put him in in a temporary position because he is qualified for a 
position. We give him a job in the position if he is qualified. 


Q. In other words he is only drawing $600?—A. If he wanted to get re ies 
right away. That is only done as a temporary expedient, but he must wait his turn 
for appointment. Say ‘he is fourteen or fifteen on the list he must wait until the other 


/ 


thirteen are given promotion or appointment ahead of him. 


Q. How does this promotion work out? That is what I have been trying tn figure 
out. That is worse than trying to solve the problem in relation to finding how the 
examinations work out?—A. His line of promotion would be indicated in the classi- ~ 
fication book, and after that his promotion would*be made on a ee examination 


> 


to the next higher class. 
Q. But he has his qualifications. het me put it to you in pneme way: 


‘a young man comes in there as junior clerk, he has his qualifications for group 1, you” 
come along with your May examinations, and he says “I am going to try and pass 
that examination for clerk-bookkeeper because I think I can pass and I am young 


and now is the time for me to take that qualification out of the school,” a 
that examination No. 2294 and he passes at the head of the list. And he : 
position as junior clerk. (Suppose there is a vacancy in the department for 
keeper, what is his chance of getting it?—A. He gets it right away. 

Q. Automatically 2—A. Yes. 
@. We have had it here that there may be another senior Pe him 


branch that would have an opportunity to go up and be examined by you, and they if 
are often blanketed in?—A. Not if we are asked to fill the position by direct appoint-_ 


ment. If a position in one class becomes vacant we have an examination. 


tion becomes vacant in group 2, and they desire to fill it by a selection from the’ 
juniors we hold a promotion examination for that; but if there is nobody in the junior — 
group in the department that is qualified they ask us to fll it from the eligible list of 


those who have taken the competitive examination. . 


Q. Suppose there is one in the Broue who has the qualifications fob that, he gets 


it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Automatically ?—A. Yes, if he is on yen list. 


The Cuamman: We had better suspend the examination of Mr. Foran, 


; 
t 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m. 
[Mr. William Foran. ] 
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| oe the C bonne: 


en, ie 
gay, Will you proceed with your report?—A. When the committee rose I had com- 
leted my statement with reference to the points raised in the debate in the House of 
_ Commons, and some members were asking questions at the time and Colonel Currie 
- suggested we should get down to the Act itself. 


ae Mr. Currie: Yes. The committee is running along apparently as 5 it were a 
~ motion that was referred to a committee for investigation. This is a Government 
; & Bill that has been sent to the committee, not for the purpose of killing it, but for 
the purpose of improving it if possible. I have sat on a great many Government 
ills in my day, and that is the attitude I have always taken. If I were opposed to a 
overnment Bill I always have the decency to go and tell the minister in charge that 
ae had other business, and IT would go away. We have been running along with the 
ee idea that we were investigating the Civil Service Commission to see if it shall live or 
. Sas That i 1s not the idea at all. I think we should get down to the Bill to see where > 


a Hon, Mr. Catper: We have dealt with the question as to appointments that ‘ 
he should be taken from under the Civil Service Commission. Probably that is the 
a important section. We _have aslo Bees with promotions, as to whether they Ns, 


so that ihite we have not cone put the Bill before the jet teeeaes we have laid, the 

4 _ foundati n for the evidence. 

Mr. Currm: I quite agree with that, but for about half the time we were wander- 

se off the track defending the commission. 

Hon. Mr. ‘Catprer: I quite agree that the Bill should be placed before Mr. Foran: 

Pe Dr. Roche, and let them state clause by clause what objections they have to. it. y 
Have you finished the other matter, Mr. Foran? is 

-  ~-Wirness: There were a number of points made by the deputies to piseh oe 
~ might be appropriately made, but I do not think any good purpose would be served by 

- going over them now. I think there is sufficient evidence in to enable the committee — 

Ae. tO. come to a decision. I think the Doctor dealt with most of the points. _ a a 
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4 By Mr. Currie: 
eS tO Mostly. evidence of a recriminatory kind back and forth?—A. Yes, I merge 
_ the evidence has been more or less Lene as to the advisability of taking certain 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: . i stig 
| Cy, Sub-section 1 of section 1 of this Bill, in effect, provides for the withdrawal 
from the commission of certain classes of employees in the public service, this clause — 
icnadty speaking dealing with manual labourers, postmasters of certain class, and — 
‘* professional, scientific and technical positions?—A. I think that Dr Roche made it = 
pe ‘fectly plain that, so far as manual labourers and rural postmasters were concerned, ei choos 
_ that was a matter entirely for the committee to decide, and that he did not see any 
: at objection to it, if the committee thought the procedure which we have followed, : 
d which the bviderce showed was satisfactory, was too cumbersome and expensive — AK 
outweigh the advantages which the present system insures to the Government in mee 
ne selection of these officers. ee a" 
aaa Q. Would you say that that is largely a cumbersome process 2—A. It is aiiite.\gran 
in the Commission can have no direct control over appdintments of that character, = 


th 
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“a must necessarily depend upon the report of departmental representatives. AS 
(Mr. William Foran.] © ee a 
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: Neo 
The only- way that that could be avoided ene be to set up a ees, organization, - 
a Civil Service Organization in each province, which would be rather an ‘expensive: 
way of dealing with these appointments. ae 
Q. A very large machine?—A. Yes, and the advantages, | so ue as the public. ey 
service is concerned, to be gained by substituting that policy for the one which it 
~ now foHows I do not think would justify the outlay. 
Q. Would you say. in the light of all the evidence that we have Hate dn have 
heard most, of it and I dare say you have read what you have not heard—that it 
“ would be advisable for the Civil Servive Commission itself to take into consideration 
the whole situation in that regard, and come to a conclusion as to the classes of 
employees that might very well in the public interest: be taken from the operation 
of the Civil Service Act?—A. I am in a position to say this: That the Commission ~ 
have from time to time considered the advisability of preparing their exemption list, 
because in every civil service jurisdiction in the world there are exemptional lists. 
We have never had time to devote to that work, which is important, and the necessity _ 
of it is impressed upon us from time to time by appointments which have come before — 
us to which we did not consider it was practical to apply the Civil Service Act, and — 
if it had not been, as I pointed out this morning, that we.had this re-classification 
problem on our hands, I have no doubt the exemptions lists would have been in- 
existence some time ago. 
Q. If the work of the Commission reaches a point where it can take hold of that 4 
problem and deal with it in the course of the next few months they might deal with it? 
—A. We have a case like this pressed upon the attention of the Commission; a minister 
coming in finds he has to accept stenographers in his private office. There is no civil — 
service jurisdiction in the world where the minister coming in has not the same ~~ 
privilege in regard to one or two stenogr aphe or messengers that he would have with ~ if 
regard to his private secretary. ge 
Q. There s a nice little point there. I want to carry on my ordinary business as- “4 
a Minister of the Crown. I can only do that with a stenographer. On account of the ~ 
way I carry on my correspondence, and especially my confidential correspondence, it 
is very important that I should know what stenographer is doing that work for me, and a 


val 


I should not be compelled in that regard to accept any person who happened to be — a 
sent to me?’—A. They should have the same tenure of office a private secretary would ~ 
have, They should be compelled to go when the Minister leaves, unless in the mean- - 
time they qualify to a permanent appointment by passing the usual examination. a 

@. To put the case a little more concretely—and I am not going to ask you to 
reach a decision—take the case of those light-houses at isolated places where there 
ean be no real competition, don’t you think the Commission should consider whether | 
people of that class should be exempted?—A. Dr. Roche can tell you that he practi- 
cally decided, as far as such appointments are concerned, that they should be exempt, 
because it is impossible for us to handle them in any efficient way. It is a case where 
you have got to look up the men. You cannot have any competition for positions of 
that kind. The point which the Commission is very anxious to make clear is this:* — 
we have had this work imposed upon us. We have adopted the most practical and 
business-like methods, the most inexpensive methods of dealing with these appoint- - 
ments. If you had the same situation for example in the United States. Here is the 
way they do over there. If you want labourers,’the labourer has got to be put to a i 
test. I saw a test once in one of the big parks of Chicago, the West Park System, of — i 
Chicago was under the Civil Service Commission, and they wanted a number cca 7 
labourers, and they had these men report in a certain part of the park where they had E 
a lot of broken stone, and they set to work to make them fill up a wheelbarrow and — 
run it up a platform, and then they would have a doctor examine the man’s heart 
when he got there. The foreman would take the time it took him to fill the wheel- — 
barrow. The doctor wouldsexamine his heart to see his physical condition, - and\the — 
other man would take the time, to see as to his pene in getting the wheelbarrow 1 up 

[Mr. William Foran.] BN 
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eur time. Then ae met in the rating office, and establighed the eligible list, 
ma that test the men were appointed. 
¥ Q. Do you say that is carried to an extreme?—A. You. T eet ihotacht it was 
“ ut on for my special benefit, but that was the way it was done. 
is a Q. Was it the city authorities or the Federal?—A. It was for the West Park 
- system of Chicago} As a matter of fact for charwomen they make them wash 
_ windows, say three windows in the least time and the woman who does best gets the 
position. In connection with their postal service for their postal porters, and things 
a | Tike that they have a physical test, carrying out so many bags of mail and throwing 
them into an express. They write them in this way. When it came to these men and 
is we had to make those appointments we thought the best method was the one we 
Bs, "Followed and I am satisfied in that the Commission showed excellent judgment. 


eR 


‘ ae By Mr. Currie: 


Be: ee eC) That means so far as you are concerned, and the Bill is concerned, is there 
i 

¢ House and we want to take it back as definitely as possible. What would you suggest 
Be in clause A?—A.- We would have to go over a whole list to decide what should be 
ea exempt of those minor positions. 


—. . Q. Don’t you think all manual labourers and everything outside?—A. That is 


_ for the general outside? I am sure if you are going to press this at the present time 
Ay you should do that yourselves. 


a By Hon. Mr. Calder: ae 
~ x - Q. This Bill only suggests manual labourers, postmasters of a certain class, 
professional men. There may be classes outside of that?—A. Oh, there are a great 


BS many. You take wharfingers, harbour masters, lighthouse keepers. 


: _ Q. Probably those outport men?—A. Then there are a great many sppeile 
a “ments of different kinds. 

4 _ Q. Take seasonal employees?—A. Yes. 

3 ae  Q. The representatives overseas in Trade Commissioners’, Immigration Offices, 


Bi 2. 


Bs, and so on.—A. Of course, they deserve some consideration too as to the manner in 
| i which you are going to continue soldiers’ preference, and all that. You want to pro- 
. vide safeguards— ; 


4 ee og By, Mr. Currie: 


at 


RS you think ought.to be made to those three lists, would that be satisfactory ?—A. That 


Ry 


_ have heard the evidence. 
a Q. You get that ready and you can hand that in to us, because our aeons 


_ anything you can suggest in this now, except clause A? This has to go back to the— 


fey si ths Following that up, suppose you spent several hours, you and Dr. Roche, Bee 
es you heard everything discussed here and discuss amongst yourselves the. additions — 


would be satisfactory. I think that ought to be taken up in Committee after an 


Ui will be as goon as we get through the evidence that we will take up the Bill clause 


4 by clause and we would like to have you propose the amendments to us 6o that 'we 
can report the Bill. Is not that right, Mr. Calder? That is the usual procedure? 


Hon. Mr. ‘Catper: I have not reached a conclusion myself, as to which would 


a ein the law in this Bill the exemptions that are to be made, and I conceive that would 


pate to give to it. 
_ Mr. (Currm: I would think my idea would ee to make it as broad as possible. 
i - Hon. Mr. ‘Caper: It is just possible the wisest course to pursue is to leave the 


operations of the law certain classes of employment, not because they do not find it 
(Mr. William Foran.] | 


ake a very considerable study, a much greater study than the Committee has been : 


law as it stands with one exception, as I suggested this morning, that is, that sec- | 
tion 38° should be amended so as to empower the Commission to exempt from the — 


be the preferable course. You could do one of two things. You can either set forth — 


ancueatle to ee the septic See pecause. in: the» you 
desirable they should deal with these classes. I think i pee r 
| Foran’ s view on it, and Dr. Roche’s view on it in the light of new evidence that 
come before this committee, if they realize it would be: in’ the public imterest to 
exempt many of those classes we have been discussing, it might be advisable instead — 
of attempting to name them in the Bill to leave the operation in the hands of the 
Commission. If they don’t carry out what apparently twould be in the public interest ug 
in that regard, well there is another session of Parliament ahead of us. “, ig 
‘Mr. Currie: I accept that, but as I look at the Bill as it stands, I have ne found 
any objection to those three clauses here that are put in. Might I then suggest that 
a clause D be drafted, and such others under section so- -and-so, re-enact that so that 
in the public interest under section so-and-so that for the benefit of the public: ser- 
“vice, section so-and-so will be put in. That will cover both points. , : 
Hon. Mr. ‘Catper: With some slight modifications in the Bill ie it stands. As 
a matter of fact to-day, so far as A is concerned, the ‘Commission have not a great — 
deal to do with it. It is quite true departments reported to them employees who are — 
employed and so on, but they leave that targely to the CepertEnaa to select their a 
manual labour. eat 
Mr. Currie: That has Bere in every case here. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: So far as (b) is concerned there is a little difference i in. Ge 
evidence. Some suggested that the line should be drawn—postmasters in receipt of: 
salary or commission up to a certain amount should be exempted on account of their 
peculiar classification. A postmaster like in the town of Galt is included i in this. 

Mr. Curr: A postmaster in one of my small towns is not. | 

Hon. Mr. Catper: It might be twe will have to amend (b). I think too in so far “a 
as technical and harbour officers employed in ‘harbour masters’ duties as such is very - 
broad, and it would include almost anybody, and it would seem to me it would have 
to be modified or changed to define a little more closely than it does. However, I 
think we can agree on a number of cases like this, and I think the Commission itself — 
would agree to it, and you can suggest which other classes, which in the judgment 
of the Commission should be included im the inside service. I think that ‘would — 
cover it. 6 : \ : + 

Mr. Currm: How does that anit you 4 

Witness: I think that is all right. } 

Hon. Mr. Rocne: Of course, Col. ‘Currie’s suggestion is that we should bring e 
here a list of all those. ) eae Sis Na 

Mr. Currie: No, I can see that is impossible. i 

Hon. Mr. Caper: I mean for retaining the Bill, the idea that is embodied - in q 
the Bill that there should be certain classes there enumerated upon which there can 
be agreement, and that if any further examinations are to be made then they are to. } 
be made by the commission themselves under clause so-and-so. : ; eh 

Mr. Currin: As it is now you have not got a wide enough door to ive that 
exemption and if we put a clause in here opening the door for exemption, and we 
find out it is most difficult to do any particular class, we can turn it over under this 
Bill and let it be an exemption. I think that would simplify it. a . 

»  Wirness: Quite so. pate 


Hon. Mr. Cauper: ‘Will you see that clause 18, drafted one added i in here whe Kp 
we go to go over the class? 


Ne 


cae 


up, phe ri saat Gaol Me. Mubes was eek. Nhe is on Se list. i ee 


Witness: There are a great many might be called if you think it is edpdireta 
Mr. William, Foran.] 
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RRIB: q te eek communications from three or somes “people saying, ys 
lon ; you call Mr, Mulvey. He is a lawyer and he has had experience in the _ 

: of the department, as well as in all these departments where you don’t have 

_a lot of people, and I would advise to have him called as a matter of courtesy 

ome friends of mine. He has been put down in charge of a difficult place there.” 

- Hon. ‘Mr. Roone: If it is in connection with the Bureau and his knowledge and 

3] opinion that ‘the committee wants in regard to the Bureau— . 

ee Mr. Currie: I want to know his general views. He is a man of sae es heads 

pent he i is a wise lawyer... ts Be 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: ‘Mr. Mulvey takes much the same view as Mr. Newcombe does. 
.. He wants that in his own ‘hands, and.those deputies let expres ssions be known pretty 


Pe ead 


ene But if it is the pareve you ua Mr. Menieee for I think you should have 
somebody else. We would want Mr. Draper to be here. | a 
_- Mr. Currm: Mr. Mulvey is one of the best company lawyers in Canada. He has 
been a civil servant for on -five years, both in Ontario and here, and he has had 


i Cie the Eee a underlying ee whole thing. And for ta reason : would 

ne to call him and let us finish there. hee 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: I would like to have Mr. Hunter subpoenaed ias well, if Mr. hi 

ae is to come, He is a Deputy Minister of a very large department. 
ey Hon. Mr. ‘CALDER: What department? 

is Hon. Mr. Rocue: Public Works. | 3 : 
- Mr. Currm: I rant into Mr. Hunter, and from what he told me he did not want 
_ to Ee nave up in the thing at all. He had so much work to do of late with the 


Prot: manage to ca a conversation with Mr. Males on this, but I think that certainly 
he ought to be called. £ (a 


. Hon, ‘Mr. CeeDER: We have had both sides here pretty well before us. If & yo 


Fe ‘i off eye let Mr. ‘Mulvey go. afi 
o The CHarmMan: We have reached apparently an amicable decision with regard to- 
oe says of this Bull. Witat ee should follow the investigation ? i} think the 


git, 


Hon. ave Rocue: What am I to See by an amicable agreement? | 
The CHAIRMAN: Certain provisions of the Bill. 4 


co 


1 /ibony Mr. (CALDER : We have not reached any decision yet. Se) 
The Ciaran: No, we have discussed with the secretary certain particulars of ees 
erie s+ ets 

Be? aig Mr, Caper: Do you mean the statements made by Mr. Foran now? ~ 

The: Caiman: Yes. 

Hon, Mr. Catper: Of course, we have to hear the Doctor on that also. ; 

& oy ‘Hon. ‘Mr. Rocue: I think the committee will have to decide how they are going: 

_ to report this Bill back to the Committee of the Whole, whether they are gomg to 
“4 report it back at all, or whether they are going to report it back with or without 


ata endment. * 

Mr. Currir: Ae never heard of a Government Bill being aoeeed WK to. 

the Hes House. That is the next thing to ‘want of confidence in the Government, and a i, 
F Bo, deal of this propaganda that has been going out of here is to that effect. You 


e had your Bill sent to the committee, and if they were not returned what would — 
| {(Mr. William Foran.] ; AS 
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you. think? There is too much of healt uae here The Government must 
position and ‘has taken its position when they brought. the Bill i Sh tee 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: The Government can do what they like with the Bill, as 5 far ie 
as 1 am concerned. vite 
Hon. Mr. Catper: The suggestion was that so far as clause e was conceded: T Q 
asked him as to whether or not in his judgment, there would be any objection to clause te 
1 exempting certain classes upon which I can conceive that there will be an agree- 
ment, that they should be taken from under the jurisdiction of the commission, o 
and that in view of this clause, it should be called to their attention that other clauses __ 
in the judgment of the commission and approved by the commission should be takes a 
from under ‘the jurisdiction of the commission—a general clause to that effect; and — ig 
if I understood him correctly, he said he could see no objection to a clause es 
drafted along these lines. Now, I do not say that any agreement has been reached © 
regarding that. He has simply stated that he could see no ceeiee to a Bill ‘con- 
taining provisions of that kind. 
Mr. Currtre: The Doctor says, in other language, that he ‘thinks he has ae Me 
majority of the committee. with him. 
Dr. Rocue: No. If you ask my preference ‘as to what should: take place, 
with all due deference, I would submit my view, to amend clause 38 in accordance with 
Mr. Calder’s suggestion. : . 
Mr. Currie: That will not satisfy the House— 
Mr. GriespacH: I want to hear Dr. Roche; let us hear what he has to cat 
Mr. Currie: Well Mr. Chairman,—let us hear what he says. 
Mr. GriespacH: You are doing all the talking. — : : ee) ow ee 
Mr. Arcus: You are not talking for the whole House, Colonel Currie, you are 
only one member. ; P Ce a 
Dr. Rocue: That is all I have to say practically on that point. My preference 
would be to have 38-A amended in accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Calder, 
namely to add these words: ae 
“Whether it is impracticable or not in the public interest”. or 
and leave it at that, and then in conference subsequently between the various s deputies 
——because they do not agree themselves and it would take some time to work out what 


session of Parliament. The eae are ‘too ee and ye commission is too busy, 
and this is going to require a great deal of consideration. , 
Hon. Mr. Carper: Do you think that would be an: to Rr to defines R 
the classes in the Bill that should be exempted? ° 3 ’ his. 
poy 
Hon. Mr. Rocoe: To my mind you cannot do it so late in the session. But there an 
could be incorporated in the Bill next session whatever may be agreed upon between — 
the deputies and.the commission, there could be a separate list as in the Taiet a 
States printed as an appendix to the Act. fh 
Hon. Mr. Catper: That is your idea of the best course to be pursued? 
Hon. Mr. Rocure: That is my idea. , 
Mr. Grizssach: You have sat at all the meetings of the committee and have 
heard all the evidence. Has your mind moved along the road to the point where — . 
you think that in the public interest some of these classes of employees might in the — 
public interest be remo 4 from the operation of the Civil Service aly a 
Hon. Mr. Rocusz: ; a 
Mr. Grimspacn: Your mind has moved along that line? ; os ‘ 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: In fact, I do not know that I could not Z0 a itile aut 
and say that so drastic a measure at one step, such as taken in taking i in the wh 


service was too big an undertaking, and in view of my desire to have and maint 
[Mr. William Foran.] i Widie ae 
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Civil Reace Act in the world, I would not like to have any netiovads step 
88 an assurance is forthcoming that it is absolutely necessary. I know that we 
have a Civil Service Act that is more advanced than that in the United States, 
in England, or in any other country; but I am anxious to see the commission given 
oa time to work it out. and we will have more time in future to pay attention to the pro- 
- visions of the Act when we get this huge undertaking of classification out of. our way, 
as we will have it cleared up before next session. 
pe ‘Mr. Griespacn: You say that as these three clauses stands, if we simply legislate 
upon these, agree to them and report upon them and they become law, these three 
"classifications mentioned in the Bill are such that upon the practical ‘application, of 
‘the law to them we might find ourselves, I understand you to say, in difficulty which 
_ the Government and the commission would have to work out after Parliament has 
_ risen. : \ 
a Hon. Mr. janes Yes. I am afraid that if the Bill passed with those ee 
~ clauses worded. as they are, it is going to entail a tremendous lot of difheulty between 
a the deputies and ourselves. 
a: - Mr. Grurspaco: We come to the last practical quéstion. It is in the mind of 
the commission that some time in the near, future a report should come down from the 
- commission under clause 38 SS eee to the Governor in Council what classi- 
fication should be withdrawn. Now then, when could the commission reach that 
J point? 
ee - Hon. Mr. Rocut: Well, it could not be done before the close of the present 
_ session of Parliament. 


Bo 


_ » Hon. Mr. Catper: You could not get the work finished. 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: No. 


Hon. Mr. Catper: I can quite see that, but if Parliament should close don 
re _the first of June, in three months’ time, -you should be able to review the whole situa~ 


oa : in, Mr. Rocur: Undoubtedly. 


B, Hon. Mr. Cauper: And practically agree upon an exempted list. 
- Hon. Mr. Rocnz: Yes. That would not entail waiting until next session to 


Parliament. 

My. GRIESBACH : You could put it into effect clause by clause as you Bae them? 
- Hon. Mr. Rocur: Yes, so as to give us more latitude. 

ss Mr. Curriz: In other words, you are not going to have anything in this Bill” 

uy Brick the House of Commons has sent down to us; you want to have your own way. 

es Hon. Mr. Rocne: No, Colonel. 

Mr. Currie: You want another Bill, is not that plain? 

-_ Hon. Mr. Rocue: I was asked to give my opinion and I gave it. 

s fe Mr. Currte: But do you not think that if that clause was incorporated in this 

S pull, it could go through now? 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: No, I am not in favour of the Bill as it is at present. 

m | Mr. Curr: You are not in favour of the Bill, and for that reason you are. 

to make a fight? When can we have Mr. Jameson here? 

‘Fon. Mr. Rocue: Mr. Jiameson is in bed. : 

ie _ Mr. Currm: What about Mr. Larochelle ? 

Hon Mr. Rocnz: He could come at any time necessary. 

RY | Mr, Currte: We want to hear them all on this point. It is simply a case of hasetite 


“ig Part to this Bill. Parliament has passed the second reading of that Bill and 
(Mr. William Foran.) 
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have it put into effect. It could be incorporated in the Act at the next session of, ; 
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‘sent it to us as | A Goreme: measure to Cae We (teks pone thr neh the re | a 
and threshed out the whole thing, and you take a hostile attitude. ae ra A a Pots very 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: No. | hen Bee Nea ita MRA ae 2 
Mr. Currie: Oh, yes. We have tried wi ‘tnesses and he woces of the Foes se aoe 1% 
mons here who spoke on the Bill, and now we are trying to get: down to some reason- 
able basis on the Bill because we have to act upon it, and we cannot send back a new ik 
‘Bill. 
Hon. Mr. Caper: That will be for the Hore ie to decide ae we have heard _ 
all the evidence. f oe. 
Mr. naa We have been trying to smooth the truth over, as it were, and see if 
the Doctor could not come to some agreement. He does not seem to appreciate what we ; Aa 
are trying to do. ! es: 
Mr. Argue: You are trying to arrive at a decision on Ws Bill right now. ie 
Mr. Currie: I beg your pardon, I am not trying to arrive at a decision. This is: 
what is before us-— — . es | 


Mr. Arcur: You are setting down the position of the gomma bie. 


Mr. Currm: I am not. The minister has suggested a way out ae submitted the — 
proposition to Mr. Foran, and after considering the whole thing, Mr. Foran agreed that 
possibly that would be the best way. Then he submits the same proposition to Dr. — 
Roche, who immediately takes the ground that he must have his own way, and that aa 
clause 88 is the only way in which to do it. Hie has taken the attitude— a 

Hon Mr. Catoer: You are hardly fair. He did not say that he wanted to have ne Br 
own way. a 

Mr. Currin: What will be the effect if you go under clause 38? What, ony then — 
be the result? The minister in each department will be responsible virtually for the 
classes you are going to give them, or you will be under that clause. , 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: The deputies, under my proposition, and the commission oe ; 
get together and decide as to what particular positions in each department should be 4 
exempt under that clause, and then we would exempt or ask the Governor in Council a 
to exempt them. , | ; 

Mr. Currte: In other words, you do not want Parliament to have anything to 
do with it? ; Bian 4 

Hon Mr. Rocz: Oh yes, we would ask the Governor in Council to exempt those 
positions just the same as we did in the positions already exempted; then at the next 
session of Parliament have this included 1 in the Act as an appendix. 

Mr. Currme: Included, and not pass this Act at all. You are certainly going oe 
have this Bill in the House of Commons. — 

Hon Mr. Rocur: I do not object to that. . | 

Mr. Currie: All right. Don’t you forget that you have a department that is 
costing this country half as much as the House of Commons, and these are pretty hard 
times. You go on enlarging and enlarging this department; it has gone on increasing. — 
Have you not gone into the departments and interfered with the more of the deputies q 

Hon. Mr. Rocuz: No. ‘“ Be 

iMr. Currizr: Have you not reinstated people who have been dite or a 
suspended ? 5 5) Sai 

Hon. Mr. Rocnz: No, there is no provision in the Civil Service Act to do that. 

Mr. Currie: I understand that you have interfered. Have you not interfered with i 
any of the departments? ae 

Hon. Mr. Rocue: No. 

[Mr. William Foran. ] 
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: . Currim: I byte you have. I have some evidence to show that you have 
on, Mr. Rocue : Your information is incorrect. j > 


aa Mr. Currie: My information is pretty straight. You gira set Meh otnss up 
* _ above the Government and Parliament and above everybody else. That is the general 
_ impression ; that is the impression of the House of Commons, and the longer you delay 
in getting this thing cleared up, the worse it is going to be. I am quite satisfied that 
— if.some reasonable men had been put in to manage this Civil Service Commission, J am 


- satisfied that if you leave it over until another Parliament or two, the whole thing will 
Fe wiped out of existence, and the country will have lost any heneht it has gained. 


_ _ these amendments, and the supporters of the Government, with the exception of two or 
ae three, and a large number of members on the other side of the House are in favour 
A a of these amendments. This committee is going to try to do its best with the Act itself, 
and I am not going to be put off by any idea that some other clauses must be introduced 
cause it suits your convenience. 


Mr. GrigespacH: I think the Prime Minister’s words in speaking to this Bil 


pgs in blank. 
Hon. Mr. Cauprer: Skelon clauses. or 
Mr. GrimspacH: Yes, skeleton clauses. JI do not know how much Colonel Currie 


attitude of Dr. Roche in giving his evidence; perfectly satisfied. He has been helpful 
and courteous and direct, and to my ied entirely satisfactory. Even the much 
abused Mr. Foran has improved on acquaintance. While I have not made up my 
mind precisely as to what should be done, I do not like the idea of a man in Dr. 
et oche’s position, an ex-minister of the Crown, and a man who has rendered excellent 

public service—I do not approve of his being bully-ragged— uh 


Mr. Currm: Nobody is bully-ragging him. ae 


nity I do not approve of it. I do not think it is a good thing for the discussion, 
Band I do not think it is a good thing to pre- -judge the attitude of Parliament or the 
ae "attitude of the majority of the members. 

ae Mr. ‘Currie: You sat in caucus and you know pretty well what i want. 


‘" E -Vour opinion of Dr. Roche, or Dr. Roche’s attitude, is not entirely within ‘the pro- 
% visions of the reference to this committee. I also want to corroborate the statement 


_ provisions of that Bill were only tentative and are not in any way final. 

Bt Mr: Currie: I grant that, but are we not here to take up the provisions of the 
Bil? 

ia ‘og The Cuamman: That is a question for the committee to deal with, and I do 

not think any good result will follow any altercation between any member of the 

2 - committes and an officer of the Civil Service Commission. 


+ the ey are to be. 


: : i ere doing that. Ss 
Oe a eed Wiryess: I did not think you were doing [Mr. William Foran.] 


- satisfied there would not have been any complaints about the way it is run. I am quite — 


e. > We are trying to get some amendment of this Act, and'the Government has submitted — 


are rather enlightening. My recollection is that he said that these clauses were prac- 


Mr. GriesBacH: The truth of his statements questioned and tanied with indig- 


A Arhe Cuairman: As Chairman of this committee, I think I should have some- — 
it thing to say. T think. this discussion has got beyond the bounds of this committee. 


made by General Griesbach that that Bill—that it was definitely stated that the . 


Ways. | Matton: Mr. CALDER : We should not at the present time dicusss our findings—as : 
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like the Ree a REN this. too. 4 am fibe we all at variance “witli ti Bostie’ 
mm any opinions I have expressed. Dr. Roche is the chairman of the commission, — ; oe 
and I am the secretary. You asked me for my views and I gave them to you. Lam: 
cupported by Dr. Roche in those views, I have discussed this matter with him from — 
time to time, and he agrees with me that there are exemptions necessary, but as to how > 
they can be brought about, that is a question for the commission, and:not for the 
secretary. I would not like the impression to go abroad that there was any conflict 
between the Doctor and myself in regard to this Bill. 

Q. That is for the committee to decide?—A. Oh yes, I am not pre- judging the 
action of the committee. Dr: Roche had his discussion, and I do not want it to go ay 
abroad that I was expressing views that were objected to by Dr. Roche; we ‘both ex- : 
pressed the same views, only he went a-little farther than I did, in that he thought 
it should be brought about in certain weys. Ca 

Q. I asked you this question, cae your answer was quite in order, and not at 
variance with what Dr. Roche says. I said to you that if the committee decided that 
clause 1 should stand—if we decided it should stand as regards certain classes of 
exemptions, if there would be any objection to that, and you said, no. On the other 
hand, you might prefer the section should not stand, just as the doctor does, but 
have the matter dealt with under section 38 of the law. Coming to sub-section 2, sub- 
section 2 deals with—perhaps I had better read sub-section 2. It reads as follows: Ee 

“Members of the public service who by this section are excepted from the _ 
Civil Service for the purposes of the provisions of the Civil Service Acts afore- 
said, shall be appointed, promoted, transferred and otherwise regulated by the 
authority and in the manner provided before the said ‘Acts were passed, but — 
subject to the powers by this Act conferred upon the Governor in Council; 
provided that, except in the case of manual labourers, and professional, scien- ae 
tific and technical officers, as above~described, no person appointed shall be ~~ 
retained in employment by this subsection unless the person appointed shall] 
obtain within six months from the date of his appointment a certificate from the — 
‘Civil Service Commission to be given with or without examination, as may be 
determined by the regulations of the commission, that he possessed the requisite 
knowledge and ability for the performance of the duties of office or employment — 
for which he has been selected.” : i ) a 

Now, I asked the question that if the committee decided again—I do not say we 
are going to decide—but if we should decide that section 1 should stand with such. — 
modifications as the committee may think necessary,—do you see any objection to 
section 2?—A. The proviso there is quite unnecessary—I do not see why the commis- __ 
sion’ should be called upon to examine rural postmasters, six months after they are 
appointed. I think it is unnecessary, and involves a great deal of. additional work. 

Mr. Currier: I think that is a hardship, myself. 


The Witness: It is a great deal of work. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

Q. Supposing we put in there, “wharfingers’”—you think a man should not be . 
required to examine these people as to their qualifications, and. issue certificates to ae 
them that they are qualified?—A. No, I do not think so. 
By Mr. Currie: | ; gree fr ike a 

Q. You yak there should be a ahs cer ee there instead of the Civil 7 


, 


to keep up an: immense staff for HG purpose of examining these eapddaiees all over 9 : 


the country. It is because of the nature of these positions that they Say not waproperly a 
{Mr. William Foran.] . 
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1, : “The department satisfy themselves that they are aualified before ‘hide 
ed the position, or they should never be appointed. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


16. If we exempted the clerical staff in our London office, the file clerks, the junior — 
- stenographers, and so on, the department is given power to appoint those people them- 
Seog Under this section you would have to take some means to ascertain as to 
__ whether or not those people were qualified?—A. This refers only to postmasters. 

Q. No, but I see—A. You mean by extending the exemption list? © 

Q. Yes—A. That is a different thing. We would have to decide then whether 
2 it was necessary in some cases to certify to the qualifications, but it seems inconceiv- 

able to imagine that the official in charge of the London office would employ ber 

a who were not qualified to:do the work. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: hac 


x  Q. Just finish that. Because, according to the view of some of the witnesses we 
might drop subsection 2 altogether. I will put that question again, that assuming 
te for the time being that the committee decide that subsection 1 should stand, that it 
_ should be broadened to include. other sections of the Act— 


a Mr. Currie: Under clause 30. | . 
_. *Mr. Catprer: No, subsection 2 as it now stands, all of those persons who are 
q a “exempted would have to get a certificate from you as to their qualifications, with the 
_ exception of manual labourers and professional people. 

. The Wiryess: Well, of course that would depend entirely on the classes which 
are exempted. I donot think it is necessary in the case of rural postmasters. 


| .-—s «By Hon. Mr. Calder: a 
me .Q. Would you agree to this, broadly, that if certain sections are oteiinae from 
the operation of the Civil Service Act, that the commission should not be required to 
. _ certity as to their qualifications 2A. It depends on the classes, altogether, Mr. Calder. 
Q. In other words, that is a matter which would have to be very carefully con- 
idercd #—A. Yes, Sir, fi think it would have to be very earefully considered. we 
~__ Q. You think it would be unwise to legislate in that regard without amending - 


that 2A. I think so. 


i 


42 ay 


By Mr. Currie: 
‘Q. Do you think we had- better drop that subsection 2 altogether?—A. As it is 
; Pinare now it will exempt these classes. 
i or Q. If you passed it and dropped iit altogether the thing would work itself out just 
; 88 well?—A. Yes, I think so. i 


oe the Chairman: \ i 
ie Q. “What guarantee is there, then, for the protection of the service, assuming now, 


ate, as I understand it, was to protect the service, and that such appointments 
would not be confirmed even if he was inefficient, and it was for this commission to 
decide as-to his efficiency?—A. Mr. Chairman, you exempted from the necessity of — 
tification by the commission two classes, manual labourers, and professional and 

b nical men, you require us to certify as to the qualifications of postmasters, who will | 
ppointed by the department. Now, we know from experience, before this Act 

‘into force, that qualified men were appointed, and. we know that since this Act — 


into force that qualified men have been appointed, and I do not see why it would 
[Mr. William Foran.] 


for argument sake, that some: member of Parliament will suggest the appointment of i 
es official to you, who is not suitable for the position. The object of putting in this’ 42, 
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be required to examine hundreds of On postmasters roug 
the department has satisfied itself that the men are. ‘qualified, 
- first requisite in the case of an appointment, Ba a eee | 


: By Mr. Currie: — ae ORE Rar eae ee ie, Be 3 
‘ar The inspector goes ey —A, ft you leave i in Whe he of ae department): ae 
the inspector will accept the man who is capable of performing his duties, and if. you. Ss 
are including any others, you are leaving out the most important service, that is ae 
professional, scientific and itechnical officers. If you exempt them, you would certainly — 
require certification. Under the 1908 law, when professional and. ‘technical positions : 
were filled by nomination from the pare the certificate from the commission. ai 
was required in all cases. ae | | | ehh eg te nd aon 


By the Chairman: ee : ; Sra DOOR Sed eal a 
Q. I think the object of that was to ensure the piteas of the el TE 
.you extend the classes of employment, I should say it would be a proper clause, but AS 


‘it pele here only to rural postinasters, I think it is unnecessary. He you. agree with 
that, . Roche? | | en } eee sty 


ve ‘Mr. Rocue: Vex and hauiae, the EE Ss is in a better position to judge 
by reason of the fact that they are on probation— ° 


The Witness: Exactly, for six months. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Their inspectors should have opportunity to decide as to their efficiency? 
Mr. Currte: He goes there and trains them. as 


* 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. That is true, Mr. Foran, that professional men are exempted—assuming that ¢ 
_ they are exempted—do you think that in their case the commission within six months © 
could certify as to their qualifications?—A. Yes, I ‘think the commission should oe 
called upon to certify as to whether they are professional men or not. nat 
My, Currie: I think there is something in that—in what you have said there. 
Certainly. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Po, that feature of subsection 2—you do not agree with that. You an in sub- | 
section 2, “ professional men will not be required to obtain the certification.’ tN Now 
that is i. . Pg A akira 
Q. You think it would 7s ‘Certainly. } ? 

Q. Would it apply to doctors and lawyers?—A. It did under the Act és 1908. , 
There was no objection made under that Act to the procedure, by any of our deputy am 
heads. We ought to be required to certify whether a man is a doctor or lawyer. i 


By Mr. Gresbach: 


Q: That is provided for by his parchments, which he has. What you are rae 
upon to certify is that he, being a lawyer, is qualified to discharge the duties given + 
him?—A. Quite so, but you might very often hear it said, General, that a man is in 
an engineering position, who is not an engineer, and I know of one case where la ma 
who is said to be in a legal position—we had one case of that kind—where a cert 
officer was called the law clerk of ‘the Suhre and was ce to a a ate 


{AU ey £6) years, ania legal ik. 34) 
{Mr. William Foran.] ‘| 
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— Q. You find sometimes in the case of Beale ‘hat the same thing Bedticn a ihoads 4 
_ many people are called doctors now, and you might make a mistake if you wanted 
a rom kind of | a doctor, in appointing another kind?—A. Yes, quite so. 

sy ee * The United States make mistakes like that quite frequently’—A. Yes. 
. _ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Pe Be a Taking section 2 of the Bill, which relates to promotions—the suggestion 
q contained in this section, as I understand it, is that all promotions shall be made 
upon merit by the Governor in Council, and at the time of promotion, under the 
Civil Service Act, the Civil Service Commission must report in writing that the man 
Ee has the necessary qualifications. That may be done either with or without examina- 
f _ tion—A. With regard to that, of course, it is a very important matter, and you have 
aa had a great deal of evidence upon that. I think the evidence of most of the deputy 
. ministers ‘was that as regards promotions they rather favoured the present system. 


I think the deputies as a rule preferred the present system, because ai all, even 
a _ under the present system, they have a voice in the selection. 


> Fon. Mr. ‘Carper: If offhand, I would size up the evidence, I would say that 
» they took this line: as regards ordinary promotions in a clerical staff, that the — 
cf present system was satisfactory; as regards promotions, where they involved the head 
of a branch, they think they would like to make an expression of their judgment in 
3 i that regard, and that judgment should have very great weight.—A. I think in a case 
vt of an important position like that the deputy minister’s opinion should be given 
a very careful consideration. J do not think there would be any difficulty in arranging 
‘aa the procedure so that the deputy minister may have even more to say with reference 
: to the promotions. In most cases, the deputy of the department is satisfied with the 
ve re Peet system which we have adopted of selecting men. 


_Hon. Mr. Catper: I wonder if Mr. O’Connor is here? | ‘ 
Mr. 0’ Connor: Yes. : | na 


Hon. Mr. Carper (to Mr. O’Connor) : Let me state the evidence as I het it ‘at 
tak present time, Mr. O’Connor, it is as regards the ordinary clerical staff right 
up to the head of the branches—my view is that the weight of the evidence, even on 
i the part of the deputies, is that the present system is satisfactory, but when you 
4 -eome to the appointment of the heads of the branches, where special qualifications 
a _ must be taken into consideration, that there the evidence would seem to incline to | 
Df Ma the view that the deputy head of the department who is responsible for the adminis- 
~ tration of the department. should have a good deal to say as to those appointments. 
i From your view of the matter .do you think there would be any objection to that. if 
it is worked out by the commission ? 

Mr. O’Connor: I think that is a question of degree, that the opinion of the 
service with regard to those promotions is practically the same as with regard to 
other promotions that is, a matter of grade. The importance of this line of com-— 
elena under the present law is not the fact that there is so much competition, — 
as it is in the oversight or supervision of carrying out that competitive feature. 
8 ‘That is to say, that the departmental minister, in choosing a person for promotion 
| ag to a higher position—if he knows that his— | 


ae Hon. Mr. Catprer: Let me interrupt you—I haye not, for a moment, suggested 
¥ that that matter should rest entirely with the deputy minister. I am not suggesting 
; that, but I am suggesting that in arranging for that class of promotions, it should 


4 by ” 


ba dh to “Sse A to the fullest extent, not that it rests with them, still leave it Sh 


(Mr. William Foran.] — 


One or two of them thought that the deputy should make the recommendation, but 


ch be ‘so arranged that the opinions and judgment of the deputy heads would be taken — 
ie “ 
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austen might feel more freedom, which he cannot feel anders te tnt system. a 
Tf there is some authority which has oversight in the matter, he will take every pre- pe 
caution to see that he is fully justified in making the promotion. Now when you come | 
to the higher positions in the Service, under the present system, which has been in 
operation for a number of years, you will find men who can fill the’ position will 
ordinarily have two or three promotions before reaching the highest position; con- 
‘sequently they have competition for promotion after promotion, probably three or 
four or five of them, and it can be reasonably assumed that the deputy minister 
has something to say in every case, and I think it is reasonable to assume that as the © 
promotions go higher they will have more to say because the qualifications required “2 
are more matters which come under the purview of the deputy minister; that is in 
the earlier stages of the promotion, from the lower classes, it is lancer perhaps a 
question of whether a man had long enough experience, whether he had. had sufficient — 
education, and whether he was acting in a supervisory capacity, and later on he 
is required to act in a higher position, where tact and administrative ability. ae), 
required. . These things are matters of record, and it seems to me the deputy minister i. 
and his department have a very large say, and under the present system they will a, 
continue to have a large say, in regard to promotion. 
Hon. Mr. Carper: You think they should have? (2 ie) aa 
Mr. O’Connor: Yes, I do certainly, but I think that at the present time it does 
not show up as much as it will later. : 
Mr. Curr: I suppose you know that in England the choice of the Deputy oad 
ee entirely with the Government, and they have liberty to go outside if they want 
They have always kept that power. he 
Mr. (O’Connor: The same thing obtains in this country. The deputy bende a 
Mr. Currie: I mean the heads of branches. a 
Mr. O’Connor: That may be. There are certain things in the British system 
which hardly suit conditions in this country; that is owing to the university men or 
highly trained men who go into the service and spend a number of years learning 
the routine of the Department before they will take on important duties. Men who 
have a good education, who have been in the service, will get up to all grades of the 
service that you would be able to pick out good administrators, and the higher officers 
in the service will be well-trained men, not only educationally, saa in the work of the 
department. | As 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. With regard to sub-section 2 or section 8, what is your view ?—A. te Foran) 
I think the present system is very satisfactory. There has not been very much com- 
plaint about it. We are called to act only where a transfer is from one place to 
another, and we are not concerned with transfers within the department, unless it 
involves a change of residence, and that is important. I had a case when I was out 
at Edmonton. A young lady had been brought from Moose Jaw, and there was great 
trouble in the land office at Edmonton. She had been transferred to the land office - 
in Edmonton, and there was quite a little trouble because she had come in over the 
heads of some of the other girls in the office there. I had not heard of the transfer. 
I said that a transfer from Moose Jaw to Edmonton must tbe approved by the com- aT 
mission. When I came back TM learned the transfer had been made without getting 
our sanction, which is irregular, under the law. The employees look to us to protect 
them in that way. If you bring an employee from Moose Jaw and put him in over 
the heads of other employees in Edmonton, it is going to create a great deal of dis- 


satisfaction, and I think there should be some check on that. . , The only haha aks is 
[Mr. William Foran. ] 


ia 
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a yee Sa liava': is that these transfers are not going to be made for the purpose of 
3 pr aha men over the heads of others in the local offices. Their claim is a reasonable - 
one and I think there should be some check by the commission on the transfer from 
fs ~ one place to another. 

ey: QQ. What would you say with regard to transfers in the department at Ottawa ?—A. 
ke They. are made without reference to the commission now. . 


ae (Q: Have they power to do that under the present Act?—A. Yes. 
—  __» Q. Without the commission?—A. The commission is required to certify only 
Be where the transfer involves a change of residence. ’ 


a By Mr. Currie: 
_ -, Q. Under the old law, and under the old routine it was the custom always to make’ 
a andes tA. Yes. . 


Q. A man could be taken out of the post office in Toronto and put in Winnipeg 


4 post office, or sent to Dawson, and he had no recourse. That was the understanding of 


_ the outside service? I have known men to be sent from ‘Toronto to Winnipeg ?—A. If 

you have a senior clerkship vacant in Toronto, you have a clerk here, and you send 

& < him to Toronto to fill that office, it stops the advancing of the men below in that 
Py office. 

Q. Stops Sei cten ’—A. Yes, and creates trouble at once. And where you have 


dissatisfaction among employees you cannot get. efficiency, 
ry ‘ ioe j 2 


- By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. With regard to subsection 3 of section 2. 


“No new classes shall be established under the classification, neither shall 
existing classes or rates of compensation prescribed therefor be altered there- 
under except by and with the approval of the Governor in ‘Council.” 
ae DAY You have that now. We cannot create a new class without sending it up for the 
: ; approval of the Governor in Council, so that is really unnecessary. That is the 1 
at the present time. 

“1Q. You cannot alter a classification?—A. We can alter a clacaiteagine Be 
~ compensation, and that is really the important feature of classification. We can alter 
3 _ the title of the position, or the duties, but we cannot alter the compensation without 
_ the approval of the Governor 1 in ‘Council. os 

Q. Take the case submitted to us from the Post Office Decaveeet where a 
“i Bei nasthintion had been so altered as to leave a man with practically no duties at all, 
4 and his compensation remains where it is. The Governor in Council would have no. 

_ knowledge of that?—-A. What case was that? a 
a Q. In the Post Office Department, in connection with the reorganization. Some 
- witness gave that evidence ?—A. It was in re-classification was it not? 
ah Mr. O’Connor: Yes. 

5 - -‘Wrrness: Of course when that comes before the commission that poston will 
eS be re-classified. It will be abolished, and a new classification made for it. 
. Fon: Mr. Caper: If I remember rightly, Mr. O’Connor, you stated, that under 
4 the reorganization now taking place, in the case of one or more the. classification had | 
been altered, so as to practically strip them of their duties, but that they were still 
L awing the same salary. ¥ 
~ Mr. O*’Connor: Yes. 


eC or Mr. Carper: And that was done without reference to the Governor in 


Ms 
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ton: ‘Mr, Canben: ‘The ee principle af reorganization ‘b 
the Governor i in ‘Council, but the Governor in : Council would never conse mie to 
gervice a man who had no duties to perform at the salary he ‘used to have. 


- Mr. Grimssacu:, 'That is possible under reorganization, but it would Be. “the. duty 
of the head of that branch to report the fact that it happened in the reorganization. — 7 


Wirvess: We would abolish that position and reclassify it. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

. It would be eventually considered by your commission and reglassified A. 
Yes, we would reclassify it and. send it to council for approval. | Ms 
Mr, Grmspacu: There was’a case where they classified a position and there \ was 
only one man waiting to fill it. 


Dr. Rocuz: Was not that rather reclassification ue the position? It was the re- 
classification that altered his duties, and a classification was made for the altered 
duties. ’ 

By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


iQ. oT judge there is no necessity for subsection 3 ets 7A. None whatever. 
Mr. Currm: There is ohe reason for the finish of it there where it says:“ The 
Government shall have authority to change, revise, amend and alter the designation.” 
Witness: That is another clause. | ey wae 


Hon. Mr. Carper: ol am dealing with subsection 3, of section 9. Then sabecenon 

4 reads :— 3 | s 
“All persons appointed or temporarily Geidoved ‘Goider the authority of — 
this Act shall be classified in accordance with the provisions of the Order in 
‘Council or of the written authorization by or in pprsuance of which they are ; 
appointed or employed.” 


Now to get the full objective you have to go back to section 1 -—All persons 
appointed under section 1—that is manual labourers, postmasters, professional men 
and so on, of whatever class are included in there. Then subsection 4 says:— 

“All persons appointed or temporarily employed under} the authority : 
of this Act shall be classified in accordance with the provisions of the Order in 
Council or of the written authorization by or in pursuance of which they” are are... 
appointed or employed.” “ ih 


, Witness: I think it would be a great sical to take ‘the classification out of the | 

hands of the commission. It is the only proper body to administer the classification. — 
You spent a lot of money on it. It is by no means a perfect piece of work. There — 
is a great deal to be done on it yet. and until it is finally completed and surrounded 
by proper safeguards I think it would be a mistake to interfere with it at the present ; 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Canper: Suppose we decide to withdraw professional men, that. sould ‘; 
include our health officers and doctors: in that class would be found those who look | 
after immigration matters under the classification as it now stands, I think there are 
two or three classes. Those men are graded I presume in accordance with their — 
length of, experience and, their qualifications. In addition to that they have a range * 
of salary running from $2,400 up to $3,400, and $3,000 to $4,000, and from $3,500 up — 
to $5,000. If this idea were carried out all that. would be abandoned, and the Order 
in Council approving them would fix their salary and their grade and their annua 
increase and so on. ai 


Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


t am Pi 

Q. And you would have two bodies classified?—A. Yes. I think the Gévernme 
would be well satisfied if it would leave all classification matters to the commiss } 
[Mr. William Foran.] 
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tion classified subject to approval by the Governor in Council. 


i on. Mr. ‘Rocne: I think the classification after all is pokes pretty well 
ightened out to handle the position of the deputies, 


es 
‘ Hon. Mr. Catper: Supposing we withdraw lighthouse keepers, I aia assume 
¥ you must have two or three classes there as well. 


fs e ae 
ee , Wirness: There are six classes. 
4 Pr By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


'  . Q. Their annual salaries are fixed, their annual increases are fixed. If they were 

a. withdrawn from the commission and this section. prevailed, then the whole classifica- 
tion is out of joint. eee % 

a _ Hon. Mr. Rocur: Yes. aihsiny . 

i: 1“ Hon. Mr. Carper: Why? | ees 

a Hon. Mr. Rocur: Because there would be dual classification. There would be no 


3 uniformity. 


; - Wiryess: You would she every department making a classification of its own 
_ system. “ia 
‘Mr. Griespacn: I think that clause would be a source of endless trouble. _ 
Mr. Currt: They were classified in the case of lighthouse keepers. They were 


a grade $1,200, and third grade light $1,500, and so on, 
is Witness: You will find a great many people who think the matter of appoint- 
ment is not of very great importance, but you will find it is the greatest importance 
that the classification of positions should be under one department. is 


6 


Mr. Currm: I think that clause ought to come out. ¥ 
Mr. Catper: Take section 3, of the Bill, the powers of the commission as ‘to 
eden tion. new classification and reclassification, and so on. ae 

Boe Mr. Curr: That leaves the Government power to revise the classification. Is 
i that not what it does? 

_ Wrrness_ It has to pass the Governor in Council anyway. _ ty 
( Mr. Currie: Why is it so? We are amending subsections 1, 2 and 3 of sbetion 
42. by making this change, and making it subject to revision by Order in Council. 
_ Have you the full power now? 

j WITNESS: We have power now to change the title or the qualifications or the 


“a Cs of a position without submitting it to council. -There would not be any 


objection to reauire the commission in all changes to Have the approval of council. 


Hon. Mr. Rocuz: To amend or revise. 

— Witness: To amend or revise or create new ous or attach salaries to them. 

“Mr. Currm: Don’t you think the Governor in Council when he makes such a 

change takes away our duties? What 1 mean to say is the Governor in Council acts 

q in the place of Parliament. ete 

: Hon. Mr. Cauper: “The Governor in Council shall have power to sities the 

Ba Geeiom of the first day of October, 1919, by the establishment of additional — 

i classes, , grades and positions | and to divide, alter or abolish existing classes or grades ; 
also to change, revise, alter or abolish, existing classes or grades; also to change, 

revise, amend, or alter the designation or name descriptive of any class or deena 


Ab 


at 1e Governor i in Council before the same is sanctioned.” Have you the classification 


some of these positions here? 4 
se c (Mr. William Foran.]_ . 
| | | ny] 
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£? he manner in which the appointment may ts ade’ and ask it to have 


es gt classified in accordance with the power of the light; first grade light $1,000; second _ 


Mae only thing is we give the power to the Governor in Couneil to classify a poe 


at pee Sich palmer when ivan tend shall be referred to the Civil Seton Com- 
nission who shall be afforded an opportunity to report thereon for the information of —— 


‘ 


Oe neni! | i 

' Mr. ‘Currie: There have been some fremebtoes classifications. Pe eS ae % 
‘Hon. Mr. Catper: I just want to show to the committee the eetent in’ which 
classification of the service has been carried on, the multiplicity of classes. fe eet 
Wirness: There are a great many changes to be made yet. That ‘is not the a a 


finished product by any means. é ey 
Mr. Grirspacu: Somebody said there were-1, 500 classes in ‘the Department as the 
Interior. Can that be true? / . 
Hon. Mr. Rocus: 1,600 in the entire service. 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: For example, the Mines Branch. _ TaN ee pas 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: That would not be a good case, because these are specific posi- 
tions. We could not call them anything else, I think, Mr. Calder. 
Hon. Mr. Catprer: There are 310 employees, and there is one page and a sean ci 
page and two-thirds of third page. 
Mr. GrizspacH: Folios. 


Hon. Mr. Catper: Yes. This will go to show what some of those are. You have 
Geologists, 11; ‘Chief, Division of Invertebrate Paleontologists, 1; Chief, Division of 
Anthropology, 1; Chief, Division of Biology, 1; Archaeologist, 1; Ornithologist, 1; 
Paleobotanist, 1; Invertebrate Paleontologist, 1; Chief Topographical Engineer, 1; « 
Chief, Division oe Fuel Testing, 1; Chief, Division of Ore Dressing and Metallurgy, — 
1; Chief, Division of Mineralogy, 1; Chief, Explosives Chemist, 1; Chief, Bureau of 
Metalliferous Mines, 1; Chief, Bureau of Non-Metalliferous Mines, 1; Chief, Division 
of Mine, Borings, 1; Head Translator, 1; Chief, Mines Cheon Laboratory, 1; 
Superintendent, Fuel Testing Laboratory, fe Chief, Bureau of Ceramics, 1; Chief 
Map Draughtsman, 1; Associate Geologists, 7; Associate Ethnologists, 2; Wasniate 
Physical Wel bee rolceiae 1; Associate Zoologist, 1; Associate: Favcepe Paleontolo- 
gist, 1; Associate Palenenoone ls Superintendent Ore Dressing and Metallurgical 
Laboratory, 1; Fuel Efficiency Examiner, 1; Chemists, 8; Accountant (Grade 2) 1: \ 
Statistician, 1; Inspector of Explosives, 1; Analyst, Division of Mineralogy, 1; Head 
Clerk, 1; Pest Specialist, 1; Chief Photographer, 1; Topographical Wheinoers 6; 
Bodden. Engineer, 1; Chief, Dison ot Road Material 1; Assistant Mining Engin- 
eers, 7; Principal Map Draughtsmen, 2 2; Supervisor Map Pabliontions 1; Assistant 
ce 12; Bibliographer, 1; Chief Taxidermist and Herpetologist, 1; then you 
have a Chief Chemist. ‘ 


Wirness: You could not get any other fe Pie of these Chane hati is what he: y 
call themselves. You could not classify them under any other grading. 
Q. In the old days what were they called?—A. That is the kind of a classification —_ 
they had. The Botanist, Metallurgist; they are all the same; Chemist, Inverte- 
brate Paleontologist. That is a good example. ae 
: Q. The Department of Trade and Commerce? Would that be a good example 2 
We have an Expert in Grain, Chemistry, Director of Chemical Exhibits; Commercial _ 
Intelligence; a Chief, Division Grain Inspection and Staple Products, a 'Chief Clerk; 
a Subsidy Gierlce Motion Picture Photographer; ‘Division Accountants; Head Clerk; | 
Auditor ; Film Auditor; Senior Photographer; Junior Motion Picture Photographer; 
Senior Accountant ; Senior Accountant Clerk; Senior Clerk-Stenographer ; Clerk-- 
Typist; Filing Clerk, Supplies Clerk; and so on. There is a feeling in the service oa 
and outside of the service that Regt can gain little knowledge of this classification, 
I don’t know just how to describe it, that it is exceedingly cumbersome, and all sorts 
of hair-splitting has been done in order to get a man in a position to enable him to a 
draw a bigger salary. That is the feeling—A. Some effort should be made to simplify ie 
it. I think in the large groups there are too many divisions, but I. think in some of 
these the titles are somewhat descriptive of his duties. I think in the larger | groups oy 
in the service there have been too many divisions and subdivisions. I think that is 3 
admitted, but under the old law you have the other extreme, every Man was a cler 


no matter what his duties were. Every man was a clerk. MS pt rig it 
[Mr. William. Foran.] ; 


, ab. ~ oz, ee ull Sie Po es . ss ANS, bee, aa 
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“thas were many classifications, but when this classification of our federal service 
was issued and submitted to a Congressional Committee of six senators and thres 
members of the Legislature, they appointed a committee and employed Arthur Young 
& Company to advise as an advisory board and they prepared the classification along 
a _the same lines as the one here. 


: ise < By Hon. Mr. Calder: . 
‘ asa "86 far as your knowledge goes, where they carried on Civil aerrien reform in 
- ‘connection with the large municipalities in the United States like New York and 
_ Chicago, have they adopted the. same principle?—A. Yes, the same principle. f 

Q. Do you think your commission could take hold of the existing classifications 
ate within six months or so reduce and simplify it, and cut out— 
; ‘Mr. Currie: Amalgamate. 


: _ Wirness: There has been a Jot of fine work in that respect done by the Board 

E of Hearing and ‘Recommendation, and they are. still working on it, and I think in 
the time you have suggested, Mr. ‘Calder, very considerable work will be done in 

a improving that classification. 

fe. By Hon. Mr. Calder: 

~  Q. Do you think that is desirable—A. I think it is, yes. I fit Sea do. 

a or aoe ‘Do you think there can be an improvement made?—A. Yes, both in the inside 

service and in the interests of the employees and of our own commission, because our 


a examination system is ne to be very complex and involved ‘under this classifica- 
a _tion. | 


\ I 


iy 
“a 
« 


By y Mr. Currie: 
Sat OY Cumbersome ¢—A. Yes, there are so many classes for which examinations must 
: a held. - N ae 
s Re By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
iQ: Do you hold the same view in connection with that, Pncteee Nan 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. For instance, Mr. Farrow admitted they scerionee te in 
_ one class, nine classes, and the same thing has occurred in the post office. Instead of 
~ having post office clerk, and postal clerk; senior post office clerk, and senior postal » 
. elerk, they put that in now as postal clerk. That was done and will be done as the 
‘ ~ work proceeds. Og 


b: Beas By Hon. Mr. ‘op Bere 

E Q. The classification as first made was epee a little too fine—A. It was subdivided 
- into too many classes. 

. ‘The 'CHairmMan: In readjusting that classification you say you are putting them 
all under Postal Clerks’ designation now. How are salaries assigned?—A. The money 
EF order. clerks would receive much the same salary as the ordinary postal clerk. Put the 
e ee ores order clerk in with the postal clerk. 


Ee By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
nets Why could not the Governor in Council tackle that job and airaioniod it pie 
~ age Because the commission has been working on it for three years and I think the 
e perience they have gained in three years has been invaluable in continuing the work. 
iti Q. I would not mind having a whack at it myself. 

ey _ ‘The Cuarman: Are you finished with Mr. Foran? 


ie 
¥ nd 
ar 


” 


Ly well with Mr. Foran. Be 
rh , [Mr. William Foran, ] 


~ 


Oe: Something along this line 2A, Yes. Our vieaeeiae appealed to them. ~ 


~ 


don. Mr. Catper: Those are all the sections of the Bill. We have gone through it 


' 


further suggestions with regard to the Bill? 


on. Mr. Rocuz: No, I don’t think so. is oe 0p have ee ae ound 
a pretty completely. 


. had been made, and we can see prospects of improvements being made in the future. 


| Hon. Mr. Cauprr: Take this last point that we have been discussing. Do you — 
think the classification could be ae and made more compact instead of running - 


the job. It needs an intensive study of those on the job by one who understand 


ava ee A SPECIAL 1 comune 


The Cuamuan: Tp thin: we Cale take Mr Roche i now. Have 


Hon. Mr. Carper: And ‘he views of Mr. F oran voice ie view of the commission. Ala 


Hon. Mr. Rocne: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. -Canuper: Mr. O’Connor, you have heard most of (Mr. Foran’s evidence, 
Ts there anne you wish to add to what he said? 


Mr. O’Connor: I don’t think there is anything I wists to add. We oppose the Bull — : 


practically completely on the ground it would open up the field for changing the 


present system too radically. We thought the present system should have an oppor- ‘ 


tunity to show what it could do. We felt in the last year or so improvements 


over so many Classes ? 
Mr. O’Connor: Yes, I have not any doubt. It is a ie subject, and you cannot 


cover it in a few moments. But certainly when the classification first came out and | 


subdivisions were made, one could see the theory that was at the back of it, and 
you could also see that the theory would not work. over a country as widespread as 
ours, with the commission located in the central point at Ottawa. I think a number 


of the changes that have been made have improved that. I have in mind the classi- — 
fication of the postal service. There was a considerable reduction there. I think some — 
forty classes were cut out by the Board of Hearing. I had quite a hand in that _ 


myself. I think we can say that the Board of Hearing had a battle royal with the 
Arthur Young Company before we were able to lay unholy handg on the classification 


that they had prepared. I have not the slightest doubt that the classification they — 
have prepared is a reasonable one. Theoretically, you can pick holes im it, and as — 
time goes on it will be found possible to improve the classification. I have in mind — 
the classification which Mr. Foran mentioned a few moments ago that was prepared — 
by the Arthur Young Company under a commission appointed in the United States. — 


That was a very voluminous document. It divided the service at Washington into — 


a larger number of classes than the service in Canada is divided into. Later on the — 
committee saw to that matter and they undertook to simplify that classification. It © 
- is at present before Congress, and the simplified classification strikes me as being — 


a much more useful classification. In some cases where it has been found necessary 


to give different titles, at any rate the salary range is the same. You will see a great — 
number of different titles of positions where the salary ranges are the same. The 4 
only reason for having different titles is that.you have to have examinations for each 
different class of position. I think that eventually as the classifieation is worked out _ 
here, that can be accomplished. But I think the main objection that the employees a 
had to the idea of the Governor in Council undertaking to classify was this: That — 


naturally in dealing with these matters the Governor in Council would be inclined to 
deal with it from the standpoint of the person rather than from the standpoint of th 
position. There is not any doubt that there.are men in the service filling position 
that do not demand their whole qualifications. They are qualified for higher position 
and the tendency under a personal classification is to classify the man rather tha: 


one job with another, to get a classification of positions rather than of persons. "Tha: 
is the basis of our objection to classification being put under the Governor in Counci 


Hon. Mr. Carper: What about further evidence? Are you through Mr. he 
Mr. Foran: Yes. roe ; 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday, the 1th instant, at 1 am. 
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E. K. SPINNEY, on ' 
Chairman. 


Shas 


e OHAIR Will the gentlemen come to Seder Mr. Lae 
wn Mr. Deville and Mr. Archibald. Mr. Deville is present. Mr. Laf 


» the Chairman : heat 
: . What is your official capacity ?—A. I am Surveyor-General = \ 
i ve you employees in your department in the inside and outside se 
: yes. We have surveyors who are employed outside of Ottawa. 

: Q. How many have you under your control?—A. We have a chief cate 
rt; iy I believe, and assistants who are also Dominion land surveyors, to the num 
bo f twenty, and apart from that we have the ordinary help in minor posit i 
ry part i ee 
eg. hat ‘am labourers, day labourers, I suppose?—A.. We have alls 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ed a ee 
e€ pe 


>. 


‘Take. a survey party going going out as an illustration. papreest 
rey party 2—A.. pare will be the chief i in the first place, then 
ae : (Mr. E. 


: puede) ea ae is Ae say, men. a seen en : ( 
profession and he will have a leveller, a rodman and the re nary. 
Q. Choppers eat Axemen, Serene cook, and so on Ay 2 

and packers. / : 

Q. How many parties will you have in“the field aa year A. We have i think pane 

Q. That applies to surveying only?—A, Yes. . Poa ie Haste 

Q. Is there any other class of work outside of surveying 2—A. No, all our work | | 

is more or less connected with survey. oP a 

Q. How long have you been in the service ?—A. T have been in the service since ners 


her 


1880. oe ons ue: 

| Q. That is 41 years?—A. 41 years. ee a 

Q. How long have you been Surveyor-General?—A. I was ; appoirited 3 in 1885. Pee ne 

Q. Have you done any field work yourself?—A. Oh, yes. ve li Bier le 

- Q. In charge of surveying, in charge of a party or something (As is ve one year’s ie 
surveying in the West and six years surveying in Quebec. fae Hi 
‘ Q. Mr. Deville you are invited to attend this Committee to give your views. Tout vei. 


\ pn? 


obtain your employees from the Commission, do you not?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have seen the Bill that is being diseussed?—A. Yes. Ai 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The object in calling you is to get your views in regard to ny association * 
with the Civil Service Commission in connection with your help, your labour, or your 
employees and the Committee would be glad to get your views in that connection. _ 
There will doubtless be questions asked you as you proceed with your report?—A. I 
am perfectly satisfied with the appointments made by the Commission. I have no 
fault to find with that. Also I have very little fault to find with the appointments 
made say for fifteen years before the Commission was appointed. I suffered very little — 
from patronage. In fact I think that during the whole time there were not more than _ 
four or five positions appointed against my recommendation. Layee? ere 

@. That was under the old law—A. Yes. Hs 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: - . ache « ge Mi 
Q. When you say you are satisfied with the present system does that oe to ‘all ‘ 
classes of employees, professional and technical, as well as what you call manual 
labour ?—A. Manual labour, as a matter of fact, is not appointed through the Com- 
‘Mission on survey parties. What I want to say is this, the chief of the party when he 
gets to the place where he is to organize his party goes to the Government employment 
office and asks in the first place if any returned soldiers are available. Then he finds — 
out those who are available for the work, and engages them. -If he -does not find 
enough returned soldiers then he takes civilians and after his men are all engaged 
he reports them to the Commission as emergency engagement and if the Commission i 
finds no objection to their employment then a certificate is issued. 
Q. Let me give you an illustration. You are putting some survey party up ms 
Northern Alberta this season?—A. Yes. “ ; 
: aaa Commission has no organization itself, to select this class of employees? _ 
Renee O j dott De : 
@. If one of your men is going to take peesee of crawls in iors Alberta, he Son 
would get in touch with the employment bureau at Edmonton?—A. Yes. it 
Q. And he should ascertain from them what men are seeking employment?—A. ae 
Yes, for returned soldiers in the first place. 
Q@. The head of the survey pn would see that returned soldiers get the first 
| preference?—A. Yes. Rig mens 
[Mr. E. Deville.] } - 


£7 af fig after he ies located his men and has got all the Aad soldiers he « ean 
3 wt ho are. suitable and he fills. up with civilians after this, what is done? I suppose ~ 
ae) > he starts out with his men and sends down a SAN for the Commission to approve ?— 
is _ AS ‘Yes, that is what he does. ~—S Mt Parse e's 
R By Mr. Gauthier: 
_  +Q. In regard to returned soldiers, do you make it a condition of their employ- 
. aend that they are English born or Guide born or imported from the other side:— ee 
ww:@ No, we do not do that. As long as they are returned soldiers they do not inquire 
- if they are Canadian born or if they started with Expeditionary Force from here or 
from England?—A. No, sir. 


7) Pits By Hon. Mr. Calder: a 2 
Rigo y+ jas You would not get very many Englishmen who had ern come to Cae a 
very suitable for that work, axe men, canoemen and cooks?—A. Of course, the 
af Canadian born men is more suitable Ane the work than a foreigner. 
Q. For that class of work I would think so?—A. Yes. 
ae _ Q. As regards the salary of your, surveyors, and the assistant-surveyor, had you 
“aa had any trouble at all?—A.No, sir, no trouble at all. 
4 eae Q@. Can you give me an example of a man you have taken on recently ag a sur- 
_ veyor’—A. A surveyor is required to have a commission. Now, to obtain his 
Ay commission, he has to serve at least three years as an articled pupil, as a Dominion 
athena @—A. As a Dominion surveyor, and has to pass an examination in the first 
place to be an articled pupil. It is a pretty severe examination. I might say that ; 
most of them are University graduates and only half of the candidates pass the 
examination, and after they have been admitted as articled pupils they have to serve 
three years on the survey before they are allowed to come for final examimnguign 

Q. Must they serve in a Dominion survey party ?—A. No. 

_Q. They can serve in a Provincial survey part?—A., Yes, that is accepted. 

Q. As long as they have three years’ experience in the survey ?—A. As long as 
they have three years’ experience in the service with a Dominion land surveyor. 
_ -» + Q. They must serve with the Dominion land surveyor?—A. Yes. ; 
eit Dah Not a man necessarily engaged on Dominion land surveying work?—A, No. 


. fe yeage tie’ \ By Mr. Argue: 
Pre sb: /s/Q),. Not the same man for three years?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. ‘spre Yala 

Q. Can you think of a man recently appointed, a new man recently appornias td. ; 
take charge of any of this work. You are sending out thirty this year. Are any of 
se new men?—A. No, all ‘old men. aps 

~Q. Did you send out a new man last year?—A. Last year there were four. . } 

-Q. Name one of them?—A. They were all returned soldiers. a a kia 

Q. Can you name one?—A. Yes, there was C. S. MacDonald Hardouin. 

Q. Do you remember the circumstances in connection with his appointment, how 
did he get his appointment?—A. The circumstances were those: We had to make an 
_ application to the Commission for the re-appointment of the surveyors who were > 
~ employed the previous year. Now, four of those dropped out and their places were 
- filled by the promotion of those surveyors who were previously assistants on survey 
2. parties \ ver 
me QO. You say four of them dropped out? Did they drop out voluntarily 7—A. Yes. ae 
ed Q. They decided they did not want to go out RAV en. Re ee 
_ Q. And then ‘you say, four who had been previously out as shes were DFO: Nek 
5 m noted |=A.. Yes. | as ‘@ a 
a  -Q. Was Hardouin one of them?—A. Yes, he was one of them. aeeya) | 
' hia [Mr. E. Deville. V Be 


- 
oS 


ee eS de 
Hon, te Rocue: ‘He was “ t that time he head of th . 
: Elon, Mr. ‘Caupur : Ane the other man? i _ ve 


wh Hon. Mr. Rocue: On the examination branch. 


al 
t 


| By Hone il Calder: Page ee ea notes yntue >) 
8 ‘When you met, where a you ert in the first FB 
an aadbainae 8 Hines 


enn Ge “Who is ay paiine i the Vetere In oo ave iM pe a 
eee —Q. And two representatives of the Commission ?— aN Yes, ae 
BOON al Nien you ee what did you . eae a We chee over the aplia ons 


' Apetetlh a | . ey at 
Tent. { : ; , eka 
) ~Q. Who had made. those recommendations!—A. The deportment. had | made th 
e "recommendations Noa Abe HERS Tere Gt 


5 


 Q. Yourself ?—A. Ves. Ma eam e en Ko) 
ce Q. That is, you recommended those fuer a ca r. ade not rec mm nent 
Sbour 3d. recommended the re-appointment of Hae paleo who were em 
ee year. mea 
Q. But you. ca at. this eae ‘ilet fae of. tava ha 
ays and the Great War Veterans’ representative insisted ae those Os 


: “filled because he said they had been advertised. Ra tentoy anion. & 
. ; toa | he P : Kye } : 
on i; ators of ee Mp. Th OmMpsSOn (Tukon) \ bit Dae sy a 
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By Hon. Mr. Calder: COE AGN RT a a ae a 


Ln ie And you Ana about, fifteen applivations all. ‘old, L 
a _mumber; regular applications. : ae ( 


Q. Of those fifteen, that included some of your. as a “surveyors 
be looking for promotion?—A. They were all assistant surveyors. | on 


m8 Were they all Lenten surveyors and had Bae their exam at 
pies. ah i 


_solier oa ve 
aha did you do with ee when you veached that» 


ee 


; Be: 
a mee ene oth qualified § in a ne 
ance, and T'would not Ae recommend the m for re-s 
Big is E tie ae 

ds ie iaily get down to thes ius that Sian aia ave What aes 
imination did you go through 2A. We went over the whole list, and i 
d information about their qualifications and their services and other mat- — ‘ 


Tot 


he < : 
ieotad: help them deciding whether they ought to be appointed, or. not. — Ret | 
et us take Mr. ‘Loughnan, of the Veteran, he has no special knowledge ies 
Pe, enable him to decide swhich of those fifteen should be appointed ?—A. A 
did not pretend to. have any knowledge, but he examined the swaphanst oo . 
furnished to the examining board, and I suppose came to his conclusion. pai 
G iether was he prepared to accept your conclusion? Mr. nen pm ig7 a pee 
rnalist, he is not a surveyor?—A. Yes. NS sie ae 
Qe “You | are wanting to appoint a man surveying in rogers Athertad What | ne. 
cial knowledge could Mr. Loughnan -possibly have, a journalist, a man who has | “3 Kd 
er probably seen a survey party, who knows absolutely nothing about their work? — oe 
udgment could he bring to bear upon the qualifications of a man on that job? — 
Ly Of course that is ‘a matter upon which I have not much to say, and bow sh 
given to returned soldiers right along, and, they have a right to. be represented. . 
Q. That is the question with all of us now, the returned soldier must have » 


cibe ‘But after all, assume that Le nite were six of the returned soldiers, i 


ae dy 
Mey nit 
wi vate a Hi 


east ah 


by Gs Did he have any previous Masti tes of surveying / oR No, i 6 nok pre Ee) ie ; 
3 gh q wonder if the same would not be true of him?—A. Yes, I suppose, to a adi Pass ae 


Q. So that in this particular case you have given us, after all, after forty ‘years’ | co 
“lence in surveying you went over, and you considered these men’s records, and — : pete 
experience and their qualifications, and you in effect said, “ Well, now, gentle e i 8 
ny of these fifteen applicants, I consider, taking into consideration the question vs 


ved. soldiers must be given preference, I think these four men are. the” ones 5 aes 
o should be appointed,” and the Committee said, “Yes”? That is about what era 
pened ?—A. Yes. They asked questions which I answered. They asked for ; ia 
rmation about the applicants, and finally they accepted my recommendation. oe A i 
Q: Well, now, if the Commission had not been there at all, if they had had no 7 Ri 
sentative there atoall, and you were required to give preference under the Jaw . ; 


ey if 
turned soldiers, and you had the appointments of those men in your hands, d do. rig 


. think anything different would have happened, if Mr. Loughlan had not eel Bane yy) 
here at. all or any representative of the Commission, would any of these men have kr 


4hi hee: 
Lina ‘ey 
7: < 
Avy, 


hed 


Sad 


the appointment 2A, Yes. Ii— gS A 
a ae the—shall “f ie the ae ak not interfered —A. If Soda 


‘ 


Lo , ve 
Deka By Mr. neous: ; +e ri 
weer: xs 
. Whether the position seid as filled at that time or not‘ A. bates 


4 Se 


”~ 


A s a matter of fact, did they always accept your opinion and sae upon it 


e2, they are very well qualified men. There is no fault to find with them. 
ee [Mr. E. Deville] 


. t | er x 
a5 Hon. Mr. Calder: i Eo: ) : 


i) Cant . VW ' } , My 7a 


oo unk, want to have something to say. about the Benen 


i ad's you say that fae s San. -woulk 


make the appointment rather than yourself? Do you ee 


“Bie to have mee a to say. ae 
(. Yes, we understand that. But the final aproianent Ne us ike te ae 
satisfied to accept appointments made by an independent body, Dd they came to ae 
-me and listened to what I have to say about the applicant. : ; : 
 Q. If they do that would you prefer they should take the final responsiblity Pot 
A. T think it is preferable, it seems to me. 


pe ete Page 


i 


By Mr. Scott: 


~ Q. If on the other hand the law was changed so that you were given ce authority 
to make the appointments it rested entirely in your department, would it seem to 
you that that would be more satisfactory, or just as satisfactory as the DEP 
arrangement é 2 


Hon. Mr. CALDER: We are speaking about your professional men now. — | 


: Wirness: I don’t think it would be as satisfactory because if I were given. the — 
power to make the appointments the power would not be actually vested in my Lae 
it would be in the hands of the minister. If the minister gave me an order t to 


appoint So-and-so, I would have to appoint him. a 
Q. In other words, you don’t want to take the responsibility, ce you wish to 
have the power to direct it?—A. Yes. : 
Q. In the old days did you have to take the responsibilty yourselt ¢ ey * I just 
recommended to my minister. enh ‘ 


By Mr. Currie: . arak (Bia Sea 

@. You say you would not want it taken out of your hands. Did the minister 
interfere ’—A. Yes. 

Q. In those cases was there ae of a anetate made?—A. A good deal: hae, 
was in recent times. In old days of course it was quite different during the first \ 
twenty years that I was in the service. ; 

Q. You got some pretty bad men?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Euler: ; Fes Wakes tule a 
Q. Would you care to say that in this connection where your recommendation. < 


“was not accepted that it was because of patronage being invoked ?—A, Yes I under- 
stand so. eh 


ae Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. In my old district up in Saskatchewan I ay a heap of. iecuble with some of 
the surveys: posts were put in the wrong places as well as overlapping and road lines _ 
out of jéint and so on. What was the cause of that?—A. That was patronage. 

By Mr. Currie: 
Q. That was done under Data tine Yes. in ne old , days: 


was all's in. the ae aes . 
{Mr. E. Deville.] , : : Bs 


ad PND aa one 
1 pt ‘ ( f Pues ys 
0 AMEND THE crv SMRVION Aor. 1918 i fee ¢ 


yn +e 4 ej 
#6 > i ioe { 
Es 


- 


om, a 


Le 
ee | 
ae 
= 
- 


J Hey the Pe ivett ay ae el Under contract, at a Gate when we were 
ying very large areas. 

rae State fs Q. We ean hardly attribute that case I gave you as a result of the exercise of 
Be, <7 ES aan Well, no. ni Sel 


fe fo mm hay 4 r 
3 a Mr. Chivede : q ES 


_ Q: They skimped the work. Is that not it?—A. They were paid so much per 
a ‘Of course their interest was to run as many miles as possible, and we had very 
little control over them. , 
Q. And you had no control?—A. No. You cannot check the work of a surveyor 
_ the same as you can on a building, for instance. The only way to check the work 
of a surveyor is to go over his lines; that is to say to do the work a second time. . 
- Q. He can make the drawing at home, but the question is whether he has the | 
aeese® in the right place?—A. That is it. Bar 


on. 


ia 
. ix 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


_-Q. Another question. In the last two years did you make any reat eees 

? that ‘was not accepted by the Commission so far as professional men are concerned? 
a —A, Not as far as the appointments are concerned. eas 
Be —Q. Have you made any recommendations as regards promotions that were eae 
 eceebted by the Commission, to your technical staff outside?—A. I have made some 
“ay _ recommendations that were not accepted, although I am not quite sure whether it 
3 was by the Commission or by the department. 
e. Q. Would that be because the men were not returned soldiers My No, oh no, 
“thie has been no recommendations from me for promotion where the promotion has 
= been given to somebody who was not recommended by me. It has not been done but 
a e there are some recommendations which I made on which no action was taken. 
ey. = Qs Can you give me an example?—A. No, I could not give you one offhand. 

~- Q. Would that be in connection with the outside men or somebody in your 
fe eek. It would be in connection with the office staff. Well I made a 
recommendation recently to have an accountant promoted. 
~ Q. What happened in that case?—A. Well I was teld that it would not be fair 
to promote him. It was not refused by the Commission. It was refused by the 
ies hiGinent. Se 
- Q. It never went to the Commission?—A. It never went to the Coniniasieee ea Site 
 Q. That is the head of your department did that ?—A. Yes. qc 


_ By Mr. Gauthier: 


AQ: The head of the department is the deputy minister or the minister ?—A. The 

_ deputy minister. \ 
Q. He refused to accept the recommendation for promotion?—A. vee I was 
~ told—he just told me not to make the promotion. # 
a - Q. Was it made according to merit?—A. My reason for recommending him was” 
Bs." because he was appointed at a salary of $900 I believe and he is quite a_ clever F 
~ accountant and I am afraid he is not going to stay; in fact, he has passed an exam- 
ination for a higher office and he is eligible for the positicn and he will leave as soon 


as there is a vacancy. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ede ay 
—. QQ. I can quite understand the position, but on the whole a man is entitled to — 
. - ‘promotion for his qualifications, but have you a position vacant to which you would 


I on, 


_ assign that man?—A. Yes, we have a position vacant and we have a lot of work 


in looking after accounts. ny 
Pike [Mr; BE. Deville] 


=) 


. This man you Mae sen oe. ae he have : 


se 


n- ae to the Commission 2 ANG ee 
*Q. Did he have a chance to get the place at. co We. eS. 


hea My. Rocue: He did not come to. the Commission. Alpes 
“did not come to the Commission. KS ee © See 


a co a By Mr. Bile ou 
Ae ee never got any further than the deputy 1 minister JOA. No. 


Tage aoe Mr. a 


a ie oy ‘The pane man A. The she man with whom the comparison was = made 
‘im the accountant’s office of another branch. 

Q. Lf the deputy decided a promotion was. to be sede it would ae i. fai: 
- promote one unless the other was promoted. I wonder if he had i in mind that i a 
‘was promotion these two men should ee 2—A. Woe that | is where: the mi 


was left. .— \ 


a By a Bihe ak | eh eee a8 ue 
-Q. He was not promoted because the deputy minister interfered A oP 


S 


Q. Was of other man ee A. ae ee oe 


any in Hithe oe Baron | years i a don’t recollect 1 any “difficulty with ae Ct 
about promotions. oy a 


By Hon. Mr. Calder : ; Tee Soke oe ae 


eo QS Were. any promotions made in this bhanch in Ottawa, accountants, or. -book- 
>! keepers or filing clerks?—A. Yes, to fill vacancies: > cease ce 


. Q. Can you give me an illustration of one?—A. We had a Penner Ne ne 
he “inechanical plant who was promoted recently. In fact e was promoted twice. , 
ae ree What happened in this case—_ ae : 


ee Mr Ce 


Ce We ae a ne Ca staff of six men, me thie: oe hc) lett. 
Ye lett because he said he was not classified, which was true. Ce ee eae Fae 


us i ee By Mr. Currie: | Fas : Rie? CCRC ahi 

qQ. uae was not paid oronen 1—A. Yes, and the next. man was. ‘app 

oe ee to another position with the Air board, and another. left 

reason and we applied to the Commission to replace them. The position: 

_tised, but we. received no applications from qualified men. Then we 

~ positions reclassified. They were re-classified twice, ne believe. It tor a 01 

ee months to get the classification through. That is the only troubl we ha r 

es. Commission. It was a matter of classification. When a change is to 

non akes a very, very long time. For instance, we have a chief of our 

. ae who. resigned in. id anuary last, because he said as position was 1 
classified. hgh / e 


BT Hy he. Ms ote Bb oer { 
Ay et TO AMEND THE crv. “serie ACT, 1918 sae pees 


de you say not properly classified, you are referring to Lee ata Stes . 
ha the description of the duties?—A. Yes. He said if his salary could not be made 
_ more ‘reasonable he would resign, and he did resign, and we have been without a chief 
oe since January last. Now it is no use advertising the position as it is classified at 
i? present, so we had to get the classification changed. 

— Q. Just one question there. How is it classified at present? What is the i 
cf salary ?—A. I think his salary went up to $2,400. 
_  Q. That would be the maximum?—A. Yes, the maximum, and he asked that me 
be increased to $2,700. 


Be | By Mr. Ethier: 

a . -Q. Starting at what salary’?—A. $2,240, 1 believe. His salary was classified 
| from $1,980 to $2,340, and he asked it should be $2,340 to $2,700. 

>. >= Q What is your own judement as to that?—A. Oh well, there is no doubt about 
it. I submitted to the Commission at the time the agreement between the amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America and Toronto Lithographers about salaries. The 
a salaries are very much higher than those. I have no fault to find, with the Commission 
P about it. They looked into the matter carefully and made a recommendation, but. 
the greater part of the delay, I believe, is with the Privy Council, to get the thing 
'. approved by the Privy Council. It seems it laid there a very long time. 


ae Ay By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


ee Q. I don’t think that one is lying there. JI have no recollection of seeing that 
one myself. 


a - By Mr. Ethier: 
a: ~~ Q Is that the Young classification?—A. Yes. 


A .# x 
= ~ By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


7 _ .Q. You say this occurred in January last?—A. Yes. 

oe) Tt is now May ?—A. Yes. 

-@. I have not been absent from Council any great deal, and every one of those 
documents goes through my hands, and I have not a recollection of seeing any recom- 
mendation to Council with regard to this man?—A. We have been notified by the 
Commission that they have approved the re-classification. 


Hon. Mr. Caper: Do you know if that has been sent Aue to Council, Doeuine 


y Hon. Dr. Roche: It may have been in the hands of the minister. That is 
' where delays frequently occur. I know of some classifications that have been in the 
' hands of one minister for a couple of months. 


¥ Witness: We had trouble of the same kind with the thatd sngetiaeea plant. 
' Our men there resigned in February, 1920, I believe, and ‘we have not got our staff 
' fixed yet. The positions were advertised but the salaries were too low, and we could ~ 
- not get ‘applications. In fact, the secretaries of the Union, the Photo Engravers 
' Union wrote to me that he would not show the advertisement for the position because 
it would only cause resentment among the members to offer a salary of that kind. 
Ja Q. You mentioned a previous illustration. You gave us one relating to your 
' photographic branch, I believe?—A. Yes. | 
By Q. You said you had been waiting for fifteen months to have that clasificatioan =" 
made?—A. It has been changed. In fact it has been changed twice. 

Q. You have been waiting fifteen months to fill the position?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it filled now?—A. Well, by promotion. That man has been promoted twice. 
Ra . ' [Mr. E. Deville.] 


Per Min: baie ay 
. 9. He has been re- -classified ales, but not his 8 
7, hee. he has oc re- -classified twice. i 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: Joe ‘ Net aaa GS 

—Q. Does your work suffer on account of one delice ooh Of course th was 
delayed a good deal because we had only half of the staff. The staff was six, three of ‘4 
them were missing. . Pd : 


ey, Q. Did you put in men temporarily ?—A. No, we could nie get them. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. Because the salary was too low according to the SE pes The 
salary was too low. The mistake that was made in the case of the photo mechanical 
plant was to classify them as photographers, now a process worker, a photo mechanical 
process worker, is not a photographer in the ordinary sense, that is to say he could | not 
make a portrait. He does not know what that is. His work is entirely different. 


Keer, 
y 3 


By Mr. Johnston: ne 

Q. You say three men carried on work of this sn for a period 0 of six months? ah 
A. Yes. 3 
Q. Why could they not continue to do it, if vee did it: Por. Six “months A. 4 
Beeause they laid the work aside. x aa 
Q. Work was piling up?—A. Yes. eh le ea : ee 
@. The work was not taken care of ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Gauthier : a ieee. onthe ips 
Then they did not do che work that was alloted to ‘them OKs Nie i 
. They could not do it?—A. No. 


£0 


By Mr. Currie: 


(. What work to they do rubs They prepare plans and maps far reproduetion. 
They prepare plates for printing. We generally print them from stone or from zinc 
and the work of the photo mechanical plant is to prepare plates for printing, that is to. 
put maps or plans on the zine plate and hand over the zinc mete to the photographers 
for printing. = 

Q. Did you have enough work there to keep. them going all the time t—A. Wer : 
printed last year about 1,900 plans and maps. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you had had the power to make these app nt: alee due délay dike 
have occurred ?—A. If : somebody could be found to amend ee classification a little 
quicker, it would improve iit. 


eh 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


@. What would have happened under the old classification ha We: would haves 
looked around for a man; we would have recommended him and he would have been 
appointed. / AMS 

Q. If certain work was piling up and you could not oat a man ie $2,000 you woul 1 
go to your deputy head and tell him it was impossible for you to get and you would 

put him at $2,400 and have him working {As Yes, I would ae to ana y the: 
request. would be reasonable. . Panere. 

Q. Would not there be great danger of some politician coming in and saying 
wanted you to appoint a saloon keeper for that job (—A. Yessi3" ra Neha ata 

(Mr. E. Deville.] Pe ore iad 


oe you t ‘ink it is 5 likely to oceur tA, Ne o, I don a think 2 is kely to occur. eS Fi) 
eion.s Mr. Calder: . if Bi Ae i *4 Ms 
the case of those technical positions in the aie did you have any Hicuitable 
: rown on you. I mean, those technical men?—A. Not in those appointments. 
Bite” tt Can you think of one?—A. Not in those appointments. Not in the position — 
Pore workers or lithographers. eee a 


a 


- 
x 


Oye tlS 


= 
ss 
ete 

» i he 
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By Mr. Suerad: ‘ Rese & 
eet Did you ever have a saloon keeper recommended to you for a surveyor?—A. Bp i 
N fo, Pt eae ea 

. -Q. Or a livery stable keeper ?—A. No, sir. Later as be 
’ Q. As a matter of fact you have always been protected by a corporation, PN: 1s er 
c Besar the Dominion Land Surveyors Association ?—A. Yes. aks: sk 
Be, ele’ They are a body like the lawyers and the doctors, and you did not have to take Bate. 
a , ybody unless they were qualified?—A. No, they have to have their commission, That Fx 
is is our main protection. ia mid Oe x. 
eS <1 10) So the only difficulty that might occur in the ease of ore nteh appointments _ ty: 
_ is if his habits were bad?—A. Yes, or his record was bad, or some) reason or other. si 
es, 1; Then things have gone on virtually just the same since the Commission came 
eg they were before?—A. The only difference is they send for you to come over ane tell 
‘them what. to do, to satisty them that what I am recommending is correct. itn 
. es 6 I don’t think there is much more we want of Mr. Deville. Yeh Bey a 
ae ‘The CHAIRMAN : Have you any questions to put to the witness? See a 
Dox Mr. Gauthier: Pana net any 
Gas I would like to understand your evidenee. As far as Coa réoommen aici at iret 
ing endorsed by the Minister, the Commission acts according to your recommend- Aa Ue 
on generally 2—A. Well, generally, yes. Lhe Rel Re 
_Q. You are satisfied with the actual system?—A. Yes. Ne Nee Boe 
5 Q. Because your recommendations are generally accepted?—A. Yes. 1 aR aR NN ae 
jae And you want to use the Commission as a shield for your responsibility -— Ceo it 
No: 7 % wink : , 
aw), You said you were afraid of patronage?—-A. Oh, no. at te 
Hon. ‘Mr. Carper: Mr. Deville stated, if I remember his evidence, that they aon i 
t generally accept his recommendations, but he did not give us an instance where y : ; 
t they had not. z am ag AN 
“a - Mr. Gtnins: He gave us an instance why the Deputy Minister had not ae hate 
nea , 
vepted his recommendation. | 5 Ripe ae aoe 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: Bree ne ek Bia 
Wo: cee was for a promotion. That case has never reached the Commission at: Sah 
So far : as his recommendation to the Commission itself is concerned, if i under- Sieg i 


¥ pere your Pesta ion has not ee accepted?—A. That is right. 

\ a? a rs 5 ? 
a By Mr. Currie: . : Pp. 
.. So you have not suffered Retin by the Commission, and yori have not. ve oe, 
anything !—A. No. SAU Tae ee 


; ‘ By Mr. Euler: . 
But you still prefer that way?—A. Yes. 
vy Paula EP or eae ea [Mr. E, Deville. Lies 


ee . ce Hon. M. toldan 
Col $1,600 to $2,100 GOAT Rie ey Tne Maney AHR 
Kanes 'Q. And the proposed classification was what A. The lassification 
a : fe 460 to $2,700. Lon uh 
Be i Qs Just let us look at those figures. ton a second. “You : say “his previous i salary : 
+ was $1,600 to—A, $1,680 to $2,100. . an . 
Pee Q.. And now his’ classification is what?—A, Now his classification is s #2, 460 
Ori cue 2, 7003, an Meee cay 


By Mr. Buler: Ran 3 A RETA CARY) Sica oo 
Q. That is what he wants?—A. a ie: wd cee that way § ‘at’ t present. 


> By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


first een \s 

Q. What salary was he getting under the ‘old law before there: was any 

Edenh at all?-—A. He was getting $2,200. ) ; ; te 

i Q. So that the first classification proposed eave him a maximum of $100 less thar 
he was actually getting?’—A. Yes. Rize A 

Q. a can tndestand why there was some complaint? 


fs | ‘By Hon. Mr. Roche: . pasar gua t “ iy i 
vi Q. But his salary is not reduced?—A. Tt was “not reduced, NOs 7 
don. Mae Caldenr cu) o.oo : ae ¥ ae ise at ie 

Q. He continued at $2,200 09 ck ld nh 
By Hon. Mr. Roche: . : a ee e 

Q. How long had that man been in the ERB, Na a 


Witness: I suppose about ten years. | Ae ' 
—Q. So he had been promoted to the $2,100 to $2, 800 ee Bay ae he had 


just promoted to that class at the time the Act came into force. 9 baie ee 
| Q. It was only recently he got into the class: above $2,100 ?—A. Boo 
Oe Q. How miia ago is it since that bie was recommended? 


them ck Cee aaa a mics i, 


. ¥ } ee foe 


By Mr. Currie: ane, eee Be es 
pe A), What did you offer them OK ‘The first offer on | the regulation el: 
was $1, 680. . x 
Mote » By Hon. Mr. Calder: — , | ae a 
ae serene Ds Was there an advertisement for the position when the aes 
f a) : at $2,460 to $2,700? Was that advertised?—A. Yes, it was. adverti ed. 
He _ applications from outside. We got two applications from process men, one 
man in my office, who has been promoted to the position, and the other one frox m1 
a ee is employed at the Geological Survey, but whose qualifications 
ses to what the advertisement fee for. So practically we received | no 
be : outside of the service. i | We cs 
_ EM. EB. Deville. 2M RN le Ii de 


Vee ae ‘ AN ACT TO AMON THE CIVIL SERVIOE AOT.,~1918 391 


wt ‘Who acted if that man had the qualifications *—A. The examining REE 
_ Q. And who in this case were the examining board?—A. The examining board 


Rance of Mr. Rowan, who was in charge of the lithographic work of the Printing 
Bureau before the reorganization and Mr. Barbeau, who is a photo engraver in Ottawa, 


and Mr. MacNeill of the Great War Veterans, and Mr. Garrett of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


Q. And you all sat down and went over this man’s application and considered hie 
record ¢—A. Yes, we discussed that at length. 

Q. Who finally decided that the man was not qualified?—A. The Board: That 
is to say Mr. Rowan and Mr. Barbeau and myself came to that conclusion, and Mr. 


MacNeill was there simply to see that no returned soldier was overlooked. 


By the Chairman: me, 

Q@. You were the deciding factor in that case, were you not? If you had approved 

of this man’s qualifications, do you not think the Commission would have accepted 
your decision in the matter’—A. The Commission would have accepted .the report of 
the Board. There were three men on the Board who knew something about what a 
photo mechanical man should be. Mr. Rowan knows perfectly well. He is a man of 
great experience and that is Barbeau’s trade. . 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


-Q. You were fortunate in that case in ea two men on the Conimatees with 
you who knew something about the qualifications this man should hold?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Qwrrie: 
Q. How are those boards constituted? Has that evidence been brought out, and 


what do they pay them ? 


Hon. Mr. Cauprr: No, it really has not. Probably we might get that. Mr. 
Deville has given us two illustrations of two boards. How do the Commission deter- 
mine what the compensation of those boards shall be? 

Hon. Mr. Rocrte: We endeavour to select men who are trained along the line 
of each position which is advertised; specialists in that particular line. Of course, 
the War Veterans are there in a representative capacity, but in the case of an engi- 
neer we get engineers and in this case we got the men who were trained. In the 
case of doctors we get medical men. 

Hon. Mr. Carper: And lawyers the same? 


Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. 


By. Mr. Griesbach: 
f Q. Do you pay them anything? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: No. 
Q.' How do you get them?—A. They are delighted to assist us. 
’ Hon. Mr. Cauper: None of these members of the board receive any remuneration? — 
Hon. Mr. Rocur: No, except men we bring in from outside. We pay their 
expenses. 
Mr. Currte: Have you had some who paid their own expenses? 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: Yes. 
Mr. Currie: Can you bring in a statement of the amount of money that has 
been spent on that board work ?¢ 
Hon. Mr. Cauper: We are to get that information from the Commission. But 


‘in some of these cases the men have actually paid their own travelling expenses? 
[Mr. E. Deville.] 


ee five hours. 


» 


; photographing. . Sate et We 


_ minister referred my recommendation to the superintending accountant and it wa 
the superintending accountant or rather the controller of expenditure who -eporte 


to make negatives for printing on his plates. Of course it is different work from: et 


‘Yes, and they have a strong union. 


ov Yes. In fact what they tell me from the local 3 in Toronto is that the Salary parte 
“not be less than $300 a month. » AOR Nae (ae 


paid ‘by the week. we se 


tion where you said the deputy had held it up. How long since that promotion was — 
recommended ?—A. It was quite recently. Tt was about a month ago I believe. — 


‘evidence he was asked which system he would prefer and he stated. in connection with — 


the deputy head refused to sanction it, held it up because his choice ‘was a man in : 


ie onc: A an ‘engraver. | RTM ad sei pa ake Rei eae a 
Hon. Mr. Rocue: I don’t think it would be necessary - tor them to ) spend i 


Mr. Our: How long would it take theme Sey 
Wirkuss: Three-quarter of an hour. ee 
_ Hon. Mr: Caper: They were not paid anything ? ; se 
Hon. Mr. Rocrn: Not to my knowledge. 


-By Mr. Currie: ; o 
Q. This man is really an etcher; He is not a photographer? —A. ae he has 


y. 
Q. It is a seasonal employment. A man has to have a ‘technical knowledge A 


Q. I suppose they get as high as $10 a Ae: working at that in the ie offices 


ee 
By Ion. Mr. Calder: ; 
 Q. Men in Toronto do not work on salaries, they work of the day A. They are 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. The man who occupied that position, the photo mechanical 1 man, was te a mt 
married man?—A. Yes. At ae i 

Q. So he would get the bonus in addition to his BAe he ves $940, . : 

Q. The question I asked you a few minutes ago—I had reference to, that promo- 


+ 


Pad 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ! Bes ee ee eas 
Q. I don’t think that recommendation ever went to you? ee He 


Hon. Mr. Rocur: No, that is what I was trying to get at. The reason I am 
asking that question is this, if I remember correctly, when Mr. Cory was giving hige 


this very branch he would take the nomination, if I understood him, of say promo- — 
tions and appointments from the Surveyor-General; that he was the best man to 
judge in that case, and drew your attention to the fact that the Surveyor-General 
did make recommendations for the promotion of a certain man in his own branch but 


another branch entirely, the accountant’s branch. 
. Mr. Currin: 1: don’t think you are putting that UE EE Sida he tN. 
‘Hon. Mr. Roos: Is that not right? 4 Bee nd Moti ce e 
Wirness : That is exactly what happened. What happened is thie The der uty 


h 


oat ae 
against it, and his report was sent to me. A ta 


[Mr. Bh. Deville.j 


Ot Ae yk ot eo he eee 
fee ~ } = 
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- — Q. It was not because Mr. Cory wanted somebody else promoted?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


rg was because two men were each drawing salaries and this other man you 
refer to considered it would be unfair to promote one unless the other was promoted? 


—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


Q. So if the deputy minister refused to accept the recommendations or the appli- 
eation of one of those men for places, or for a position arising in there, the Commission 
would never hear of the desire?—A. No, it won’t go any further. 

Q. It stops there?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. So it is the minister who at all events is the master of the situation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that the man who is head of a department,—surely if he is 
going to be responsible for that department he passes on such matters?—A. Certainly, 
I have no fault to find with him. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. You have no fault to find with him?—A. No. Suppose he has a dozen clerks 
of the same grade in the department, and you go and ask him to increase their salaries 
and in the interest of economy and in the interest of the country he says “If I am 
going to make or to give this clerk a higher grade I will have to grade the whole 
of them along the line, and then those others will want another jump, and you won’t 
know where it is going to stop?—A. Certainly. 


By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


_Q. You have a vacancy in a certain grade in your branch and you make a recom- 


-mendationi for promotion of somebody in an inferior grade to fill that vacancy in your 
own branch, would you have objected that that promotion should not be taken away 
. from you and placed in another branch?—A. Yes, I suppose it went to the Commission. 


By Mr. Currie: J 
Q. What was that you object to again?—A. When a vacancy occurs in my branch 
for instance, a man resigns or dies my contention is that the promotion should be made 


in the branch. 


Q. Not in the department?—A. No. I think that one of those in the minor 
positions should be promoted to the vacancy. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 
Q. According to merit?—A. Yes, according to merit. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. Would you explain that promotion? There are three or four branches in 
your department. Now you have a senior book-keeper who dies, we will say, or goes 
to some other employment and leaves a vacancy there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you think the appointment should be made right up in your department, 


that is his assistants should come up?—A. Yes. 


Q. Regardless of any of the others in the other branches that might be senior 


- to that assistant?—A. Yes. There are two questions to be considered. In the first 
place if a vacancy is given to a man in another branch I am losing one of my staff. 


{Mr. E, Deville.] 
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‘By Mr. Currier : a ‘ Nop ties yy 
@ iow has that been happening in the dees ee it aes out iat wap 
“That you have had men sent over to you and Shag own men not being promoted 7—A 
Yes. > nae 
EQ: That encourages tee burning in the intent he ‘Yes. hes? phate 
i a against it, as against transfers. For instance if you have a man in a high position 
_ who is transferred to another branch then we are losing that position and that i is one 
: position less for the staff to look to. ea ee 
Q. In other words you believe that ea ta should he vertical instead ‘of 
“horizontal: in the department?—A. Yes. 


o ise he OBAIRMAN: We are very much obliged to you for your evidence, 


Witness retired. 


mn EDGAR S. ARCHIBALD, sworn 


i: i ae By fag CAT ts 
er Q. What 
aa 


Lae Q. You have a large number of es under your control, have “yout i 
en bi Tate I 200; 


on staff T oD a Pies ae See agreement, ae by the way is. not in wri 


“matter of half a cone an es increase, or a cent an tak increase, ciate 

oe class of man. We discharge them for. insubordination and inefficiency as we alw 
te have. ah : 
eae dee Mr. Euler: 7 Ale , Pea ste aaa 


By Hon. Mr. Calder : Vig ur ee my 


Q. 'That is in all the Bxperimental Farms in Canadat—A. An ‘the: Do inio 

- _ Experimental Farms. abel 
Hie! ae ~ Q. How many labourers haus you out at the Fann here at present A, Tt. ig 
difficult question to answer you that. Ch wi are 
oe Q. 200 or 8007—A. No. eae 
Be ee Bide, Fifty *—A. No, more than hae We aval in tie wicinity ih 146 or 

- come in the manual labouk class. ‘It is changing from day to day. We 
on gangs for our seeding and road-building operations. 'We let some of 
but oe on a greater number for harvesting, and we let them go. | 
You have a personal knowledge as to how you get. es cha 
ae the getting of those men. , PEM Os oy) 

- EM. E. Deville.] th Fait tae 


4 
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; 6. Just tell us how you got your men this spring?—A. No difficulty in getting 
our men this spring. 

‘Q. Tell us what process you went through to get them?—A. T left it entirely 
in the hands of the farm superintendent to accept any man who applied to him for 
a job, giving preference to returned soldiers, a practice we have followed since the 
outbreak of the ‘war. 

Q. Have you been able to get all you want?—A. All we want. We have turned 
away a large number of men for weeks. 

Q You did not accept all that applied?—A. No. 

Q. How do you weed them out?—A. The men who look chestauite capable of 

doing hard work. 
| Q. I suppose he culls them as to their experience?—A. Most certainly. We 
carry the most of our seasonal or semi-seasonal labourers as much ag possible the 
year around and the high standard of our efficiency of labour at present, in fact for 
the past two or three years, has been due very largely to the fact that we have a large 
retainer, not exactly old men, but men who have been with us five or ten or fifteen 
years, and who are as loyal as they can be and very efficient and hard workers. 

Q. They come back to you year after year?—A. We try and keep them the year 
around. In other words, we try to balance our work to keep our best men the year 
around. | 

Q. Take your seasonal employees, your transitory employees——A. The summer 
employees. We take many of those back year after year. 

Q. ‘Take the men you take on this year for ploughing and seeding and repairing 


_ fences, and all that sort of thing. Where does the Commission come in?—A, It 


does. not. 

Q. 'They simply give you authority under the Act?—A. I don’t know if they— 
they never gave us written authority. 

Q. Sort of a verbal understanding?—-A. A verbal agreement that we should 
continue to handle our labourers as we always have. 

Q. Let us go back two years ago. Was there any different procedure under the 
old law and your system now, except that you report to the Commission the men you 
take on?—A. We don’t report to the Commission. 

Q. Is that not done now even of the manual labourers you take on?—A. Not 


unless they get it from our accountant. 


Q. As regards the class of labour to-day, and say three years ago, as regards the 
efficiency of that labour—were you there three years ago?’—A. I have been there 
nine years; two years as director; one as acting director. 

Q. ‘Would you say the labour you have secured this year is any more efficient 
than that which you had three years ago?—-A. No. The transitory summer labour? 

Q. Yes—A. No, it is slightly more efficient than last year because there is a 
greater supply of labour. : 

Q. We had a gentleman here the other day, named Mr. Patterson, who has 
something to do with the farm?—A. He is my assistant. 

Q. He claimed to have pretty thorough knowledge of the efficiency of this labour? 
—A. He has been purely an office assistant for many years. He knows nothing of 
the outside work. He never comes in personal contact with it. 

Q. He has never been out on the Farm?—A. No, he is not on the Farm. 

-Q. You would not say he is in position to give a statement as to the efficiency 
of these men?—A. Not from personal knowledge. 


By Mr. Gauthier: 


Q. I understood Mr. Patterson said he could not give direct evidence in regard to 
that. 7 
(Mr. BE. S. Archibald.] 
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Hon. Mr. Ciba ‘yaieualiy he oid ae was out to t the F 
Mr. Gautuier: He said he could not give evidence « on that. Set 
Mr. GriesBacH : He was giving it quite cheerfully until he was s stopped. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: ‘ : oa ve oe . 

Q. You have a class above the manual labourer, a class of gardeners, horti- 
WieueA DATs: not scientifically university trained men, but a man who is classed as a 
gardener, who has had many years’ experience as a gardener. How do you get that nt 
class of man? Probably in the first place you might mention some of the classes.— 
A. There are a number of classes that rank more or less the same. There is a 
slight difference. There is no reason why that should be a weapon. There are 
gardeners, plot men, head gardeners and head plotmen, herdsmen and head herdsmen; 
assistant poultrymen, and head poultrymen. It should be head poultryman and 
assistant poultryman, and make the classes consistent throughout. All those are — 
more or, less on a par. | : : 

Q. You have that range of employees. Are they employed annually or seasonally? 
—-A. No, some of those are our expert labourers, some of which are really qualified 
in a semi-technical way because of their years of experience or because of their =i 
splendid training in the Old Country, such as our gardeners. 

Q. Your herdsmen ?—A. They are most often Old Country trained herdsmen, | 

 Q. Do they get a weekly wage or a daily wage?—A. Weekly wage ia 

Q They are classified under the law with a range of salaries?—A Yes. i Ky 

Q. How do you get those men?—A.-In a more or less circuituous manner. If — : 
we advertise for any of those men as we have occasionally— oe 

@. Give me an example where you have advertised for a gardener, or a head © 
gardener, or a plot man or a head plot man, or a poultryman or an assistant poultry-— 
man.—A. Yes. wf 

Q. Which one of those did you advertise for?—A. We are advertising almost ee 
constantly. 

Q. Give me one you ie recently that has bos filed?—A. The Doe rns 
at Lacombe is one of the most recent ones. 

Q. How many applications did you get, in A, I cannot tell you exactly. 

Q. A number?—A. No. 

Q. Very few?—A. No. I am not sure whether Rees was more than the one 
man or not. 

@. Can you think of any advertisement where you got in more hae one appli- — a 
cation?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, you tell us what it was? Let us get right down to your Farm here. 
You advertised one here?—A. No, we have no vacancies. 


*, 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Have you had any vacancies on any of the stafis you referred to here lately? 
—A. A year ago we had a vacancy for head plotman at Ottawa. He was appointed | 5 : 
by promotion. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: | ae * 


Q. Did you advertise that?—A. It was advertised locally. 
@. How many applications came in?—A. None. Just the one. . 


By Mr. Currie: hs My 

Q. You said you got those men by circuituous circumstances. — Describe the nite 

circumstances?—A. The idea is to protect the position first. ‘That is our asp ons; 9 

sideration. | the. rea 
[Mr. B. S. Archibald.] OS TRESS eae mE EEE ERPS 


Maan ae 4 


Hades "By: Hoi Mr. WDalder’ 
i What do you mean by that?—A. To ek the Pie 


By Mr. Griesbach: 


; Q. What do you mean by that?—A. By having a good man in charge. 

i 5 You want to be sure the right man gets the position?—A. We lost our 
Re: poultryman at Lacombe; had we waited to advertise the position and go through all 
: the formalities before getting another man to feed the hens, we would not Have had 


many al 
} By Mr. Currie: 
* Q. You would never have had any hens, left there at all—-A. We had one 
; assistant poultryman on a branch farm whom we could spare. We moved him 
there to feed the hens in the meantime. We found he was a man who was capable of — 


taking the responsibility of doing the routine work. We went through all that, or 
we would not. have moved him. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. You moved him and recommended his appointment and his appointment was 
ae made ¢—A. We removed him temporarily. We went through the formality of adver- 
tising the position; we saw that he put in his application, and he was selected. It was 
satisfactory, but a very long and very costly method. : 
Q. In the monith of April if your head gardener died you would do the same 
~ thing ¢—A. Absolutely.’ The only way we can protect our work is to promote the 
best man we have in sight, or if we could not find a good man try and get a man 
on a temporary basis in order to carry on the work. If he proved satisfactory then we 
_ proceed to the routine of having him appointed permanently. if 
Q. Have you had any difficulty with the Commission in making a tae 
appointment to take care of your work ?—A. No. 
Q. They have recognized the peculiar character of your work, and ihe have — 
~ met yous 2_A. I cannot tell you what is the arrangement between the deputy minister. , 
and the Commission as to the temporary appointments on the thirty-day or sixty-day 
basis, but I know we have had no difficulty. ; 
g % Q. What i is the advantage in having the Commission apply the principle Sieteen in 
those permanent or temporary appointments as far as this class of herdsmen’s posi- 
tions and poultrymen’s positions, and so on, is concerned? What advantage is there 
jn having the Commission?—A. I have seen none so far. 
Q. Do you see any disadvantage?—A. Yes. A 
Q. What is that disadvantage?—A. The delays in appointments. If any appli- 
cant happens to come in who was about equally satisfactory to the men whom we 
have on temporarily and if the examining board happened to choose him it would 
naturally cause confusion and so on, not so much in any promotion we have made 
- as to the constant and unnecessary changing of men. Changing of men on any 
oe work, that is, foremen who are supervising or carrying out the details of 
_ the experimental work, is disastrous. 


e: 


By Mr. Gauthier: 
mp AP Was your staff as efficient before the Act passed as it is now2—A. Or more 
Raethoient: because of the fact that we had practically a full staff. We lost ah OHS 
a twenty-six of our technical men; eight semi-technical men. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. Men above this class?—A. We lost twenty-six of those, due largely to classi- — 


[Mr. E. S. Archibald] 


OSS T ae 


Mey ranges, that is, 1 


Q. ee are a ee man oars Plas Yes. Bea tae a 
Q. Where are you from, Ontario/—A. Nova Scotia. Wing tant 
1. What college?—A. Acadia, in Arts. ‘ ase 

oe What eee college are you from’—A. Guelph. 


} Ao 


A go one and get the man you a a you nan you Souda pet. hae eaioue. nak 
-trouble?—A. For the technical or the semi-technical men I would not. consider | 
_ advertising until I was sure that one or two men who would be satisfactory would 
apply. ie a 3 ; 4 i NEY Shar fp he. : 
Lian Is not that ae merely more or ieee cee ‘That i is, in other words, you 


ae at all bassible to get that hak taay au are ere? and, for idee sake, put | 


in your. application, so we can get you appointed. Ys. that be Ueda aia! what ao do I 
AL Yes. hy 


iat ei ie ict ray 
an ue t: By Mr. Currie: | ; ue a : acy he 
T xobably in some oie promising position Lay pititie ees, in’ there tuegreiy| 
not being absolutely sure of being appointed ?—A. No, we don uy pal ee pera 
_ temporarily, not technical men. © nin aN ee Sa 
Q. You could do so if you wanted to py! I tte 80. SUSIE SEU a VME Sos 


By Hon. Mr. aiaar, 


— Q. Your scientific horticulturists, your prohinledisesan The entomologist i is 
not under the Experimental Farm. ‘ | oN, at 
a - Q. From your experience will the type of man you want to get in ‘the s service 5 
respond to those advertisements?—A. Not as a rule. _ Sag 
-  Q. Why not?—A. Occasionally a man is so dissatisfied with his Sistin ae ‘he 4 
is looking for something else. The men we want are not men who are looking for ie 

a position, but men who are sufficiently interested in the particular type of work , 
Usa they would be loath to leave that work. Those are the men we want | in our 
We cates service. , we 


By Mr. ae. oe sy ee Cat ce Se is a ie 


heen “men with a ie in view. : a e pes 


See 
ihe 


ye By Hon. Mr. Calder: , Hip 
4. Do you find in that business that this idea prevails among 


By eC en hy carry out BE, agus pee lines. “That ae doubtedie ye 
Poe! of our peau teal men a few years ago. The serena 
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Q. ee ae that condition prevailed to a large extent?—A. Under pre-war 
conditions that was the sentiment. 


| EBs, Mr. Currie: 


Q. A man went into the department. He was put in a certain branch of experi- 
mental work, and he made it practically a life work?—A. Yes. 

Q. t has taken years to get certain grades of wheat out, experiment after experi- 
ment, year after vear, and he wanted to be in such a position that the position was 
secure and everything going along all right with him, his money would be coming 


along and he could devote all his time to this work, instead of worrying over his 


purse ?’—A. Yes. 


By. Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Suppose the head of your branch at Indian Head resigned to-morrow and you 
want to appoint a successor, what process would you go through?—A. We would try 
to find a man who was capable of taking the position, who would respond to an 
advertisement. 

Q. You would have to send your application to the Commission, advising them 
that this vacancy exists?—A. When I apply for the advertising I would. We have 
a vacancy at Swift Current at the present time. We have a new farm established 
there. I am attempting to get a man ‘who can solve the problem for the benefit of the 
settlers in South Western Saskatchewdn. 

Q. They have real problems there?—-A. Tremendous problems. 


By Mr. Currie: 
@. Dry farming?—-A. Dry farming under extreme conditions. I cannot locate 
a man who has experience who will consider the appointment. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 
Q. If that were thrown open to competition in the province of Saskatchewan 
don’t you think you would have manv applications?—A. We would have lots of appli- 
cations, yes. 


By Mr. Arque: 


Q. But you might not get the man who would be capable of filling the position? 
—A. We would get applications from ex-blacksmiths, veterinarians, men who have 
been in some little touch with agricultural pursuits in a small way, but as regards 
men who have had the equivalent of college training and years of experience in 
experimental work, and thorough knowledge of dry farming conditions, there are only 
two or three in the province of Saskatchewan to-day. 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. As a matter of fact, I presume Western Canada and probably Eastern Canada 
as well, kave men with the knowledge and the necessary character and experience and 
ability to fill that job, and when you find that man'you will go to him and say “ Will 
you put in an application in response to that advertisement, because we would like 
to get you very much to fill the position.” That is what you are actually doing?—A. 
We have actually made this proposition to two or three men and they have turned it 
down on account of the salary. 

Q. Do you say they were two or three men qualified to do the work?—A. They 
were not in Saskatchewan. One was in Saskatchewan, and the other one was— 

Q. They refused to accept the position?—A. Yes. 


Q. Why?—A. On account of classification. 
(Mr. E. S. Archibald. 


~ 


eae 


By “Mr. Bile 
i What salary would they have to start off tA 2 200. 


ae Hon, Mr. Calder: Sirhan ge ieee oy phe ae Ae 


Q. Did they get.a free house?—A. Yes, a house, light ant oe ae ears ie : 
_ Q. The stuff from the garden?—A. No, nothing saleable. aii une nin BAT 


Q. He could have his own garden, nothing to stop that 7—A. One man in. 
particular who was a superintendent of ours for a number of years and he left our 
service, might be available. He spent seven years with the Experimental Farm as 
superintendent. He was a good man and he is rated as one of the strongest men in 
Western Canada at present, particularly from a dry farming standpoint. He is an 
ex-college professor as well as a professor of agriculture, but he would have to start 
at $2,100 again, at the minimum, although he had already seen seven years’ experience 
in the same business on another farm - 

Q. Have the advertisements eared for this Swift Current position ?—A. No. 

Q. Not yet?—A. No. 

@. As soon as the advertisement would appear and ten applications Came! any. 4a 
and this man you would have in mind put in his application, then I would. suppose — 4 
from the evidence that the Board consisting of agriculturalists, scientific men, ‘they — “ 
would have all these applications before them and the chances are Dr. Grisdale, 


~previously in charge of the Farm, would be the person to examine those ten applica- : 


tions, coming from all classes of men, and you would have induced one man to put 
in an application, the man you want. You would know his peculiar qualities and so 
on, that in your judgment would require him to be appointed. I wonder what would | 
happen to the other nine applications when they came before that Board?—A. We 
have had a case of that kind where the man we wanted was very highly recommended — 
by the deputy minister and by myself and he was turned down. ‘ 


‘ 


By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Why was he turned down?—A. Ask the examining board. Sait" 
Q. Who are the examining board?—A. It was for an assistant position. It 
consisted altogether of eastern men. They knew nothing whatever about farming — 
conditions in Alberta. ‘ % 


‘By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. Who were on that board?—A. There were three strong men on the board so far 
as Eastern conditions were concerned. 

Q. Who were those men?—A. Mr. Barton, ble Vanits and Dr. Creelman, who was 
president of the Agricultural College. / 


By Mr. Grresbach: : 


(). Where do they sit?—A. It was reconsidered and the file was sent to them in 5 a 
turn by mail for re-consideration, ; 


“te 


By Hon. Mr. Calder: 


Q. They had not an opportunity to get together A sweep the United States when | 


a ye an ae took place?—A. Two of them are at the Ae Ca College | at 
uelp 


By Mr. Currie: 


Q. Who got the job?—A. None of the applicants at that time. 


Q. They turned them all down ?—A. I turned down the man that was appointed 
Mr, E. S. Archibald. Met 


ae é 


*“ 


was het—A. There was a rattipied soldier Arona Tt is the only. ‘ 
i where I was compelled because of the responsibility of the position to refuse to 
Bes. give a Sietiened soldier at least a trial, and I might say that all who have been appointed ‘ 
have made good;they are still with us. 


a or, Lee me By Hon. Mr. ieee 


e <* my Why did you turn this man down? He was sent across to you. He came in 
and said “I am ready to go to work” did he?—A. No, I did not meet the man atter 
he was appointed. 

— ~~ Q. Why did you turn him down?—A. Because he had not the qualifications. 

ss , Q. What qualifications did he lack?+—A. He had had no experience in Central 
Alberta, which was essential, which was called for in the advertisement. He had no. 
reputation. as a live stock man or otherwise. He had no prestige. He was not known. 

a Q. He was a student out of the school?—A. He was a man who had recently 
graduated from the Agricultural College just before going to the front. 

b bee ae" 


a —» By Mr. Euler: 


Q. Would it be fair to sum up your objections to the present system as follows, 
that your difficulties arose because of the fact the classification is not high enough? 
That would be one reason ?—A. Many of those have been corrected by the Bat i ear 

in the last year. 
Q. You have not much fault to find with that now?—-A. There are a few out- 
standing cases, but they have certainly dealt very fairly with them. 
ieee Q. When you mentioned delay. Is that a serious objection 2—A, ers serious. 
nek have a case very recently. There are two vacancies in the Animal Husbandry ~ 
’ Division at Ottawa, the division which should be our strongest, where ana hus- 
_ bandry: is one of the pees items. 


3 a By Mr. Currie : | 
a a Q. How many cows do you earry?—A. About 145. We carry from 500 to 1,000 “ 
head of live stock under experiment, and this is headquarters. The work in our 
“a Experimental Farm is more or less linked up and checked up in a system which is 

theoretically the best in the world, and which, if perfected, will be the best in the 
. world, the greatest amount of work with the greatest economy, with the lowest a 
Bae waste of time. , Wer 


U By Mr. Euler: ‘ BB roy Von S.A 

Q. You have two vacancies, one is an assistant for the province of Queheot aA. hag 
We have four experimental farms and a large number of illustration stations in the 
me; province that are doing good work, and because of the large amount of work to be done — ve i 
we find it is better for us to have one assistant who is specializing in animal husbandry Re 
Wi for the province of Quebec, assisting and in laying out their experiments and checking — i) i v 
them up. We lost a very good man a short time ago due to classification. By thesis 


3 way he went over to another branch. oa ey 
met OER 
a. By Mr. Ethier: Gs 
‘ie oC): How many did you lose in your department?—A. We have lost: twenty-six aes 
- technical men. ‘he 
a ~Q. On account of classification ?—A. Largely. He did not dislike the orks he aie 
just went over to another branch of the department of Agriculture. We advertised = 
the position after we located two French-speaking—lI think they were both French ma 


3 . hove, that is province of Quebec boys, who had had really good college training, men 

who seemed to be just the quality of men we wanted. One was a graduate from 

i oo this month, and the other is graduating from Ames this month. We had the — 
ah ita)” [Mr. B.S. Arnie ia 


an = needs. 


ce ie Be oe Hoe: 
| nothing whatever about the board or its personnel. Mr. Rothwell was called. before the | 


husbandry. We discovered that there were those two men who were about equally well 
qualified. One, a returned man, was qualified and was given first consideration. He 


Before we got word to him—he had agreed to apply for the position sometime before _ 


and also that some appointments that are finally made by the Commission are not 
originally unsatisfactory. i 
men? , 

| could get. 


are now appointed are serious in less degree?—Oh, yes, if men are appointed, we have 


been director for two years. My predecessor might, but not to my Knowledge. ite 


new regime. Under the present regime, the difficulty i is in appointing: rae men— 


O. Who appoints those boards?—A. The Csniideton) 1! presume. “We ita mt 


board before they made their final decision. Mr. Rothwell was my successor in animal 


had about the same qualifications as the other man who was graduating from Ames. © 


the position was advertised—before we got word to him that he would be appointed, © 
he had already accepted another position in the province of New Brunswick and 
before we got word to the other man at Ames, a letter was received stating that he had © | 
withdrawn his application. Now we have to proceed to advertise the position again. i 


By Mr. Rilen: ae : . ta oy mv 
Age The matter of delay is in your opinion the more serious objection. So far as 
classification is coneerned, that is not so serious. The delay is the serious abaecHGne 


satisfactory. Is that correct?—A. No, I would not say that. ‘One of the” cases was | 
@. Do you say that delay is the most serious objection ee” ‘With the technical 
Q. Yes?—A. Yes, and as the seanle of the delay we lose lots of men whom we 
(. And the salaries under the classification, and the ae ibes of those fe | 


the option of turning them back to the Canlaon after six months’ test. 
Q. Do you see any merit in the present proposal to relieve you or the Deputy — 
from the responsibility of making those appointments, throwing it open to the ut 
Jommission ?—A. I see no merit. We are about the only organization in the Federal - 
Department that knows the needs of the technical men, and knows all the require-_ 
ments. The Commission has no organization, no machinery to root out those men. 
@. In making all those recommendatioons, are you sabseetcg to any political 
influence at all?—A. At present? | | a Ve 
Q. Yes?—A. No. Mea | 
Q. Were you under the old conditions?—A. I do a know, because 1 vee ee 


Grisdale is the Deputy Minister, and probably he could tell you mace 


U 
\ 


By Mr. Currie: | ah ha cee ae tae \ 

Q. Yours is one department that the politicians: He baie handle off your tech: > wy ae 
nical men?—A. As a divisional chief for seven years, and as director for two years, y 
I have never had any trouble whatever in getting semi-technical or expert labourers, — 
that i is in getting men appointed if I can find them, either under the old or under the if 


i aa 


Hon. Mr. Calder: | ee oe on pe 


~ 


| 3 sa ie Nene: 
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Be Sick | 
to ‘the classes of your caiblayees that might very well be ine Fae ier A, 


ict on of the Commission; if you got together as reasonable men and worked eH 
out $0 that the service would not suffer?—A. I cannot speak for the 


% sion, or the Deputy, or any other part of the department in order to es a. 
: good working agreement whereby we could get our appointments of technical men. — 
— Q. You have not had much trouble so far in working these things out with the — 
0 Commission? You must not forget this Mr. Archibald, there have been thrown upon — 
ae the: Commission certain responsibilities, and the responsibility in your case was to get — 
Ps, everyone of your employees, and they did get them under the law. Now, after operating 

_ for a year or two if you could get together and work this thing out so that you could 
get along without those delays and that sort of thing?—A. I.see no way whereby under 
the present machinery we could get our technical men more quickly. Ido not know 
that the Commission is responsible for it, but there is one thing, we are facing a Meryl sey ¢ 
serious proposition as regards those semi-technical men or trained manual labourers, — | 
herdsmen, gardeners, plotmen and ‘the like. Under the new blanketing order those 

- men who have been with us year in and year out as permanent, faithful loyal seryants, 
as much as our technical men or divisional chiefs or superintendents, these men have is 
Ba been called temporary men, and under the blanketing order they are getting no increase — 

ane every year. They have been led. to suppose that when the classification was finally 

ae adopted, it would be antedated to April 1st, 1919, but under the Commission’s ruling © 
as regards those who were temporary men and were made permanent under the 

_ blanketing order, it is dated to April 1st, 1921. Now, I feel sure that after this week 

i ee there will not only be a flood of indignation from those men, but we will lose some and — 

_ the efficiency of the others will be very materially interfered with, for a time at least. 


B's Te a, unfair. They have been permanent men in just as great a sense as I am, and Kgeiah 

tet 2 ’ ; vi 
itt gest have been promised— 

Beet. ta oy By Flieu, Mr. Calder : , 

Py ae Q. Why was it necessary to differentiate in this respect, Dr. Roche? f 


q Hon. Dr. Rocnr: The Commission did not decide as to whether the men were 
Bt eae or temporary. We asked the Justice Department for a decision, and we 
} ‘ 


-’ submitted that decision to each department, and they made their own selection of 
s those who came under the ruling of the Justice Department as to what constituted Pree 
_ permanent employment and it was acted on in accordance with that. PNAS a) ‘4 
Q. Do you think that any change in the law is required to improve a sittin: ys 
euch, as that, which may exist in other departments as well as in this department? = na 
ae Hon Mr. Rocur: It is going to be very difficult to do so and apply it uniformly, esha 
because thousands were blanketed under that order who have never qualified in. ‘the eth 
_ usual manner. i lean tte 
4 fy  Wirness: How can a Pherae ay quality 7 isch gina 
. - Hoon. Mr: Rocure: Some of those were temporarily occupying positions ane 4 oy 


Gate required an examination of some kind, and the Government, after consulta- EUG 
tion with the Commission, thought it would scarcely be right or proper to recom) 

a iy "mend the antedating of the classification to 1st April, 1919, in the cases of all <y Ba 
wv who were so blanketed and who did not come in in the ordinary way. Therefore, th oo 
date of their permanent employment has been fixed by an Order in Council, not by 


a Sere of the x Etienne at 1st April, 1921, so that their first annual fey, 


oy" 


coal Mr. (annie That was made applicable to all departments? See we. 
‘ - Hon. Mr. Rocue: To all departments. Some 3,00 were blanketed in the service. hs 
Cae Mr. Catper: Let me give an illustration. This took place in all 

‘: “departments. For years past we have had a class of civil servants in all eps 


ab rho were really, classified as temporary employees. A large number had ead S A 
. [Mr. E. S. Arehibald.+ hes 


department. He was carried along temporarily. So far as that person is concerned, 


AO ES Te 

permanent in all the Hoiemciist Dhieve were many. anh Hose Seaples he 
permanent officials. They had been there for years, and they had not been 
previously by Order in (Council. They were not appointed directly by Parliament. 
Many of them were paid out of the ek ces appropriations. Is that right? 


Hon. Mr Rocur: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Carper: The time came when we a to decide what should ne done 
with those people, and instead of carrying on in the old way we decided that, in so 
far as those employees who had been in the departments for years, those recognized 
as necessary employees should be made permanent, notwithstanding the fact that they 
had not previously passed certain examinations under which, ordinarily, civil ser- 
vants are brought in. I remember that I was present at a conference with the depu- 
ties and the Commission when we threshed the whole thing out, and came to a con; 
clusion as to what should be done to meet that situation. Finally, the necessary 
recommendation was made to council, and approved by Council, and that blanketing 
process, as it has been called, has been carried out. The question I wish to ask Mr. 
Archibald is this: Unless we are prepared to open the door in all departments, as 
you suggest, we cannot very ‘well deal with yours separately. 


~ ees 
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Witness: Nevertheless, I can say with my responsibility for the experimental 
work that if those people think there is something radically wrong ‘we will either lose 
the efficiency of the men, or lose their services altogether and have to replace them 
with untrained men. ‘Those men iwho have been classified at $80 a month, which is 
the minimum for herdsmen ,and husbandmen, with a bonus it is true, actually get 
less than the labourers under them for the period 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. They — 
have stayed largely because of the promise made “There is the permanency, you 
have had the experience, you love the work, you know those animals and you know 
how to treat them.” When we held out these inducements they stayed. Suddenly - 
they are faced with no increases for another year or two, and they are getting less 
than the day labourers under them. It is an evidence not so much of broken faith, 
but an evidence of lack of appreciation. Is it any wonder that they will give less 
efficiency or that they will leave the service altogether in disgust? We are just — 
facing that problem now and in the next week or so we may have to replace a lot of 
those semi-technical or expert manual men. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Carper: On the other hand, let me give an illustration. There is an 
employee in my department ‘who came in seven years ago, a temporary employee who 
has been carried along all that time as a temporary employee without passing the 
necessary: examination to entitle him to be classed as a regular employee in the 


we decided, after he had been in the department a number of years, notwithstanding — 
the fact that he had not qualified, that he had not written an examination, that his — 
services should be continued if the position was necessary, and he was doing satis- 
factory work, and we would make a permanent appointment beginning on the 10th 
November, 1919. How can we consider that individual different from one of yours? 9 

Wirness: He had an opportunity to qualify, had he not? He had an opportunity 
to take an examination, but for herdsmen and gardeners, when who have taken an 
apprenticeship of 10 years or 15 years, and who ‘finally got into our service and filled _ 
the requirements, there are no examinations to test them. You cannot’ compare them 
with a. stenographer. 

Hon. Mr. Caupmr: I see the difference. | 

Wirness: There is no examination to write with those men. There are examin- 
ations for the men in our clerical branch of the Farm, and it is quite true ie oe Ki 
have had an opportunity to qualify. 


Hon. Mr. Cauprr: Could this be dealt with by an order-in-council a Saar 
without changing the law. 
[Mr. E. S. Archibald.] 


MN ‘ao + eG . iH - ‘vy 4 ils Ag 4 
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: Lo 1 Mr, Roca Yes, it doutd be done by giving a more liberal interpretation Ks 
see e law. ro lig af 

ir ‘Hon. Mr. CALDER: When you asked the Justice Department for an opinion was it 
an opinion as to the effect of the order-in-council, or was it an opinion based on some ; 
section of the law? wd ey 


‘Hon. Mr. Rocue: It was for an opinion as to what constituted permanency in the | 
a Civil ‘Service. You remember that at our conference Mr. Newcombe was present.  __ 
Hon. Mr. Catper: I remember. It seems that Mr. Archibald has put up a case 
here that is well worth considering. Bh aes 
| NES: Ourrin: He certainly has a grievance. 
Re Hon. Mr. Rocue: If you applied it uniformly to the thousands who were blanketed 


under the order, it would mean an additional expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
pera: 


4 By Mr. Currie: 


Be. Q. Cannot you make up another class for them, make a new classification for those 

i -men?—A. It is not a question of classification, it is a question of application. uit 
fe i Hon. Mr. ‘Rocue: If you make a departure for those men we would be he iene a 
with similar requests from every Department of the Government. ' 

. Hon. Mr. Cauper: The only thing that I would suggest at present is that: ais 
_whole situation be reviewed with a view to seeing whether we could do anything with 
those cases, how it would affect other Departments, what the cost would be, and pe me 

q number of people who would be affected. 


¥ “he _ By Mr. Currie: 


; Q. These men are semi-technical, or technical?—-A. They are really not tbehiiteed 
Bt men at all but because of their really high education or long apprenticeship they have . 
taken on a semi-technical value to us. ( 
Q. They are semi-technical?—A. Some of them, but really the classes are > expert 


labourers. 
Bh Oa High class labourers?—A. Yes. 


» eae By Mr. Argue: Coie) 

x Q. There is no examination that you could put them through?—A. Oh, no, ‘dies 4 
passed’ an examination when we got them in our employ. A man who is an efficient 
gardener and can satisfy Mr. Macoun or our superintendents that he is efficient, has 
passed all the tests that can ever be put to him, because there are no people in Canada 
ag capable of putting him through a test as Mr. Macoun and our superintendents who ie as 
are doing horticultural work. The same thing applies to the husbandmen, the plant: 
i _ pathologists or the men engaged in the cereal work. avian 


Bese By Hon. Mr. Roche: 
Me Q. Those men that you refer to were appointed by the Deputy or by the a 
Bhs don Yes, almost all. tan 
on A ead it was the Deputy Minister of Justice who would not recognize that as Hee 
constituting a sufficient authority for making the men permanent?—A. Yes. ae hak 
a realize the position of the Justice Department as to temporary employees, but never- 
theless the confusing of men of that character with temporary stenographers or others Seay 
oP who could have qualified according to the law was unfair and unjust to those men. =~ 
_ I may say that so far as the cost is concerned, the Department of Agriculture is 
“5 probably not capable of fotting the bills for any extra cost that might be entailed to 
4 


the country, yet it is very easy for us to lose $50,000 or $100,000 as the result. Rf ei 
eae i {Mr. BE. S. Archibald.] _ ESL a 
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or plotmen or ‘gardeners are either: going ie ay a ca to us or a compl 


"man recommended by the department, who was a brother of the deputy minister. 


acerca who should be appointed with those. qualifications for a certain position 
and how you would not accept the man. Did you introduce any competitor but that. 


Pecepted this but would not accept it later when he was turned down. 


Archibald thought that he was very well qualified?—A. Not for western conditions. ~ 


compared the qualifications as set forth by the applicants, and they decided thiat the 


| Peaminiae Board. that this man had the necessary qualifications, and he being a 


for he had never lived there—it made no difference to me what the Examining Board 
thought who appointed him, or what the attitude of the Commission was. The 
question was was it wise to risk for a period of two or three months, to conform Romer 
_ the law, to risk the whole farm establishment and thousands of dollars, about $80, 000 
worth of live stock, and something over 60 experiments that were going on, in the 
hands of one who had not qualified in the slightest degree, ie had never pee et 
ptm experimental work of any kind. eee a 


-Q. You gave one illustration to show Mr. ‘Calder how the Examining 


returned soldier who was declared as having the necessary qualifications to apply? Did f 
you introduce any competitor ?—A. Yes, I introduced a man by the name of Grisdale — 
who happened to be a brother of the Deputy Minister, but who happens at the same time 4 
to be the best man in agriculture in the province of Alberta, a man whose reputation ai 
is outstanding, and who would have accepted this position. ie 


By Mr. Currie: ; as 
Q. An old man?—A. No, a young man out my own age. He ecla have ty 


By the Hon. Mr Roche: Aa ati See 
@. The Examining Board, consisting of the gentlemen mentioned by May 


Q. They had an advertisement setting forth the qualifications for this position, ‘ 


returned soldier had the qualifications. So how embarrassing it would have been for . 
the Commission to have passed over that man so recommended and to have taken the 


We would have been open, I am sure, to very severe criticism?—A. You have been 
severely criticised in any case. | ne 


Hon. Mr. Roce: There is another point in that connection that the Couinieaan 
did not feel quite satisfied about. The Act states, in fact insists that a man should 
be taken on, when he is appointed, on probation and rejected if his services prove 
unsatisfactory. The man was never allowed to prove whether he was satisfactory u 
or not. That was the point in regard to which the Commission felt the department 

ad exceeded their jurisdiction. Having declared, as we did, after the report of that. 


returned man, the least the department might have done was to. have given the man 
a trial, 


. By Mr. Scott: 


Q. Is it not a fact that in connection with the probationary system tenes are 
some things that it would be very desirable to do. For instance, I can recall an~ 
instance. You put a man on trial for certain work, and you take a man who is — 
worthy of the position who would accept it under those conditions?—A. That was 
the consideration in this particular case. He was the head of an institution that stood 
for advanced agriculture, the best in agriculture in the province of Alberta, and to 
head of an imstitution and put him on probation. There would be very few men 
put in not only an unknown man, but a man who had not fully qualified, as advertised, ‘ 
by having a thorough and intimate knowledge of farm stock conditions in Alberta— 


re 


EM, Ez Si Arehitbald.] 
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By Mr. Johnston: mr 

Q. Who was carrying on the work?—A. An assistant who had: been under Mr. 

Hutton, one of his superintendents. He had been assistant tinder him for five 

y years, and surely five years’ training under the best man was a better guarantee of 

F good work than risking the position to a man who knew nothing about experimental 

( work, and who knew nothing about conditions in the province. 


By Mr. Currie: 
Q. Where was that located?—A. At Lacombe. 


: _ By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. He was a graduate of Manitoba Agricultural College?—A. An Agricultural 
College education is nothing but an introduction to experimental work. 

- Q. Do they not have some knowledge of experimental work ?—A.. Practically none. 
Q. What eventually happened at Lacombe Farm? Who is in charge now?—A, 
| We eventually promoted an assistant from another farm, a very good man. 


By Mr. Scott: 
Q. Your opinion is that in positions of that kind, it is only someone with a very 


intimate knowledge of the position who is in a position to make a proper selection ? 
—A. Absolutely. 


eS eS a ee 
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By Hon. Mr. Roche: 


Q. You mentioned the Agricultural College at Guelph in connection with 
resignations from the Government staff. Have there not been quite a large number 
of resignations from the Agricultural College at Guelph too’—A. Yes, a few. 

Q. I think that I noticed a statement by one of the heads of the College that 
they had 19 resignations within a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that they could not blame our classifications for that?—A. Oh no, they 
have a classification problem of their own. 

r Q. A large number of technical men have resigned during the past few years. 
—A. Due to the same cause no doubt, though as you know there were many of our 
, men who for the difference of $100 or $200 in classification would have stayed. 

Q. Do you know of any men who have left and who are now desirous of getting 
back again in your department?—A. Yes, three. 

Q. And the same condition prevails in other departments?—A. I have no doubt. 


——S oe ee. 
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Witness retired. 


| 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 18th, at 11 o’clock. 
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